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To  his  Royal  Highness 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  HENRY, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

Ever  since  I  first  had  the  honour  of  serving 
under  your  Royal  Highnesses  immediate  coramandj, 
and  of  attending  your  Royal  Highness  professionally 
through  a  severe  illness^,  1  vs^as  impressed  with  a 
high  sense  of  the  noble  and  generous  disposition 
which  your  Royal  Highness  evinced  on  all  occasions. 

The  uniform  kindness  and  condescension  which, 
since  that  period,  I  have  experienced  at  your  Royal 
Highness's  hands,  have  made  a  deep  and  indelible 
impression  on  my  heart,  while  the  flattering  man- 
ner in  which  your  Royal  Highness  has  sanctioned 
this  address,  enhances  all  former  obligations,  and 
adds  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  already  so  largely 
incurred  by  your  Royal  Highnesses  ever 

Devoted,  and  grateful 

Humble  Servant, 
JAMES  JOHNSON. 

London,       > 
Sept.  10,  1818.$ 


TO  THE  PUBLIC, 


The  following  pages  were  not  committed  to  the 
press  till  after  full  twenty  years'  observation  and 
experience  in  almost  every  variety  of  Climate 
which  the  surface  of  this  Globe  presents — 

A  gadibus  usque 


Auroiam  et  Gangera 

The  Horatian  precept  then,  '*  nonura  prematur 
in  Annum/'  having  been  more  than  twice  observed; 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Piofession  having  been 
unequivocally  manifested  by  the  most  flattering 
testimonies  of  spontaneous  approbation;,  and  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  a  large  impression,  of  this  and 
his  work  on  Tropical  Climates,  the  Author  comes 
before  the  public,  in  a  second  Edition,  with  much 
gratitude  for  the  past,  and  with  some  confidence  in 
the  future. 

Having  detached  the  article  "  Gout,"  for  sepa- 
rate publication,  the  Author  has  been  enabled  to 
remodel  and  greatly  enrich  this  Edition  by  a  vast 
body  of  original  and  important  matter.  Three  en- 
tire sections  have  been  added,  on  Asthma,  Epilepsy, 


and  passive  Exercise;  aud  it  is  hoped  that  the  book 
may  now  stand  a  classic  Essay  on  the  subject  it 
embraces. 

That  division  of  the  work  including  "  Practical 
oiserralions  on  those  derangements  of  the  Liver, 
Digestive  Organs,  Heart,  and  Nervous  System,  re- 
sulting from  climatorial  influence,  irregularity  of 
living,  mental  anxiety,  or  sedentary  habits,"  has 
been  considerably  improved,  and  now  forms  the 
basis  or  text  of  a  comprehensive  course  of  lectures 
on  those  important  subjects,  which  the  Author  will 
shortly  deliver  ia  this  Metropolis. 

So  wide  a  range  of  observation  and  personal 
sufferings  (whence  is  derived  the  practical  infor- 
mation contained  in  this  volume,  and  in  the  proposed 
lectures,)  never  probably  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  indi- 
vidual before — 

"  Alternate  change  of  Climate  had  he  known, 
And  felt  the  fierce  extremes  of  either  zone; 
^Vhere  polar  skies  congeal  the  eternal  snow, 
Or  equinoctial  suns  for  ever  glow." 

The  author  can  conscientiously  aver  that,  in  all 
his  wanderings — in  every  vicissitude  of  climate,  or 
circumstance — of  adversity  or  prosperity — in  the 
tumult  of  war,  or  in  the  bosom  of  peace,  he  never, 
for  a  moment,  ceased  to  cultivate,  with  enthusiastic 
ardour,  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  medical 
science — still  cherishing  the  fond  hope  (often  indeed 


Ml 

when  reason  might  despair)  that  a  period  would  yet 
arrive  -when,  on  his  native  shores,  he  might  live  to 
disseminate  among  the  rising  generation  of  the 
profession  (perhaps  vrith  some  advantage  to  society 
at  large)  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  hard-earned 
experience — 

Around  his  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  teach  lliera  all  he  felt,  and  all  he  saw. 

^'  Hoc  erat  in  TOtfs  " —  and  these  his  humble 
anticipations  will,  he  hopes,  at  last  be  realized. 
For  the  rest,  the  Author  throws  himself  on  the 
patronage  of  that  Public  whose  health  he  has 
studied  at  the  expence  of  his  own — on  the  indul- 
gence of  that  Profession  whose  dignity  he  has 
endeavoured  to  upheld — on  the  liberality  of  that 
science  Vrhose  progress  he  has  laboured  to  advance. 

But  if,  in  his  journey  through  the  checkered 
scenes  of  life,  he  has  been  taught  humility  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  wisdom  in  aniiction,  he  bas^ 
at  the  same  time,  learnt  an  important  secret — the 
power  and  extent  of — one's  own  resources,  when 
exerted  with  energy,  and  directed  with  spirit 
through  ihe  dense  cloud  of  difficulties,  prejudices, 
and  artificial  barriers  which  weigh  down  the 
springs,  and  check  the  progress  of  human  intellect^ 
both  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  healing  art. 

On  fiiese  resources  he  has  hitherto  relied,  and 
shall  continue  to  lelv,  whatever  may  ensue.    If  they 


have  not  proved  passports  to  wealth  or  rank,  they 
have  led  to  better  things — independence  of  mind — 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  and 
the  mitigation  of  human  sufferings. 

JAMES  JOHNSON. 


London, 

No.  1.  Albany,  PiccadiUy, 
September  10,  1818. 
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boards.   Second  Edition,  greatly  improved, 
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with  the  best  ineaus  of  treatment,  both  in  hot  climates,  and  on  returning 
to  liurope.  By  JAMES  JOHNSON,  Esq,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  his 
Rojal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  Aut»hor  of  the  "  Influence  of 
the  Atmosphere  on  the  Health  end  Functions  of  the  Human  Frame  ,•"  and 

Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal. To  be  had  of  Underwood, 

J'ieet-streel,  and  all  Medical  Booksellers. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES  of  Mr.  JQHNSON's  WORK 

On  the    "  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutions J^ 


"  The  Influence  of  Hot  Climates  on  European  Constitutions  is  her© 
placed  in  a  newer  and  clearer  light  than  in  any  work  with  which  we  are 
acquainted." — London  Med.  ^  Phys,  Journal,  Sept.  1813. 

"  The  gaol  at  which  our  critical  analysis  is  to  terminate,  would  now  be 
fairly  iu  view,  if  '  the  IVopical  Hygiene,'  which  occupies  no  small  share  of 
a  work,  in  which  almost  every  thing  is  superlatively  excellent,  did  not 
ptand  in  our  way,  and  yet  remain  to  be  passed  in  leview  :  our  limits  forbid 
us,  however,  to  bestow  that  time  and  labour  upon  this  part  of  Mr.  John- 
§osi's  Book,  which,  to  borrow  his  own  quotation — "  Prestat  Argento  ;"  for 
ID  no  Work  do  we  remember  to  have  seen  the  important  subject  of  pre- 
serving Health  in  Tropical  Climates,  so  ably,  so  clearly,  and  so  philoso- 
phically treated.  The  easy,  lucid,  and  entertaining  manner  in  which  it  is 
written  cannot  fail  to  render  it  equally  interesting  to  the  soldier,  sailor, 
merchant,  or  traveller,  as  to  the  medical  part  of  the  community. — Neva 
Med,  and  Phys.  Journal,  Dec.  ISiS. 

"  I  highly  approve  of  almost  every  line  in  Mr.  Johnson's  Work,  which 
I  recommend  to  all  the  Medical  Gentlemen  going  to  India,  as  by  far  the 
best,  and  indeed  theonly  good  Book  written  on  the  subject."  "  William 
Dice,"  Principal  Physician  to  the  East  India  Company. —  Vide  Dr.  Dick's 
J^etter  to  the  Editors  of  the  New  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  June  1814. 

"  This  volume  contains  most  interesting  and  important  information. 
No  Medical  Men  intended  for  a  tropical  field  of  practice  should  proceed  to 
their  destination  v.ithout  possessing  the  Book.  There  is  not,  in  truth  a 
more  faithful  or  amore  judicious  guide.  It  will  divest  them  of  those  absurd 
prejudices  which  ignorance  and  arrogance  have  united  to  give  authority  to. 
It  will  store  Iheir  minds  with  facts  of  the  highest  utility,  and  amply  supply 
them  with  the  surest  means  of  crowning  tlie  assiduous  exercise  of  their 
arduous  and  important  duties  with  success." — Dr.  Chisholme  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Med.  6)  Surg.  Journ.  July  1814,  p.  319. 

"  The  Medical  Public,  I  conceive,  is  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Johnson,  Author  of  the  valuable  practical  work  on  the  '  Influence  of 
Tropical  Climates,'  and  an  accurate  observer  of  Nature,  for  having  so  clearly- 
Illustrated  the  connection  between  djsenlery  and  deranged  functions  of 
the  skin  and  liver." — Armstrong  on  Typhus,  page  171. 

"  Mr.  JouNSON  seems  to  be  enthusiastic  in  his  profession  ;  has  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  tropical  climates  in  both  hemispheres ;  has  observed 
well,  and  practised  successfully  ;  and  now  in  presenting  tlie  result  of  his 
personal  experience  to  the  public,  has  published  a  volume  abounding  in 
piactical  knowledge,  which  we  recommend  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the 
attention  of  the  Profession,  and  indeed  to  every  person  going  to  tropical 
climates,  on  account  of  the  very  valuable  observations  which  interest  the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  and  the  merchant,  as  much  as  the  Physician." — Edin- 
burgh Medical  if;  Surgical  Journal,  April,  1815,  page  244  = 

"  Mr.  James  Johnson  has  the  distinguished  merit  of  having  written 
the  best,  by  far  the  best  Book  on  the  diseases  of  warm  climates.  He  not 
only  presents  every  important  fact,  but  boldly  draws  original  and  satisfac- 
tory conclusions,  and  thereby  lays  down  admirable  rules  for  both  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  diseases  incidental  to  tropical  regions." — Annals  of 
Medicine,  S^c.  No,  8,  Dec.  1SI7,  page  454. 
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Second  Editios — eularqed,  9s. 

"  The  writer  of  the  following  volume  already  possesseR  a  strong  claioi 
upon  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  the  Professional  Public,  bv  his  late 
work  on  the  '  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutions.' 

"  In  the  fourth  section  [of  the  jjresent  work]  our  Author  enters  first  oa 
the  consideration  of  Hepatitis,  of  the  symptoms  of  which  he  traces  all  the 
occasional  irregularities  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  that,  (hough  his  treatment 
be  regulated,  it  is  by  no  means  common,  and  is  entitled  to  a  serious  attention." 

"  The  second  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the  pieservation  of  health,  or 
the  prevention  of  disease  ;  and  is  conducted  in  a  most  interesting  and 
satisfactory  manner." — London  Medical  ii;  FhysicnlJotirnnl  for  March,  1818. 

*'  We  have  very  little  room  left,  and  yet  we  are  very  unwilling  to  allow 
another  Number  to  be  published,  without  noticing  the  work  before  us,  and 
recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  to  v^  houi  Mr  Johnson 
is  probably  already  well  known  as  an  intelligent  observer  and  spirited 
■writer." 

"  Hygeia,  or  the  Conservation  of  Health  and  l*rolongation  of  Life,  next 
engages  our  Author's  attention,  and  is  illustrated  by  many  excellent 
observations." — Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJottrnal,  for  April,  1818. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  while  I\lr.  Johnson's  other  Work 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  the  Indian  Practitioner  reading  any  other  of  the 
kind,  the  present  contains  all  the  fundamental  points  of  that  sound  pathology 
which  now  gives  such  splendour  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Like  Dr. 
Armstrong  he  analyses  diseases,  regards  each  as  a  chain  of  effects,  and 
where  no  specific  cause  and  remedy  can  be  detected,  upon  the  removal  and 
application  of  which  all  the  symptoms  would  vanish,  endeavours  to  destroy 
each  link  of  the  chain. 

"  A  little  reflection  will  indeed  shew  what  has  really  been  the  case, 
that  the  treatment  of  atmospheric  diseases  of  our  own  climate  must  be  most 
easily  improved  by  observations  and  experiments  made  in  warmer  latitudes. 
Practitioners  in  hot  climates  have  advantages  in  this  respect  as  much 
superior  to  the  opportunities  of  those  who  practice  in  England,  as  a  man 
possessing  a  microscope  has  over  him  whose  only  means  of  perception  artf 
the  naked  eye. 

"  On  all  the  points  of  atmospheric  influence  Mr,  Johnson  reasons  not  only 
well,  but  indeed  luminously,  and  tenders  his  work  invaluable  to  his  profes- 
sional brethren.  ]n  it  and  the  work  on  hot  climates,  almost  all  is  said  that 
fan  be  said  of  the  efiects  of  temperature  [the  causes  of  nine-tenths  of  diseases} 
upon  the  balance  of  excitement  and  circulation. 

"  On  biliary  derangements  and  every  point  of  Hygiene  in  generalj  air, 
food,  clothing,  &c.  the  essay  is  admirable.  We  believe  that  no  one  will  read 
this  work  and  not  instantly  resolve  to  purchase  it;  and  when,  according  to 
our  annual  custom,  »e  have  dedicated  a  volume  to  each  of  several  old 
practitioners  who  have  materially  contributed  to  the  improvemeot  of  our 
profession,  we  hope  to  dedicate  one  to  Mr.  Johnson." 

Annals  uf  Medicine  and  Surjierii  for  December,  l&\u 
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PART  I. 

Nature  and  treatment  of  diseases. 


J.  HE  ATMOSPHERE  which  surrounds  the  globe  we  inhabit, 
for  many  miles  in  height,  is  the  most  heteroofeneous  fluid 
in  nature.  Every  species  of  substance,  whether  auiinal, 
vegetable^  or  mineral,  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  '.he 
earth,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  water, 
consumed  by  fire,  or  volatilized  by  heat,  is  diifused  in  end- 
less variety  and  proportion  through  the  different  strata  of 
air.  When  therefore  we  consider  that,  at  every  inspiration, 
this  fluid  is  applied  to  an  expanded  tissue  of  the  most  deli- 
cate blood-vessels  in  the  lungs,*  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  its  ever  varying  properties,  temperature,  density,  and 
impregnations,  must  have  a  predominant  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  human  race. 

The  omnisci?nt  Creator,  however,  has  not  left  us  exposed 
to  such  a  train  jf  incidents  without  enduing  the  constitution 
of  man  with  a  pliancy,  and  power  of  resistance,  which 
render  the  majority  of  atmospherical  impressions  compara- 
tively innocuous.  Hence  from  the  /Eronaut,  who  soars 
above  the  clouds,  to  the  miner  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — 
from  the  Alpine  peasant  to  the  submarine  Hollander — from 
the  sirocco-breathing  African  to  the  half-frozen  Laplander, 
"we  find  the  different  tribes  of  mankind  inhaling  every  pos- 
sible modification  of  atmosphere,  with  a  wonderful,  though 
not  an  entire  similarity  of  result! — By  habit,  the  most  po- 
tent poison  may  be  taken  in  doses  that  otherwise   would 

*  E.eill  estimates  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs  at2i,906  square  iiicbegr 
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destroy  life  at  once :  so  it  is  to  sudden  clianges  in  the  terape- 
lature,  and  occasional  deleterious  impregnations  in  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosjjjiere,  that  nine-tenths  of  its  injurious 
effects  on  the  human  constitution,  are  to  be  attributed.  It 
is  true  that  the  degrees  of  rarity  and  density  have  considerable 
effect  on  tlie  generality  of  constitutions,  and  that  drought 
and  moisture  are  still  more  important  circumstances;  bu$ 
these  may  be  fairly  merged  in  one  head. 

Sect.  I.— AT^roSPHERlCAL    VICISSITtTDES. 

The  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  rice  versa/ 
■which  we  so  frequently  experience  in  this  uncertain  climate, 
though  doubtless  occasioned,  principally,  by  the  absence 
or  presence,  or  rather  the  variations  of  solar  heat,  and 
electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  natural  philosophers,  ft  is  our 
business,  however,  to  trace  their  operations  on  the  human 
constitution,  and  point  out  the  most  practicable  means  of 
©bviating  their  effects. 

The  mean  temperature  of  England  being  about  52  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when 
the  mercury  rises  to  above  70  in  summer,  or  sinks  below 
SO  in  winter,  the  functions  of  those  organs  which  are  more 
immediately  exposed  to  atmospherical  impressions,  must  be 
considerably  influenced.  Observation  confirms  this  rea- 
toning.  In  summer  we  find  the  functions  of  the  skin,  or 
the  process  of  perspiration  conspicuously  increased,  and 
the  urinary  secretion  diminished. — In  winter  it  is  just  the 
reverse  ;  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  then  confined,  and  a 
vicarious  augmentation  of  urine  keeps  up  the  equilibrium 
of  the  fluids. 

The  Lungs,  which  are  eyer  in  immediate  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  experience  the  most  unequivocal  impres- 
sions from  the  change  of  the  seasons.  In  summer,  when 
the  air  is  mild  and  warm,  the  skin  in  a  perspirable  state, 
and  the  fluids  determined  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
lungs  are  free,  and  the  chest  expansive.  In  winter  and 
spring  the  fluids  are  determined  from  the  surface  of  the 
body  towards  the  internal  organs,  and  then  the  lungs  become 
oppressed  (particularly  in  delicate  people)  and  the  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  pulmonic  Complaints  attains  its  Zenith. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect.  With  the  surface  of  the  body  some  of 
the  most  considerable  interior  organs  sympathize,  particu- 
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larly  (he  lungs,  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  liver.  The 
sjmpatliy  between  the  skin  and  this  last-mentioned  organ 
{which  performs  so  important  an  oflice  in  the  animal 
economy)  or  in  other  words,  between  the  functions  of  per- 
spiration and  biliary  secretion,  has  not  been  noticed,  as  far 
as  I  know,  by  any  author,  till  1  traced  it  in  my  work  on  the 
*'  Influence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitu- 
tions ;"  though  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked  by 
future  observers. 

But  the  effects  thus  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  sea^ 
sons  would  occasion  little  inconvenience,  were  they  regu- 
larly progressive,  as  the  constitution  adapts  itself  to  the 
gradual  revolution.  It  is  the  sudden  diurnal  rather  than 
4he  slow  annual  vicissitude  that  induces  such  disturbance 
in  the  movements  of  the  living  machine,  and  renders  the 
climate  of  England  so  disagreeable  to  foreigners,  and  dele- 
terious to  health. 

l^j  a  wonderful  innate  poAver,  implanted  by  the  hand  of 
our  Creator^  the  human  frame  can  preserve  its  mean  tempera- 
ture, (about  OS""  of  Fahrenheit,)  although  that  of  the  exter- 
nal air  may  range  from  Zero  to  150.  But  rapid  transitions, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  derange  the  functions  of  the 
body  to  a  great  extent.  Another  poipt  to  be  observed  is, 
that  the  operation  of  heat  or  cold,  predisposes  the  human 
frame  to  be  more  easily  affected  by  the  opposite  state.— 
Thus  a  cold  winter  succeeding  a  hot  autumn,  or  a  hot  sum- 
mer succeeding  a  cold  spring,  will  render  the  usual  diseases 
of  the  season  infinitely  more  severe;  and  when,  in  addition 
to  tliese,  we  have  rapid  transitions  witliin  the  twenty-four, 
or  indeed  within  a  tew  hours,  then  the  effects  will  be  con? 
spicuous  enough. 

To  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  important  subject.  The 
Leat  of  the  blood  is  generally  far  above  the  highest  range 
of  the  thermometer  in  this  country*  but  when  in  summer 
the  mercury  rises  to  70  or  80  degrees  Fahr.  it  is  evident 
that  the  heat  perpetually  generated  in  the  system  [supposed 
to  be  in  the  lungs]  cannot  be  so  rapidly  abstracted  frona 
the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  surrounding  air,  as  when 
the  temperature  of  that  air  is  low.  The  sluices  of  the  skin, 
however,  being  opened,  the  superabundant  heat  is  carried 
off  by  the  process  of  perspiration,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  body  is  maintained  at  its  usual  standard.  But  in  prQ- 
portion  as  the  range  of  the  mercury  is  above  the  mean  level 
|^52°J  and  also  in  proportioii  to  the  time  it  continues  there. 
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SO  will  the  functions  of  the  skin  be  preternaturally  in- 
crensed  ;  and,  when  a  transition  to  cold  takes  plnce,  tlie 
exiialf'nls  on  the  surface  are  the  more  easily  struck  torpid, 
so  as  to  lail  in  perforinins^  the  important  office  in  the  .'iui-, 
mal  ecoiioiT  y,  tor  which  they  were  designed.  On  the  other 
Land,  when  from  exp(  sure  !o  cold,  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
are  rendered  torpid,  quiescent,  or  collapsed,  a  sudden  ap- 
plication of  heat  (excites  thetTi,  on  the  principle  of  accumu- 
lated susceptibility,  to  inordina<('  action,  or  at  least  dilata- 
tion, which  will  be  in  all  desrr^'es,  even  to  the  destruction 
of  or£^anisati{»n,  as  is  exenij  lificd  in  frost-bilten  fingers  in- 
cautiously applied  totht-  fire. 

These  efiecls,  especially  those  arising  in  consequence  of 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
the  following  circumstances.  First,  by  the  presence  of 
huuiidlti/  in  the  air.  The  human  frame,  and  particularly 
the  English  constitution  can  sustain  considerable  atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes  with  a  great  degree  of  impunity,  when 
the  air  is  dry,  clear,  and  elastic.  But  if  these  clianges  are 
accompanied  by  humidity  or  rain,  every  valetudinary,  and 
luariy  in  health  are  sure  to  fee!  the  effects.  The  reason 
ap|)ears  to  he  this  ; — that  moisture  is  a  forcible  conductor, 
and  consequenlly  at  the  moment  of  transition,  the  animal 
lieat  is  most  rajJdly  abstracted  by  such  a  medium,  and  all 
the  injurious  effects  proportionally  increased;  as  is  exem- 
plified everj'  day  when  people  catch  colds  and  other  com- 
plaints from  not  changing  their  clothes  when  wet  with  rain. 

The  second  circumstance  is  eorhaustio7i  or  fatigue^  which, 
by  rendering  the  circulation  languid  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  ]3*edisposes  to  the  impressions  of  cold,  which 
then  more  readily  suppresses  the  perspiratory  process,  and 
disturbs  the  functions  of  the  internal  organs. 

Tiie  third  circumstance  is  nocturnal  exposure.  \i  would 
indeed  appear  that  the  two  ])receding  circumstances  are 
here  combined  :  for  not  only  is  the  air  more  humid  in  the 
night  from  tlie  condensation  and  fall  of  dews  or  vapours, 
us  well  as  the  absence  of"  the  solar  beam>,  but  a  universal 
lassitude  and  torpor  seem  tJien  to  p{rvade  the  anin'al  and 
vegetable  creation  :  so  that  at  this  period  atmospherical 
impressions  are  doubly  injurious 

^ubaect.  I. — Cutan  n-PuJmonic  Sj/rnpaihi/.  liCt  us  now 
trace  more  ninutely  the  chain  of  associations  whereby 
these  external  impressions  of  the  atmosj)here  are  con- 
oectcd  with  derangement  of  the  most  important  fui>ctions 
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in  the  animal  economy.  We  have  sljev.n  that  their  first 
effects  are  on  the  skin  and  lunijs ;  bnt  v.ere  the  mischief 
limited  to  a  mere  suppression  of  perspiration  it  would  be 
conjparalively  trifling-,  for  in  such  cases,  a  vicarious  dis- 
cbarge of  urine,  as  Ave  before  observed,  makes  up  for  the 
deficiency.  But  in  valetudinary,  and  where  the  transitions 
are  violent,  in  the  firmest  constitutions,  a  morbid  effect  is 
extended  by  spnpathjj  to  the  interior  organs.  In  what 
manner  this  sympathetic  association  takes  j^lace,  v,e  are 
unable  to  explain  :  but  the  fact  is  certain,  and  therefore  we 
shall  not  waste  time  in  exploring  the  rationale.  In  this 
climate,  one  of  the  best  marked  sympathies  is  that  between 
the  skin  and  the  lungs,  which  is  familiarly  exemplified  by 
the  cold  bath. — On  immersing  the  body  in  water  many 
degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  the  vessels  on 
the  surface  are  struck  torpid,  and  the  blood  is  determined 
to  the  interior.  At  this  moment,  a  sympathetic  torpor 
takes  place  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the 
blood  is  with  difficulty  transmitted  through  them,  occa- 
sioning that  accumulation,  and  dyspnoea  or  panting  for 
breath,  which  we  observe  in  all,  but  more  particularly  in 
delicate  people  at  the  instant  of  immersion. 

But  here  reaction  soon  takes  place — the  balance  of  the 
circulation  is  restored — the  functions  of  the  skin  are 
renewed  with  increased  activity  (on  the  principle  of  accu- 
mulated excitability)  and  this  temporary  oscillation  of  the 
vital  fluid  is  succeeded  by  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  and 
renovated  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  previously  io 
immersion,  there  has  been  exercise  to  produce  fatigue  ;  or 
excess  of  perspiration  by  atmospherical  heat,  to  weaken  the 
extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  then  the  torpor  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin  cannot  be  properly  overcome  by  reaction — 
the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  not  completely  restored, 
and  the  lungs  or  some  internal  organ  is  injured,  with  more 
or  less  of  fever,  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  force  of  the  operating  causes. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  true  picture  of  the  effects  perpe- 
tually produced  by  sudden  atmospherical  transitions  in  this 
most  changeable  climate.  The  consent  of  parts  between 
the  skin  and  lungs,  which  we  may  denominate  the  "  cuta- 
KEo-puLMOMG  SYMPATHY,"  explains  the  origin  of  the 
grand  class  of  climatorial  diseases  in  this  country,  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  "  cidmieo-hepatic  sympathy"  is 
applicable  to  the  diseases  of  tropical  regions,  particularly 
the  climate  of  India.     For  as  in  the  torrid  zone  the  biliary 
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organ  is  weakened  by  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  the  con* 
sequence  of  a  higli  range  of  atmospherical  heat,  and  of 
course  the  li-cer  predisposed  to  disease;  so  in  cold  and 
variable  climates  like  this,  the  lungs  arc  the  organs  which 
bear  the  onus  of  disease,  as  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
liavoc  nhich  pulmonary  consumption  annually  makes 
among  tlie  inhabitants  ot  Great  Britain.  For  these  atmos- 
pherical transitions,  by  occasioning  repealed  determinations 
^o  the  respiratory  organs,  excite  scrophulous  tubercles  there 
into  a  siate  of  inflamrnation,  and  finally  suppuration  or 
coMfirmed  phdiisit;. 

And  as  in  the  fevers  of  India,  where  the  heat  is  excessive, 
i\\e  liver  has  been  found  almost  invariably  affected;  so  in 
this  country,  where  cold  and  moisture  prevail,  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  pulmonic  inflammation  or  congestion 
accompanies  almost  every  febrile  attack. 

This  principle  [Cutaneo-pulmonic  Sympathy]  explain* 
i\\c  enormous  waste  of  life  occasioned  by  Aerial  vicissitudes 
operating  on  the  lungs  of  delicate  females  through  the 
medium  of  the  skin,  in  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  their 
dress,  and  their  frequent  exposure  to  the  chilling  damps  of 
night,  aflerthe  perspiratory  vessels  have  been  over-excite(} 
in  crowded  rooms,  or  fatigue  has  been  induced  by  the 
acductive  exertions  of  the  dance. 

Subsect.  2. — Cidanco-gasttic  Sf/mpathj/.  The  next 
association,  or  consent  of  parts,  between  the  exterior 
and  interior,  is  that  subsisting  between  the  skin  and 
stomach  ;  which,  in  uniformity  with  the  former,  we  may 
designate  the  cutaneo-gastric  Sympathy.  This  has 
long  been  observed  and  acknowledged  by  physicians  ;  bui 
its  important  influence  on  health  has  not  been  sufliciently 
attended  to  by  ])rac<itioners.  Ojic  of  the  most  familiar  and 
frequent  instances  illustrative  of  this  consent,  is,  where 
cold  or  wet  is  applied  to  the  fee f,  exciting  pain  or  indiges- 
tion in  the  stomach  ;  an  occurrence  which  almost  every 
individual,  whether  valc/udinary  or  not,  must  have 
personally  experienced.  Now  when  we  consider  the 
influence  which  the  state  of  the  stomach  [the  primary 
organ  of  digestion  sympathising  extensively  with  the  whole 
nervous  system]  must  have  on  the  health;  and  when  we 
contemplate  the  frequency  of  the  abovementioncd  occur- 
rence in  a  climate  for  ever  varying  from  heat  to  cold— 
from  drought  to  moisture,  Ave  cannot  but  conclude  that  this 
contributes  materially  to  swell  the  long  catalogue  q£ 
tStomach  Complaints, 
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In  this,  as  in  the  former  instance,  delicate  females,  wifl* 
4  languid  circulation,  light  dress,  and  thin  shoes,  become 
the  most  common  sufferers ;  and  hence,  although  they  are 
infinitely  more  temperate  in  food  and  drink  than  the  other 
sex;  yet  are  they  considerably  more  subject  to  th^e  wliole 
tribe  of  dyspeptic  complaiiits,  particularly  heai-t-bum, 
flatulence,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  want  of  appetite. 

Subsect.  3. — Cutaneo-intestinal  Sj/mpat/ij/.  The  third 
medium  of  Influence  between  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  the  viscera,  is  intimately  combined  with,  and  seems 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  It  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  cuTANEO-iNTESTir^^AL  Sympathy,  and  is  gene- 
rally evinced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cutaneo-gastric, 
when  cold  or  wet  is  applied  to  the  lower  extremities. 
But  the  intestinal  canal  sympathises  readily  with  every  part 
of  the  skin,  and  the  most  common  origin  of  bowel  com- 
plaints is  cheeked  perspiration,  as  all  valetudiriaries  can 
affirm,  especially  those  whose  digestive  organs  have  been 
weakened  by  residence  in  hot  climates,  where  fluxes  are  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Subsect.  4. — Ciitaneo-renal  Sympathi/.  The  fourth^: 
©r  CDTANEO-RENAL  Sympathy  has  already  been  glanced 
at;  and  occurs  in  health,  where  it  appears  as  a  ^;^'cG^'oMSi 
increase  of  urine  when  cold  weather,  or  the  cold  bath 
contracts  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  diminishes  perspi- 
I'ation.  It  is,  however,  the  medium  of  disease  also ;  for 
frequent  determinations  of  this  kind  to  the  urinary  organs, 
"where  there  are  any  calculous  or  nephritic  affections, 
considerably  increase  irritation,  and  induce  inflammatory 
tendencies  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

Subsect.  5. — Cvtaneo-hepatic  Sympathy.  The  fifth  and 
last,  though  not  least,  is  the  cutaneo-hepatic  Sym- 
pathy,- which  I  have  traced  minutely  in  my  Essay  on 
Tropical  Climates,  as  elucidating  more  clearly  the  in- 
fluence of  a  high  range  of  atmospherical  heat  on  the 
European  Constitution,  and  shewing  in  what  manner  the 
biliary  system  is,  under  such  circumstances,  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  derangement. 

It  may  at  first  sight,  appear  strange,  that  if  a  sympathy 
existed  between  the  skin  and  liver,  it  should  have  been 
overlooked,  while  a  consent  between  the  surface  and  the 
lungs,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  kidneys,  was 
observed  and  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  Physiolo- 
gists.    And  y^t  it  appears  equally  strange,  that  such  au 
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organ  as  that  for  (he  secretion  of  bile — occupying  so  largf? 
a  space,  and  perforoiing  so  important  an  office  in  the  animal 
economy,  should  be  abnost  the  only  viscus  exempted  frorn 
a  sympatlietic  communication  with  the  surface. 

Several  causes  have  consj)ired  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  this  sympathy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  biliary  organ  is  peculiarly  insensible,  and  that  even 
structural  derangenient  may  go  on  to  a  vast  extent,  without 
exciting  much  pain  or  apprehension.  In  the  second  place^ 
derangements  in  ihe  funct/o?is  of  this  organ  are  still  more 
obscure,  and  require  the  minutest  attention  to  symptoms  and 
feelings,  which  hardly  any  but  the  patienthimselt  can  com- 
prehend, and  that  too,  when  his  attention  is  excited  to  the 
subject,  and  when  he  is  himself  acquainted  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame.  For  instance,  unless  the  consist-* 
ence,  colour,  &c.  &c.  of  the  fceces  are  assiduously  attended 
to,  (which,  of  course,  is  rarely  the  case)  the  state  of  the 
biliary  secretion  cannot  be  ascertained. 

In  the  third  place,  the  symptoms  attending  derangements 
of  tiie  biliary  system,  are  so  easily  mistaken  for,  and  so 
generally  accompanied  by  derangements  in  the  other  diges- 
tive organs,  as  to  mislead  the  patient  himself,  and  too  often 
his  Medical  adviser. 

Fourthly,  it  is  oidy  in  tropical  regions,  where  hepatic 
diseases  force  themselves  upon  the  most  inert  observation, 
that  the  sympathetic  connection  between  the  functions  of 
the  skin  and  liver  would  be  likely  to  arrest  attention,  par- 
ticularly M  here  the  j)ersonal  sufferings  of  the  observer  might 
])e  the  means  of  exciting  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  accu- 
racy in  the  investigation.  Such  was  the  case,  when  I  traced 
the  sympathy  in  question  ;  and  by  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  delineate  the  nature,  the  causes,  and  the  treatment 
of  diseases  in  hot  climates.  I  shall  here  only  give  a  mere 
outline  of  the  result  of  my  observations  on  this  interesting 
subject,  referring  to  the  various  parts  of  my  Essay  for  a 
more  extended  clucidatioiL 

It  is  admitted  that  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  atmos- 
plieric  heat  has  attained  its  maximum,  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  more  copious  than  in  winter  and  spring.  It  is  also  known 
to  those  who  have  lived  or  practised  in  hot  climates,  that 
among  the  Europeans  who  migrate  thither,  the  redundant 
secretion  of  bile  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, whether  in  sickness  or  in  liealth,  during  the  first  years 
of  lesidcnce  there,  and  while  the  constitution  is  becoming 
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assimilated  to  the  new  climate.  The  most  superficial 
observer  will  acknowledge  that  in  summer  and  autumn  here^ 
and  during  the  period  alluded  to,  in  hot  climates,  the  per-* 
spiration  is  greatly  increased.  Here  then  are  two  eiFects 
steadilj  produced  by  the  same  cause,  viz.  perspiration  and 
biliary  secretion  augmented  by  a  hio:h  range  of  Atmosphe- 
rical temperature.  Now  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  iiige- 
nious  physioloijists  that  contemporary  tiction  in  any  two 
organs  will,  in  time,  produce  such  an  association  that  when 
the  impulse  is  given  to  o«e,  the  other  will  act  by  what  is 
termed  sj-rapathy.  Allowing  then,  that  there  is  no  original 
consent  between  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver,  surelj*- 
this  synchronous  state  of  excitement,  produced  by  the 
same  general  cause,  in  all  climates  and  ages,  must  form 
one ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  contended  for ;  as  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  know  how  the  sympathy  has  been  produced, 
provided  we  know  that  it  really  exists,  and  of  this  fact,  I 
trust  I  have  adduced  sufficient  proof  in  my  former  Essay. 
By  the  Sympathy  in  question,  the  whole  range  of  effects 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  tropical  climates  on  Euro- 
pean constitutions,  becomes  easily  explicable,  and  what  is 
of  more  consequence,  it  points  directly  to  those  means  of 
prevention  and  cure  which  the  most  extended  experience 
Las  proved  to  be  most  effectual ;  a  circumstance  that  adds 
no  inconsiderable  weight  to  the  evidence  of  its  truth. 

I  have  shewn  in  the  Essay  alluded  to,  that  the  increased 
secretion  of  bile,  though  a  matter  of  considerable  inconve- 
nience, would  be  of  comparatively  trifling  consequence, 
did  it  not  predispose  to  a  much  more  serious  event — a  check- 
to  the  secretion  ;  in  the  same  manner,  that  after  a  profuse 
perspiration  the  salutary  discharge  from  the  skin  is  more 
easily  suppressed,  than  if  the  perspiratory  vessels  had  not 
been  thus  inordinately  excited.  So  in  this  country,  the 
augmented  secretion  of  bile  and  also  of  perspiration,  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  is  attended  with  few  bad  effects  till  the 
autumnal  vicissitudes  commence,  when  frequent  checks  to 
both  secretions  derange  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  render  the  biliary  and  gastric  secretions  both 
irregular  and  vitiated,  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 
Here  then,  we  see  that  our  owti  climate  has  considerable 
effect  on  the  Hepatic  system,  by  means  of  the  sympathy 
in  question,  though  such  a  circumstance  has  been  little 
suspected  ;  and  if  the  influence  of  climate  is  not  so  power- 
ful as  to  frequently  drive  the  biliary  organ  into  a  state  of 
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inflammation  or  suppuration,  as  between  the  tropics,  it  is 
quite  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  certain  causes,  which 
I  shall  liereafter  trace,  to  occasion  or  increase  that  extensive 
class  of  chronic  and  functional  derangements  of  the  hepatic 
system,  which  have  so  long  been  falsely  designated  by  the 
vague  epithets — nervous,  dyspeptic,  and  hypochondriacal. 

Subsect.  6. — Internal  SympatJiies.  Besides  these  sym- 
pathies between  tlie  surface  of  the  body  and  various 
internal  organs,  there  is  another  train  of  sympathies, 
not  less  remarkable,  between  the  organs  themselves.  That 
between  the  stomach  and  brain  (Gastro-cerebral)  has 
been  long  observed  by  Pliysicians,  a  familiar  instance  of 
which  occurs  in  what  is  not  inaptly  termed  the  sick 
head-ache. 

The  stomach  indeed  seems  the  centre  of'  sympathies ; 
for  besides  the  above-mentioned,  it  sympathises  with  the 
iirer ;  (Gastro-hepatic  sympathy)  on  which  account  the 
diseases  of  the  latter  organ  are  often  referred  to  the  former. 
AVith  the  kidneys  it  sj-mpathises  very  evidently,  since 
irritability  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  common  symptom  of 
calculous  affections  of  the  kidney  or  ureter  ;  this  may  be 
termed  the  Gastro-renal  sympathy.  The  consent  between 
the  stomach  and  womb  (Utero-gastric  sympathy)  is  evinced 
during  pregnancy  by  morning  sickness  in  the  earlier  stages, 
and  the  whimsical  appetites  or  longings  which,  in  particu- 
lar constitutions,  appear  at  more  advanced  periods  of  Ges- 
tation. The  latter  symptoms  have  been  ridiculed  by  modern 
physiologists,  as  imaginary  or  knavish,  (as  was  indeed  the 
Tvhole  doctrine  of  sympathy)  but — 

*'  Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurrit." 

The  foregoing  considerations  will  induce  the  medical 
sceptic  io  pause  before  he  pronounces  those  cravings  to  be 
unnatural  or  fictitious,  because  they  are  sometimes  assumed 
for  selfish  purposes.  We  see  then,  that  the  insalutary  im- 
pressions of  the  atmosphere  transmitted  from  the  surface  io 
the  central  parts  of  our  bodies,  may  be  there  reproduced 
and  transmitted  from  organ  to  organ,  by  means  of  the  sym- 
pathies above-mentioned,  till  various  and  complicated  ma- 
ladies, accompanied  by  a  tribe  of  obscure  and  anomalous 
symptoms  have  arisen,  that  are  as  embarrassing  to  the 
Physician  as  they  are  distressing  to  the  patient  I 

Subsect.  7 .—-Scrofula.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  long  been  considered  as  more  afiected  witli  scrofala 
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<lian  Chose  of  almost  any  other  climate  ;  and  there  is  every 
?eason  to  believe  that  this  national  infirmity  is  attributable 
to  the  mutability  of  our  atmosphert^.  That  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  distributed  through  all 
parts  of  the  bodj  and  so  widely  spread  over  the  surface, 
should  suffer  from  aerial  impressions  requires  little  stretch 
of  belief,  and  the  subject  has  lately  undergone  so  able  a  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Goodlad,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  here,  and  therefore  I  shall  merely  adduce  a  short 
extract  or  two  from  Mr.  G's  Essay,  in  corroboration  of 
what  I  here  advance. 

"  Scrofula,  says  Dr.  Cullen,  generally  shows  itself  at  first, 
at  a  particular  season  of  the  year ;  and  at  some  time  between 
the  winter  and  summer  solstice,  but  commonly  long  before 
the  latter  period.  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  usually  connected  with  tlie  course 
of  the  seasons.''^  vol.  4th.  p.  364.  ^'  The  Influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  (says  Mr.  Goodlad,  Essay,  p.  95)  over  the  ac- 
tions which  constitute  sprofula  appears,  even  from  this 
author's  (Cullen's)  account  much  too  general  and  extensive, 
lo  have  enabled  him  to  attribute  every  phenomenon  of  this 
unpleasant  complaint  to  the  "  acrimony  of  the  fluids"  ;  andi 
this  view  of  the  subject  swells  into  greater  importance 
when  we  consider  that  the  disease  occupies  those  parts, 
which  in  children  are  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  that  it  is  most  frequent  in  those  countries 
where  the  climate  is  most  variable,  and  at  the  most  variable 
seasons,  and  that  we  can  only  attribute  its  very  frequent  oc- 
currence  in  this  kingdom  to  the  climate  which  has  become 
proverbial." — Mr.  Goodlad  elucidates  his  reasonings  by 
striking  facts  ;  among  others  he  adduces  the  well  known 
circumstance  of  scrofula  being  so  uncommonly  prevalent 
at  Manchester,  and  accounts  for  it  thus. 

"  The  children  from  a  very  early  period  of  life  are  cooped 
up  in  cotton  mills,  where  the  atmospheric  heat  is  seldom 
below  60°  ;  ventilation  is  nqt,  or  cannot  be,  sulficiently  at- 
tended to ;  the  constitutional  powers  are  thereby  weakened, 
and  the  frame  rendered  less  able  to  resist  those  effects  which 
the  application  of  any  external  agent  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. After  the  day's  confinement  in  heated  rooms,  the 
children  are  exposed  to  cold  and  wet;  they  are  generally 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  the  rest  of  their  clothing  is 
little  calculated  to  defend  them  from  this  sudden  transition," 
p.  136. 
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This  disease,  therefore,  being  clearly  traced  to  oricr'nal 
influence  of  climate,  while  the  predisj)ositionis  trausauttcd 
from  parent  to  child,  enables  us  more  easily  to  explain  the 
prevalence  and  fatality  ot  pulmonarj/  coisumplion^  ^vhich, 
in  so  great  a  majority  of  cases,  d(  pends  on  scrofulous  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs,  excited  to  inflammation  by  aerial  vicissi- 
tudes 

Suhsect.  S.^RecapituJalion.  hci  us  now  briefly  reca- 
pitulate the  leading  features  of  the  foregoing  preliminary 
discussion 

1  st — The  climate  of  England  is  remarkably  variable ; 
the  mean  tempfrature  being  about  52°  Fahrenheit. 

2ndly — Sudden  atmospherical  vicissitudes  are  very, 
prejudicial  to  health. 

3rdly — The  transitions  are  injurious  to  the  constitu- 
tion in  proportion  as  the  temperature  has  been  much 
above  or  much  below  the  medium  heat  of  the  time 
and  place  previously,  and  also  in  projiortion  to  the 
length  of  time  it  continued  at  the  opposite  extreme  : 
because  the  operation  oi  heat  predisposes  the  human 
frame  to  be  more  easily  injured  by  sudden  transitions  to 
cold,  and  vice  versa. 

4thl3' — Atmospherical  impressions  arc  primarily 
made  on  the  skin  and  lungs 

othly — There  is  an  intimate  sympathy  between  the 
skin  and  lungs,  ^hich  becomes  the  medium  whereby 
atmospherical  transitions  occasion  or  increase  the  ex- 
tensive class  of  pulmonic  complaints,  from  a  common 
catarrh  to  a  confirmed  Phthisis.  This  class  may  be 
termed  the  national  or  climatorial  disease,  in  the  same 
manner  as  derangements  of  the  biliari/  system  form  the 
most  numerous  class  in  tropical  climes. 

Gthly — The  sympathy  between  the  skin  and  stomach 
(cutaneo-gastric)  leads  to  the  production  or  aggrava- 
tion of  many  complaints  in  the  functions  of  the  latter 
organ,  from  aerial  vicissitudes  acting  on  the  surface. 

Tthly — The  cidaneo-iiitesiinalsyxw^ZLihy,  or  consent 
between  the  skin  and  intestines,  occasions  derange- 
ments of  the  bowels  in  the  same  way. 

Sthly — The  "  cidaneo-renal  sympathy,"  or  consent 
between  the  surface  and  kidneys  accounts  for  the  vica- 
rious increase  of  urine,  A\hen  the  pores  of  the  skin  are 
constricted,  and  perspiration  diminished. 
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9tli1y — The  "  cutaneo-hepatic  sympatiij,"  or  con- 
sent between  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver, 
accounts  for  the  mode  in  which  atmospherical  impres- 
sions on  the  surface  occasion  or  increase  hepatic  de- 
rangements, which  have  too  often  been  mistaken  for, 
and  misnomered — nervous,  dyspeptic,  and  hypochon- 
driacal. 

JOthly — The  interior  organs  themselves  when  once 
affected  through  sympathy  with  the  surface,  sympa- 
thise unequivocally  with  one  another,  producing 
various  anomalous  and  complicated  symptoms. 

llthly — Aerial  vicissitudes   produce  scrofula,   the 
taint  or  predisposition  to  which  is  transmitted  from 
parent  to  progeny. 
It  may  be  observed  here,  that  if  the  various  organs  above- 
mentioned  sympathise  so  sensibly  with  the  surface,  so  also 
do  the  skin  and  its  functions  sympathise  in  turn  with  them. 
Rarely,   if  ever,  are  the  skin  and  perspiration  natural,  when 
any  derangement  is  going  forward  i\\  the  structure  or  func- 
tions of  the  aforesaid  viscera. 

We  now  proceed  to  an  important  subject,  the  means  of 
counteracting,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  deleterious 
impressions  of  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  us ;  and  which 
we  see,  by  means  of  the  sympathies  pointed  out,  are  com- 
municated to  internal  organs  of  vital  importance  in  the 
animal  economy.  If  to  some  readers  the  investigation  has 
appeared  too  minute,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  lucid 
explanation  of  causes  suggests  to  every  intelligent  mind  a 
variety  of  ideas  relative  to  the  prevention  of  effects,  wliicli 
could  hardly  be  conveyed  by  the  most  elaborate  didactic 
rules.  Jn  tiiis  respect  all  our  popular  medical  works  are 
Jamenfably  deficient. 

To  treat  in  detail,  Iiowever,  of  the  principal  prophylactic 
measures  here,  would  be  to  anticipate  the  observations 
which  will  come  in,  more  appropriately,  under  the  head  of 
dress,  and  other  subdivisions  of  the  work.  J  shall  confine 
myself  therefore  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  medi- 
cal treatment  of  those  diseases  resulting  from  the  influence 
of  our  variable  climate  on  the  English  constitution,  particu- 
larly in  their  incipient  stages,  when  indeed  their  progress 
is  most  easily  checked,  and  their  sequel£e  avoided. 

If  the  delusive,  but  ingenious  speculations  of  the  Bru- 
r.onians  have  produced  infinite  mischief  in  their  attempts 
to  simplify  too  much,   and  reduce  diseases  within  the  nar- 
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TOW  boundary  of  two  classes,  sthenic  and  asthenic  ;  it  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  their  predecessors,  by  wild  theories 
and  endless  distinctions,  had  created  contusion  and  diffi- 
culty, where  a  little  attentive  observation  of  Nature  and 
facts  might  have  led  to  simpler  doctrines  and  more  uniform 
practice. 

The  Phantoms  of  "  debility  and  putrescenc/i/ y^  resusci- 
tated in  the  Brunonian  school,  and  there  arrayed  in  colours 
truly  alarming,  have  held,  to  this  day,  in  imaginary  chains, 
their  widely  disseminated  votaries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  although  the  more  enlightened  practitioners 
of  this  country  reject  the  tenets  of  Brown,  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  many  of  his  most  erroneous  doctrines,  still 
paralyse  their  arms  and  haunt  their  imaginations. 

Within  these  few  years,  however,  the  trammels  of  me- 
dical authority  have  been  broken,  and  a  mental  emancipa- 
tion has  led  men  of  genius  and  observation  io  deduce  doC' 
trines  from  facts,  instead  of  bowing  in  silent  acquiescence 
to  the  dogmas  of  antiquity,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be 
chained  to  the  footstool  of  prejudice. 

To  these  Phantoms  and  prejudices  we  owe  the  exclusion 
of  the  cool  breath  of  heaven  from  the  parched  and  fevered 
patient  labouring  under  Eruptive  and  other  acute  diseases ; — « 
To  these,  the  rejection  of  purgatives  in  typhoid  fevers ; — 
To  these,  the  proscription  of  the  Lancet  in  every  febrile 
complaint,  not  unequivocally  accompanied  with  topical 
inflammation!  But  modern  experience  has  proved  ihoXcold 
water  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  burning  sur- 
face of  fever,  and  that  instead  of  laxative  glysters,  at  long 
intervals,  daily  and  repeated  purgatives  do  not  weaken 
but  refresh  the  patient  labouring  under  typhus. 

Dearly  purchased  experience  has  also  shewn,  that  in 
those  terrific  endemics,  which  occasionally  sweep  off  whole 
ranks  of  our  countrymen  beneath  the  burning  skies  of  the 
Indies,  the  rapid  abstraction  of  blood — the  cold  or  tepid 
affusion  of  water — the  most  prompt  evacuations  from  the 
bowels — and  the  liberal  administration  of  mercury,  have 
snatched  thousands  from  a  premature  grave,  where  the  scho- 
lastic doctrines  of  debility  and  putrescency,  with  their 
inseparable  attendants.  Bark,  Wine,  and  Opium,  would 
have  precipitated  (hem  inevitably  into  the  jaws  of  death  ! 

It  is  only  by  minutely  investigating  the  various  links  in 
the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "  Ratio 
Sj/7nptomatum^*  in  diseases,  that  we  can  arrive  at  satisfac- 
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iary  doctrines  and  successful  practice ;  nor  should  this 
mode  of  proceeding  be  branded  with  the  epithets  Theore- 
tical or  Speculative.  The  deductions  are  legitimate, 
because  they  result  from  observation  and  facts  ;  and  the 
reasoning  is  practical,  because  it  is  the  oflfepring  of  expe- 
rience. 

We  have  shewn  that  atmospherical  vicissitudes  acting 
on  the  surface  produce,  by  a  chain  of  sympathies,  con- 
siderable derangement  in  the  functions  or  even  structure  of 
internal  organs.  Now  although  the  identity  of  cause  leads 
to  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  means  of  prevention  ; 
(as  will  hereafter  be  shewn)  yet,  the  impressions  having 
once  produced  their  morbid  effects,  a  variety  in  the  means 
of  removal  is  essentially  necessary.  We  shall  therefore 
examine  the  effects  in  the  order  of  their  causes. 

Sect.  II. — CUTANEO-PULMOXIC  SYMPATHY,  AS  ELUCI° 
i)ATING  THE  ETIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  CERTAIN 
DISEASES    OF    THE    HESPIRATORY    ORGANS. 

If  "we  survey  the  whole  tribe  of  pulmonic  complaints^ 
from  a  common  catarrh  to  a  confirmed  phthisis,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  acknowledge  tliat,  of  all  organs,  the  lungs 
are  by  far  the  most  frequently  affected,  independently  of 
their  participating  in  the  effects  of  fevers,  in  common  with 
other  viscera. 

Pulmonary  consumption  alone  is  computed  to  carry  off 
fifty-five  thousand  British  subjects  annually,  or  cause  one- 
fifth  or  sixth  of  the  whole  mortality.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  deaths  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  asthma,  water 
in  the  chest,  &c.  the  catalogue  becomes  frightful :  though, 
as  I  remarked  before,  a  consideration  of  the  texture  and 
ofiice  of  the  organ  in  question,  and  the  climate  we  inhabit, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  peculiar  prevalence  and 
mortality  of  pulmonic  complaints  in  this  countrj'. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  attribute  genuine  Phthisis,  or 
turbercular  consumption  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate. I  believe  the  remote,  predisponent,  or  as  some  term 
it,  the  hereditary  cause  to  be  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  nascent  turbercles  in  the  lungs  \  but  I  believe 
also  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  this  taint  is  excited  into 
action,  or  these  turbercles  into  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion, by  the  effects  of  climate,  and  principally  by  often 
repeated  and  neglected  colds,   together  with  the  higher 
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degrees  of  pulmonic  inflammation. — If  therefore  I  have 
been  successful  in  proving  that  scrofula  itself  is  produced 
by  climate,  the  Avhole  class  of  pulmonary  complaints  may 
then  hi  reierred,  directly  or  indirectly,  primarily  or  secon- 
darily, to  atmos[)herical  transitions. 

If  we  narrowly  observe  the  operation  of  these,  we  shall 
in  most  cases,  find  the  functions  of  the  skin  tirst  deranged. 
That  diapniic  or  insensible  perspiration  which  just  keeps 
the  skin  soft  and  of  a  natural  temperature  and  feel,  is 
checked.  The  balance  of  (he  circulation  is  slightly  dis- 
turbed. It  oscillates  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  and 
back  again,  as  is  manifested  by  the  slight  chills  and  flush- 
ings, that  succeed  each  other.  But  that  the  balanoe  is 
cljiefly  broken  by  a  determination  to  the  interior  or  larger 
vessels,  M'ith  a  torpor  of  the  capillaries  on  the  surface,  is 
jproved  by  the  almost  coristant  sense  of  chilliness  and  incli- 
nation to  keep  near  the  tire  which  we  fe<'l  in  catarrhal  and 
other  pulmonic  complaints.  The  capillaries  in  the  lungs 
sympathising  with  those  on  the  surface,  the  blood  is  not 
transmitted  through  them  with  the  same  facility  as  before  ; 
and  hence  a  plethora  is  kept  up  in  that  organ,  till  the  com- 
plaint is  removed.  Nature  seems  to  effect  this  by  an 
increase  of  action  in  the  exhalent  vessels  and  glands  s])read 
over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  where 
an  eff^usion  or  secretion  takes  place  in  the  lorm  of  an  expec- 
toration which  gradually  relieves  the  turgescence  in  the 
lungs,  as  it  is  brought  off  by  coughing,  till  the  functions  of 
the  skin  and  respiratory  organs  at  length  resume  their 
healthy  standard. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  from  this  lowest  grade  of  pul- 
monic disorder,  denominated  catarrh,  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  inflammation  t)r  pneumonia,  the  effects  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  atmospheri- 
cal causes,  already  pourtrayed,  and  also  according  as  the 
constitution,  and  particularly  the  lungs,  have  suffered  de- 
terioration by  previous  attacks. 

The  rationale  here  attempted  points  directly  to  the  mea- 
sures of  relief — viz.  to  determine  to  the  surface,  restore  the 
functiojis  of  the  skin,  and  relieve  the  respiratory  organs. 

Thus  in  the  milder  degrees  of  pulmonic  disorder,  result- 
ing from  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  tepid,  diluent  drinks, 
moderately  warm  clothing,  and  a  certain  degree  of  abste- 
miousness, effi'Ct  the  two  first  objecfs.  But^whenever  the 
balance  of  the  circulatio.u  is  so  far  broken  as  to  cause  any 
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feonsiderable  degree  of  pulmonic  inflammafiort,  marked 
by  pain  in  the  chest,  congh,  and  want  of  freedom  in  respi- 
ration,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  febrile  symptoms,  then 
the  lungs  are  to  be  relieved  by  more  active  measures;  other- 
wise the  most  serious  consequences  may  ensue^  directly  by 
the  inflammation  itself,  or  indirectly  by  exciting  scrofulous 
tubercles  into  a  state  that  may  ultimately  give  rise  to  pul° 
nionary  consumption. 

In  all  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  it  appears 
that  Nature  attempts  the  cure  by  expectoration  ;  but  in  the 
severer  cases  she  is  seldom  successful,  for  besides  that  the 
discharge  is  inefficient,  tiie  cough  and  fever  attending  this 
process,  are  harrassing  and  dangerous  to  the  patient,  who 
seldom  escapes  without  consequences  resulting  from  this 
ffiatural  attempt  at  a  cure,  Avhich  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
illness. 

The  most  obvious,  and  what  is  more  essential^  the  most 
certain  plan  of  relieving  the  organ  of  respiration  in.  these 
cases  .consists  in  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  circulating  mass 
of  fluids  ;  first  by  bleeding  from  a  large  orifice  till  the  in° 
ilamraatory  action  is  interrupted  by  sj-ncope,  or  at  least  a 
sense  of  fainting,  which  will  often  render  a  repetition  of 
this  species  of  evacuation  unnecessarv.  Secondly  by  pur- 
gations, which  by  acting  on  the  intestinal  canal,  abstract 
from  the  general  circulation  a  verj^  considerable  proportion 
of  fluid,  besides  clearing  the  bowels,  and  thereby  allowing 
a  freer  course  to  the  blood  through  the  great  vessels  distri- 
bnted  to  the  various  abdominal  viscera,  as  well  as  to  the 
lower  extremities.  The  pernicious  doctrines  of  debility, 
rather  than  any  popular  prejudices  against  these  decisive 
measures  at  the  commencement,  have  too  often  rendered  the 
surest  means  of  relief  comparatively  inert,  if  not  actually 
prejudicial.  It  appears  to  be  the  aim  of  practitioners  rather 
to  moderate  than  subdue  the  inflammatory  action^  trusting 
to  the  natural  process  of  expectoration  for  the  completion 
of  cure,  instead  of  extermiimting,  as  it  were,  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  rendering  the  tedious,  uncertain,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  process  of  expectoration  uimecessary. 

That  the  most  violent  pulmonic  inflammation  may  be 
subdued  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  without  a  particle 
of  expectoration,  many  practitioners  of  eminence  could 
bear  witness  ;  but  it  requires  discrimination  to  hit  the  mark 
in  safety ;  for  if  we  go  blindly  beyond  a  certain  pointj  au 
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effusion  Avill  take  place  in  the  lungs  from  too  copious  as  aycII 
as  too  scant  1/  depletion. 

In  whatever  manner  we  proceed,  at  first,  it  is  certain 
that  after  expectoration  has  commenced,  evacuations  both 
by  bleeding;  and  purging  are  to  be  cautiously  emploj'ed. 
They  are  the  more  safe  in  proportion  as  the  expectoration 
,  is  scanty,  the  cough  dry  and  troublesome,  and  the  surface 
fevered.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  expectoration  begins 
to  come  more  copious,  and  the  surface  relaxes,  although 
considerable  pain  accompanies  the  cough,  the  lancet  and 
purgatives  are  seldom  necessary  to  conduct  to  a  safe  ter- 
mination. Antimonials  at  first,  and  gradually  increased 
expectorants,  as  the  febrile  stricture  goes  oil",  will,  in 
general,  succeed,  with  blistei-s  to  relieve  local  uneasiness. 
But  the  common  mode  of  applying  a  blister  almost  as  soon 
as  evacuants  are  prescribed,  ])roduces  great  mischief.  The 
stimulus  of  a  blister  generally  proves  hurtful  during  the 
first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  of  pulmonic  inflamma- 
tion, unless  the  most  prompt  and  decisive  evacuations  are 
early  had  recourse  to ;  a  mode  of  practice  that  I  would 
strongly  recommend  from  undoubted  evidence  of  its  utility^ 

In  recovering  from  most  acute  diseases,  but  particularlj 
from  one  where  so  important  an  organ  as  the  lungs  has 
suffered  ;  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  is  necessary  to  re- 
strain the  patient's  appetite,  which  almost  invariably  ex- 
ceeds the  power  of  digestion,  and  produces  a  tendency  to 
return  of  the  febrile  state.  But  this  is  not  all ;  blood  is 
formed  in  such  abundance  by  the  new  supply  of  food,  that 
the  excretions  are  not  adequate  to  keep  a  proper  equili~ 
brium  in  the  circulation  ;  hence  the  slightest  degree  of 
plethora  is  apt  to  oppress  the  weakened  organ,  and  relapse 
is  the  consequence.  This  caution  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  practitioner's  mind,  since  any  sanction 
which  he  may  give  to  the  solicitations  of  the  patient  or 
friends  will  certainly  be  remembered  when  the  sinister  oc- 
currence takes  place,  and  all  the  bad  consequences  will  be 
laid  to  his  charge. 

Subsect.  2.  Asthtna. — This  disease  has  been  verj 
uselessly  divided  into  almost  as  many  species  as  there  are 
exciting  causes  or  morbid  complications.  There  is  but  one 
species  of  convulsive,  or  periodical  Asthma,  although  it 
may  be  combined  w  ith  various  diseases  which  obstruct  the 
free  function  of  the  lungs,  occasioning  more  or  less  of 
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permanent  dyspnoea  ov  difficuKy  of  brealliing,  which 
difficulty  is  always  greatly  aggravated  during  the  proper 
asthmatic  paroxysm.  Thus  there  may  be  organic  disease 
of  the  lieart  combined  with  asthma,  and  then  we  have 
Angina  Pectoris.  The  lungs  of  an  asthmatic  individual 
may  become,  as  the  weak  point,  the  seat  of  irregular  gouty 
irritation ;  then  we  have  Asthma  Arthriticura,  or  goutf 
astiima.  There  may  be  dropsy  of  some  of  the  pectoral 
cavities,  forming  a  dangerous  complication ;  or  there  may 
be  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  themselves;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  astlima  to  forbid  Phthisis,  or  "dice  versa. 

There  is  no  disease  which  presents  a  finer  specimen,  or 
a  more  decisive  illustration  of  atmospheric  influence  over 
the  human  functions ;  or  of  that  broken  balance  in  the 
excitement  and  circulation,  which  thence  results,  than 
asthma.  The  whole  symptomatology,  predisposition,  and 
consecutive  phenomena  give  evidence  to  this  statement. 

Si/mptomatologi/ . — Preceding  sense  of  fulness,  tightness, 
flatulence  in  the  epigastric  region — with  yawning,  and 
discharge  of  pale  urine.  These  symptoms  are  followed  in 
the  night  by  the  above  sensations  in  the  chesty  thus  shewing 
the  incipient  oscillations  of  the  vital  power  or  excitement, 
accompanied,  of  course,  by  vascular  derangement.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  warning  symptom  is  often  a 
sudden  inclination  to  stool,  or  intestinal  irritation,  which 
as  quickly  shifts  its  seat  to  the  stomach,  and  then  flies  to^ 
its  favourite  station,  the  chest.  Now  come  on  convulsive 
dry  cough — difliculty  of  inspiration — heaving  of  the  chest 
and  shoulders — wheezing — pallor  or  livor  of  the  counte- 
nance— inability  to  lie  down — coldness  of  the  extremities- 
gasping  for  fresh  air — gyeat  perturbation  in  the  pulse, 
which  is  weak  or  throbbing — intermitting  or  redoubling. 
Head-ache  next  succeeds  in  most  people — feverishness — 
belching  of  wind,  and  discharge  of  the  same  downwards, 
especially  when  the  paroxysms  are  taking  the  turn.  All 
this  time,  the  patient's  mind  is  greatly  agitated — often  there 
is  horror  or  apprehension  of  death.  The  unhappy  sufferer 
indeed  is  the  picture  of  distress,  and  experiences  the  ago- 
nies— worse  than  the  agonies  of  death.  The  fit  gradually 
declines  with  deposition  in  the  urine — and  a  sliglit  or  co- 
pious secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
which  depositions  and  secretions  appear  to  be  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  a  returning  equality  of  balance  in  the 
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excitement  and  circulation  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm 
is  very  various  ;  and  so  are  the  returns  of  the  fit.  The 
latter  often  seem  totally  with  the  phases  of  the  moon  ;  but 
this,  in  all  probability,  is  owins"  to  the  atmospherical  per- 
turbations and  vicissitudes  ^vhich  so  generally  happen  at 
these  epochs.  It  is  more  frequently  immediately  prior 
to  the  aerial  change,  that  the  asthmatic  patient  feels  him- 
self menaced  or  attacked.  Thus  approaching  falls  of  snow, 
or  rain,  changes  of  wind,  thick  fogs,  electrical  phenomena, 
&c.  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  this  complaint. 

Terminologj/ . — Here,  as  in  many  other  instraices,  effects. 
have  been  mistaken  for  causes.  Asthma  may  harrass  the 
patient  to  a  very  old  age,  and  produce  no  organic  lesion. 
Ai  other  times,  however,  when  inveterate,  it  may  terminate 
in  pneumonic  inflammation,  phthisis,  hydrothorax,  or 
apoplexy. 

Pathology. — In  uncomplicated  asthma,  death  discovers 
no  trace  of  organic  disease.  In  respect  to  the  proximate 
cause  therefore,  it  must  he  fttnctional^  and  not  structural. 
Some  people  deny  that  tliere  can  be  any  lesion  of  the  one 
without  lesion  of  the  other.  But  to  those  derangements  of 
organization  which  ofi'er  no  visible  trace  we  may  say— 

De  non  apparentibus  et  Don  existentibus  eadein  est  ratio. 

Every  phenomenon,  however,  of  the  disease  evinces  the 
great  breach  which  is  made  in  the  balance  of  the  excite- 
ment, and  consequently  of  the  circulation.  We  see  the 
"whole  vital  energy  concentrated,  as  it  were,  about  the  lungs, 
the  grand  seat  of  irritation  and  temporary  engorgement  of 
the  vascular  system.  Whether  spasm  may  or  may  not 
exist  in  the  respiratory  organ  at  this  time,  1  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  ;  but  no  person  who  has  attentively  ob- 
jserved  the  phenomena  of  an  asthmatic  paroxysm,  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  overpowered 
vith  blood,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  inordinate  irritation,  while 
the  skin,  the  extremities  and  various  other  .parts  of  the 
body  are  deprived  of  their  share  both  of  the  excitement  and 
circulation. 

Etiologi/ .—WcreAWaxy  conformation,  atmospherical  in- 
fluence— certain  irritations,  as  from  dust,  smoke,  offensive 
odours,  &c.  Wandering  gout — irritation  in  the  stomacli 
and  bowels — profuse  evacuations — intense  study — retroces- 
sion of  cutaneous  eruptions — strong  mental  emotions,  &:c. 
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^re  among  the  principal  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
of  asthma. 

TherapeidoIogT/. — In  the  paroxysm,  perpendicuhir  pos- 
ture in  a  spacious  apartment — free,  but  not  too  cool  air. 
Feet  to  be  immersed  in  warm  water.  If  at  this  time  an 
emollient  injection,  with  a  large  portion  of  tincture  of  cas- 
tor, and  tincture  of  assafaetida,  wer€  thrown  up,  it  would 
be  of  great  service  ;  but  it  should  be  done  with  as  little 
motion  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient  as  possible.  But 
our  grand  dc^pendence  is  on  laudanum,  aether,  camphor, 
assaicetida,  valerian  ;  and  antimonials  or  ipecacuanha  \o 
encourage  expectoration.  I  can  speak  from  observation, 
however,  that  opium  is  given,  in  general,  with  too  sparing 
a  hand,  as  well  as  aether,  camphor,  &c.  The  abdominal 
viscera  are  in  a  state  o^  torpor  proportioned  to  the  intensity 
of  orgasm  that  exists  in  the  lungs.  The  antispasmodics 
then,  as  in  tetanus,  may  be  given  in  doses  which  would 
produce  serious  mischief,  if  the  balance  of  excitement  and 
the  circulation  were  justly  poised.  In  such  cases,  I  have 
given  QO^  SO,  or  100  minims  of  laudanum  before  any  sen-= 
sible  effect  could  be  produced. 

Where  there  is  suspicion  of  organic  disease  accompany- 
ing asthma,  still  we  must  use  the  same  remedies,  though 
when  the  lungs  are  threatened  with  suffocation  from  the 
engorgement  of  their  vascular  structure,  we  must  occasi- 
onally endeavour  to  restore  tlie  balance  by  local,  or  even 
general  bleeding — sinapisms,  blisters,  &c.  in  short,  by 
every  kind  oi  cminter-irritation  both  internal  and  external. 

In  the  intervals,  the  great  thing  is  to  avoid  the  various 
exciting;  causes — to  keep  the  digestive  functions  in  a  pro- 
per state — to  guard  against  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and 
to  keep  up  a  regular  and  uniform  excretion  from  the  pores 
of  the  skin  by  flannels  ;  lastly  to  maintain  as  even  a  state  of 
mind  as  possible  ;  remembering  that  asthma  is  more  alarm- 
ing than  dangerous,  and  that  it  rarely  proves  fatal  unless 
when  complicated  with,  or  in  very  inveterate  cases,  termi- 
natiiig  in,  some  organic  disease  of  a  vital  organ. 

Subsect.  3  — Phthisis. — We  shall  now  take  a  very 
cursory  survey  of  that  singularly  melancholy  species  of 
pulmonic  disease,  denominated  Phthisis  or  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. It  iscertain,  that  notw  ithstanding  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  genuine  phthisis,  yet  a  great  many  diseases, 
accompanied  by  wasting  of  the  body,  hectic  feverj  and 
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cough  liave  been  classed  with  puhnonary  consumption, 
both  by  the  medical  alteiidants  and  friends  :  licnce  a  nuin-' 
ber  of  pretended  cures  have  been  pertbrjned,  and  nostrums 
liave  been  extolled,  when  tljc  complaint  was  only  loiig-  pro- 
tracted catarrh,  or  abscess  in  the  lungs  from  inflammation, 
where  no  scrofulous  taint  lurked  in  the  constitution.  The. 
Dumcrous  cases  that  have  been  published  of  pulmonary 
consumption  cured  by  Digitalis  also  w'ere  probably  abscesses 
in  the  lungs  from  pneumonia,  which  will  frequently  heai 
under  common  treatment,  where  lio  scrofulous  ten<]ency 
existed  previously.  It  will  be  found  that  where  f lie  disease 
approaches  insidiously  on  young  jx'ople  with  "  light  /laiVf 
fair  sfxins,  blue  ej/es,  florid  coniple.vions,  contracted  chest , 
and  hi ^h  shoNlders,'"  especially  if  any  of  their  progenitors 
Lave  fallen  victims  to  the  same  malady,  a  cure  will  rarely 
be  eflected,  though  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  long 
protracted,  where  the  patient's  circumstances  will  admit  of 
unremitted  altentio]i  to  regimen.  In  such  cases  the  slightest 
determination  to  the  lungs  shoidd  excite  anxiety  and  claim 
our  attention  ;  for  often  when  the  cough  is  so  trifling  as  to, 
be  only  a  slight  heck,  as  if  occasioned  by  mucus  or  phlegm 
in  the  throat,  we  shall  find  the  circulation  deranged  and 
considerably  accelerated  after  meals,  especially  of  animal 
food.  There  will  not  be  the  same  degree  of  ease  in  lying 
on  one  side  as  on  the  other  ;*  and  in  females  about  the  age 
of  puberty  the  catamenia  (menses)  will  not  come  on.  Hae- 
morrhage from  the  lungs,  luuler  such  circumstances,  is 
alwajs  suspieious,  for  althougii  it  often  appears  to  be  an 
eflbrt  of  nature  to  relieve  the  local  congestion,  yet  the  ulcer 
■which  succeeds  does  not  always  heal,  and  too  frequently 
ti^rniinates  in  confirmed  phthisis.  The  wantlering  pains 
and  anomalous  symptouis  which  so  often  accompany  the 
incipient  stage  of  pulmonary  coiisumption  are  embarrassing 
to  the  practitioner,  nor  can  any  thing  decisive  Ije  prognos-. 
ticated  frosn  the  expectoration,  for  pus  docs  not  appear  till 
tl'.e  disease  is  far  advanced — too  far  alas  for  cure  !  When 
phthisis  is  regularly  established,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
tlistressitig  pictures  which  the  human  frame  exhibits  in  its 
progress  to  corruption  !  The  hectic  flush  on  the  cheeks, 
the  Vermillion  lips,  the  burning  heat  in  the  palms  of  the 


•  Dr.  Parr  asserts,  tiiat  if  the  piiticut  can  lie  ou  the  side  where  ilic  paiu 
ii  felt  the  disease  i!>  not  phthisis. 
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^ands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  with  evening  fever,  are  perio- 
dicallv  changed  for  cold  colliquative  sweats,  holiov/,  pale, 
languid  countenance,  sharpening  features,  augmented  ex- 
pectoration, and  progressive  emaciation  !  Such  is  tlie 
Series  of  heart-rending  symptoms  which  are  daily  presented 
to  the  agonized  friends,  whose  distress  is  heightenc^d  hy  the 
never  dying  hopes  which  perpetually  spring  in  the  hectic 
breast !  Whether  it  is  that  the  delicate  organization  which 
predisposes  to  this  destructive  disease  contributes  to  amia- 
bility of  temper  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  is  doubtful ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  malady  in  question  falls  in  general 
on  the  best,  as  well  as  the  loveliest  part  of  the  creation. 

The  following  condensed  outline  of  what  the  experience 
of  ages  has  found  the  most  efficacious  means  of  resisting 
the  progress  (who  can  say  effecting  the  cure  ?)  of  this  re- 
morseless enemy  to  the  British  constitution,  in  particular, 
may  not  be  undeserving  of  the  professional  as  well  as  the 
general  reader's  attentive  consideration. 

As  the  predisponent,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  heredi» 
tary  causes  of  consumption  are  beyond  oar  control,  we  can 
only  look  to  those  which  usually  excite  the  disposition  inta 
action ;  and  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  shewn 
to  influence  scrofula,  and,  in  general,  to  produce  catarrhal 
complaints,  so  our  principal  object  must  be  directed  to  the 
regulation  of  this  important  agent. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  in  sedulously  guarding 
against  colds  not  to  render  ourselves  enervated  exotics  by 
heat.  The  onl}'-  effectual  means  of  resisting  any  injurious 
impression  to  which  we  are  unavoidably  exposed  at  limes, 
is  by  careful,  gradual  exposure  to  its  operation.  By  atten= 
tion  to  dress,  however,  we  can  defend  ourselves,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  sudden  vicissitudes,  particularly  from  heat 
to  cold  ;  and,  where  circumstances  will  admit,  a  removaJ 
to  a  mild  and  warm  climate,  will  obviate  ih.e  necessity  of 
being  ever  on  the  watch.  A  tropical  climate  is  not  the 
safest  asylum  for  the  pulmonary  invalid.  There,  the  tran- 
sitions of  temperature  are  often  rapid,  and  the  lungs  are 
apt  to  participate  in  diseases  to  which  other  organs, 
particularly  the  liver,  are  peculiarly  prone  beneath  the 
torrid  zone.  In  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe,  tliough 
the  houses  are,  in  general,  well  adapted  towards  obviating 
atmospherical  heat ;  yet  from  their  coiistruction,  the  pulmo- 
nic invalid  is  there  peculiarly  liable  to  catch  cold ;  so  tliat^ 
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perhaps  Utile  advantage  is  gained,  on  the  A^liole,  by  emi- 
gration abroad.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  pur?  air  and 
elevated  situations  are  prejudicial,  and  that  those  who  live 
in  the  vicinity  ot  marshes,  ^vhere  hydrogen  abouiids,  are 
not?^  subject  to  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  it  has 
even  been  suspectecl  that  hectics  have  increased  as  inter- 
miften.ts  have  disappeared.  The  more  equable  temperature 
of  the  sea  has  long  been  known  as  favourable  to  phthisical 
patients.  The  southern  and  western  counties  of  England 
and  Whales  afford  secluded  vallies  -where  the  bleak  north- 
east can  hardly  penetrate,  and  where  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  not  long  bound  in  frost.  There  a  limited  indul-^ 
gence  in  gentle  horse  exercise,  by  visiting  the  neighbouring 
fchores,  in  fine  weather ;  guarding  against  every  stimulus 
in  diet,  and  yet  adn)itting  a  small  proportion  of  light  ani^ 
inal  food,  with  moderately  warm  dress,  will  often  prevent 
the  predisposition  from  coming  into  action  for  a  long  time — 
perhaps  till  the  plithisical  period  has  elapsed  altogether. 

In  what  may  be  termed  incipient  phtiiisis,  and  especially 
where  local  affection  is  evinced  by  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
thorax,  the  permanent  drain  of  a  series  of  blisters,  perpe- 
tually travelling  round  the  chest,  a  immber  of  issues,  or  a 
w^toii,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  measures,  will  be 
productive  of  excellent  effects.  A  strong  prejudice  exists 
against  bleeding  in  phthisis,  principally,  perhaps,  because 
it  has  been  used  at  too  late  a  period,  when  every  remedy 
would  have  failed;  and  where,  of  course,  it  has  exhausted 
the  strength  without  subduing  the  disease.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  those  determinations  to  the  lungs  in 
catarrhal  and  hasmorrhagic  affections  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, the  abstraction  of  blood,  at  proper  periods,  especially 
by  leeches,  w  ill  be  found  an  invaluable  prophylactic  against 
phthisis. 

Occasional  emetics,  by  determining  to  the  surface  and 
keeping  up  an  action  in  the  extreme  vessels,  are  also  use- 
ful :  though  tliey  must  be  so  managed  as  not  to  pass  into 
the  bowels  and  occasion  purging,  which  always  renders 
expectoration  difficult. 

As  for  the  various  remedies  which  have  acquired  an 
ephemeral  reputation  only  to  di-appear  like  "  wave  suc- 
ceeding wave,"  it  is  needless  even  to  name  them.  Digi- 
talis and  hydrogen  gas  arc  recent  examples.  Prussic  at  id 
and  the  vapour  of  tar  will  soon  evaporate  into  '^air,  thin  air.'* 
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tn  respect  to  diet,  tlie  extremes  of  Sangrado  and  Brown 
are  to  be  equally  avoided.  Early  hours,  in  rising,  a  liglit 
))reak(ast  willi  whey  or  asses'  milk,  gentle  exercise,  parti» 
cularly  gestation,  till  one  o'clock,  Avhen  a  single  dish  of 
light  animal  ft)od  should  constitute  the  dinner,  are  to  1«» 
succeeded  by  an  hour  or  two's  repose.  Water  is  uif* 
doubtcdiy  the  best  drink  at  dinner,  and  tea  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  supper  should  be  of  the  lightest 
Jiature  imaginable. 

Phthisical  invalids,  in  general,  err  by  covering  tliem- 
selves  with  too  much  flannel  and  warm  clothing.  They 
certainly  should  defend  themselves  carefully  from  sudden 
applications  of  cold,  but  in  doing  so,  they  sliould  not 
elicit  too  much  perspiration  from  the  skin  by  warmth  ;  for 
they  are  thereby  not  only  enfeebled,  but  rendered  doubly 
liable  to  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  discharge.  As  the 
weatlier  gets  warm,  calico  may  fairly  supply  th.e  place  of 
flannel,  but  the  feet  should  be  sedulously  kept  dry  and 
warm. 

In  the  advanced  stages,  opiates  judiciouslj^  managed, 
may  soothe  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  we  vainly  endea- 
vour to  save  from  the  ravages  of  this  insatiable  disease. 
The  snperacetate  of  lead  also,  when  joined  with  an  opiate, 
restrains^  in  a  very  powerful  manner,  the  morning  perspi- 
ration, which  wastes  and  harrasses  the  patient.  1  have 
seen  very  good  effects  from  it  in  this  complaint ;  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  has  cured  Phthisis,*  It  haff 
also  been  proposed  and  even  tried  with  snccess,  to  send 
Phthisical  patients  to  the  fenny  counties,  as  Essex  and 
Lincoln,  where  it  is  said  an  att'jck  of  ague  has  suspended 
Phthisis.  In  these  ulterior  stages,  a  more  generous  diet, 
and  even  some  wine  may  be  allowed.  These  instead  of 
increasing  the  fever  and  expectoration,  will  often  check 
both.  The  compound  powder  of  Ipecacuan  at  night  will 
often  restrain  the  morning  perspiration,  if  given  in  doses 
of  12  or  15  grains.  The  Sulfuric  Acid  will  also  be 
useful. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  melancholy  subject,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  hint  at  a  preventive  check  to  phthisis, 
which  I  believe  has  never  been  acted  on  in  this  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  the   pathology  of  hiemorrhoids 

*  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians — Vol.  V. 
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(piles)  lias  met  with  infitiitelj  more  attention  on  the  Con-^ 
lineiit,  than  in  Enghind  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  by 
Sir  T.  Morgan,  that  "  The  extreme  irregularity  of  our  in- 
sular Iiabits  of  life,  and  the  mutability  of  our  climate, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  tlie  observation  of  those 
great  movements  in  the  system,  which  the  continental  pa- 
thologists describe.  We  are  not  therefore  to  accuse  them 
of  exaggeration."  Ed.  Journal^  No.  53.  In  fact,  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  or 
movement  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  on  the  continent 
than  in  tiiis  country,  and  that  Phthisis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
less  frcqueyit  there.  Now  without  going  the  length  of 
Coupling  these  as  cause  and  effect,  I  conceive  there  is  much 
foundation  for  the  German  arul  French  doctrine  of  hae- 
morrhoids being,  when  moderate,  asalrftary  operation  of 
nature,  and  a  prexenthe  of  Phthisis.  This  idea  is  strongly 
Countenanced  by  the  well  known  fact  that  a  particular  dis- 
ease of  the  rectum  attended  with  a  discharge  (fistula  in  Ano) 
almost  uniformly  suspends  Pulmonary  consumption  for  a 
(ime  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  fistula  is  sud- 
denly cured  by  an  operation,  or  spontaneously,  in  unsound 
constitutions,  a  determination  to  the  lungs  is  often  the  re- 
sult. The  father  of  Physic  indeed  plainly  speaks  of  the 
anti-phthisical  effects  of  the  httraorrhoidal  discharge. 
"  Qui  sanguinem  per  ora  venarum  qua?  sunt  in  ano,  per- 
fundere  solent  ii  neque  lateris  dolore,  neque  pulmonis  in- 
llammatione,  corripiuntur." — De  Humor. 

Montegre,  the  latest  and  the  best  writer  on  HaBmorrhoidal 
afi'ections,  is  of  opinion  that  this  sanguineous  movement 
preserves  thousands  annually  from  the  ravages  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  The  two  following  cases  are  quoted 
from  the  French  of  Larroque  and  Montegre  in  support  of 
the  foregoing  observations. 

Case  1 .  A  young  lady,  prior  to  the  age  of  puberty,  had 
all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  menses  were  established,  these  symptoms  disappeared, 
although  several  distinguished  physicians  had  pronounced 
the  case  incurable.  From  this  time  till  the  cessation  of  the 
menstrual  evacuation,  at  the  age  of  45,  no  complaint  of  the 
chest  was  manifest,  but  at  the  tarn  of  life,  the  symptoms  of 
Phthisis  were  again  renewed.  Fortunately  at  this  epoch 
the  hemorrhoidal  flux  appeared,  and  the  thoracic  affection 
instantly  gave  way.    Between  the  age  of  sixty  and  seventy 
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(he  Ijaeraonhoidal  discbarge  ceased,  and  as^aiii  returned  ihc 
cough  and  expectoration  of  which  slic  died.  The  follow? 
ing  case  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Montegre  by  Dr. 
Bodson. 

Case  2.  A  man,  25  years  of  age,  married  two  years, 
tall  and  tliin,  became  affected  with  constant  and  severe  pain 
between  tlie  shoulders,  accompanied  by  cough  and  copious 
expectoration,  emaciation,  and  progressively  increasing 
debility.  Notwithstanding  various  means,  these  symptoms 
got  worse  and  worse,  and  the  young  man  was  considered 
to  be  in  a  confirmed  consumption.  The  attending  phy- 
sician happening  to  recollect  that  the  father  of  the  patient 
had  been  hasmorrhoidinary,  conceived  that  tlie  establish- 
ment of  such  an  affection  might  be  serviceable  to  the  son, 
and  consequently  applied  sis  leeches  to  the  fundament. 
The  effect  was  so  rapid  and  decisive  that  it  appeared  as 
though  the  pulmonary  disease  was  destroyed  by  a  single 
blow.  The  hasmorrhoidal  movement  became  irregularly 
established,  he  recovered  ijesh  and  strength,  and  continued 
in  good  health. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  appear  desirable,  in 
the  incipient  stages  especially,  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
to  induce  piles  by  aloetic  medicines,  or  the  periodical  ap- 
plication of  leeches  to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  This  hint 
may  be  more  useful  to  the  patient  than  to  the  physician  ; 
for  unfortunately  the  latter  is  seldom  consulted  till  the  dis- 
pase  is  too  fast  seated,  for  any  remedy  to  remove. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  a  recent  work,  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  faculty  towards  tlie  use  of  the  Harrowgate  and  Dins- 
dale  sulphureous  springs  in  pulmonary  consumption.  He 
states  that  he  lately  saw  two  most  remarkable  cases  of  con= 
firmed  Piithisis  cured  by  these  waters.  This  proposition 
from  such  an  authority  is  well  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion and  trial. 

Sect.  III. GASTRIC  COMPLAINTS  ;  OR,  THOSE  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  STOMACH  ORIGINATING  IX,  OR  THROUGH 
SYMPATHY  WITH  THE  SKIN — CUTANEO-G ASTIllC  SYM» 
PATHY. 

Next  to  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  in  this  country,  appears 
to  be  the  organ  whose  functions,  at  least,  experience  the 
greatest  variety  of  deviations  from  a  healthy  state.     This 
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cannot  excite  surprise,  if  we  consider  how  extensively  it 
sympathises  not  only  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  w  ith 
the  brain,  the  I'ver,  the  kidneys,  &c.  ;  and  also  how  fre- 
qnently  its  natural  digestive  functio!;s  are  deranged  by  the 
variety  of  "  dishes  tortured  from  their  native  taste,"  and 
inebriating  materials  in  our  drink.  To  the.'-e  must  be  added 
the  Avide  range  of  mental  emotions,  which  invariably  dis- 
turb the  digestive  operations  of  the  stoiisach,  whether  they 
be  of  a  joyful  or  a  sorrowful  nature,  unless  restrained  within 
philosophic  bounds,  which  few  are  able  to  eftect  in  these 
times  of  anxiety  and  conflicting  interests. 

When  we  again  consider  that  a  due  action  in  this  im- 
portant organ  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  support  of  the 
hiUTian  frame,  and  that  its  derangements  niust,  of  course, 
affect  the  whole  system,  which  depends  on  it  for  immediate 
and  hourly  support,  we  may  conceive  some  idea  of  the  in- 
fluence which  stomach  affections  must  exert  both  on  the 
mental  and  corporeal  functions.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  every  organ,  (particularly  the  brain,  liver,  and  skin, 
with  their  functions,)  participates  in,  and  is  influenced  by 
derangements  of  the  stomach. 

The  efl'ects  which  external,  or  atmospherical  impressions 
make  upon  the  organ  in  question,  through  the  medium  of 
the  skin,  are  not  very  analogous  to  those  on  the  respiratory 
organs,  inasmuch  as  inflammation  of  the^  stomach  from 
this  cause,  more  rarely  takes  place.  1  have  seen  three  dis- 
tinct cases,  however,  where  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
was  induced  by  sudden  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  several  where  cold  drinks  have  produced  the 
same  inflanmiation.  The  sympathy  between  the  skin  and 
the  stomach  is  equally  remarkable  in  a  hiah  as  in  a  low 
temperature;  but  still  more  so  in  sudden  transitions  of 
temj^erature,  as  well  thermometrical  as  barometrical  and 
hygrometrical.  In  a  high  range  of  atmospherical  heat,  the 
vessels  of  the  skin  are  unusually  excited,  and  the  process  of 
perspiration  is  greatly  increased.  In  consequence  of  this, 
if  it  be  continued  for  any  time,  a  subsequent  debility  of  the 
perspiratory  vessels  ei^sues,  as  has  been  explained  and 
proved  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Currie,  and  "we  then  clearly 
observe  the  consent  between  the  skin  and  stomach,  as 
evinced  by  the  want  of  appetite,  and  desire  for  the  stimulus 
of  lermcnted  or  distilled  liquors.  These  eiTccfs  are  greatly 
increased,  if  to  the  external  stimulus  of  high  temperature 
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we  add  fatiguing  exercises,  %vliereby  tlie  perspiration  is 
morbidly  excited,  and  the  indirect  debility  of  tiie  sub- 
cutaneous vessels,  and  stomach  (by  sympathy)  induced. 
Hence,  after  pedestrian  exercise  in  the  forenoon,  during  the 
lieat  of  summer,  and  after  the  perspiratory  vessels  have 
become  relaxed,  we  find  a  sense  of  fainting  at  the  stomach, 
accompanied  by  want  of  appetite,  and  desire  for  some 
gently  cordial  and  dilutiiig  drink,  which,  by  giving  a 
temporary  s})ur  to  the  organ  of  digestion,  brings  on  the 
ability  to  take  solid  food.  The  insalutary  effects  of  these 
proceedings  are  almost  obvious,  and  they  will  l)e  noticed 
hereafter,  in  the  sections  on  food  and  drink.  The  cir» 
cumstance  is  so  familiar  to  general  observation,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  elucidate  the  present  subject. 

In  a  mild  temperature  with  gentle  exercise,  we  find  the 
slvin  and  perspiration  in  a  natural  healthy  state,  and  the 
stomach  not  appearing  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
surface.  But  as  the  Aveather  becomes  cool,  cons!  ringing  and 
bracing  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  we  perceive  the  sympatliy 
in  question  immediately,  for  a  stimulus  or  tone  is  quickly 
communicated  to  the  stomach,  and  the  appetite  is  keen. 

When  the  air  becomes  still  colder,  uneasy  sensations  are 
produced  on  the  surface  from  the  too  rapid  abstraction  of 
lieat,  and  we  are  prompted  to  motion  and  exercise  (o  coun- 
teract them,  which  by  keeping  up  a  due  action  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin  and  stomach,  conduce  to  the  same  effects  as 
are  produced  hy  vwderate  cold — an  increase  of  appetite. 

When,  however,  the  degree  of  cold  is  so  great  as  to 
induce  any  torpor  in  the  vessels  of  the  surface,  and  this  is 
not  immediately  counteracted  by  exercise  or  clothing,  (lie 
stomach,  as  A\ell  as  other  organs,  inevitably  sympathises, 
and  the  imporant  process  of  digestion  is  interrupted. 

These  morbid  effects  will  be  increased  and  rendered  more 
dangerous,  in  proportion  as  the  cold  is  suddenly  applied, 
after  the  vessels  have  been  excited  by  much  previous  heat 
or  exercise:  and  particularly  if  the  cold  be  porUully  ap- 
plied, and  accompanied  with  wet.  The  reason  of  this  is 
plain,  from  the  foregoing  observations.  Much  previous 
heat  or  exercise  will  have  excited  the  vessels  of  the  skin, 
(and  by  consent  of  the  stomach)  beyond  the  medium  and 
healthy  standard,  and  of  course  will  have  rendered  them  the 
more  predisposed  to  torpor  and  sudden  collapse,  whereby 
the  functions  of  the  surface  and  stomach  are  more  easily 
disturbed.     If  the  previous  heat  and  exercise  have  con- 
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<inued  so  long  that  a  subsequent  debility  is  now  taking 
place,  independently  of  a  sudden  transition,  then  the 
aj3plication  of  the  latter  will  operate  with  double  force ; 
■whereas,  if  the  heat  and  exercise  had  not  produced  any 
disposition  to  fatigue  or  weakness,  then  the  constitution  will 
resist  a  very  considerable  shock  from  the  application,  as  is 
evinced  by  men  and  animals  plungii  g  into  cold  water, 
while  heated  (but  not  fatigued)  by  exercise,  without  any 
bad  consequences;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  recommending 
a  certain  degree  of  exercise  previous  to  the  application 
of  tlie  cold  hiih,  in  delicate  and  debilitated  people,  which 
enables  them  to  sustain  the  shock  with  impunity  ;  whereas, 
if  the  exertions  of  the  muscles  have  been  continued  to 
fatigue,  and  the  pores  have  been  much  relaxed  by  per- 
spiration, the  consequences  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
dangerous 

In  a  most  extensive  class  of  diseases,  whose  treatment  has 
been  hitherto  very  puzzling,  the  stomach,  in  company  with 
the  liver  and  intestines,  sympathises  to  an  extent  that  is  little 
imagined.  I  m.ean  the  variety  of  cutaneous  and  eruptive 
complaints.  From  the  mildest  to  the  roost  inveterate  of 
these,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  derangements  of  the  above-mentioned  organs, 
but  particularly  the  liver,  and  consequently  under  the 
control  or  influence  of  remedies  directed  to  them.  It  is 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  this  sympathy  that  the 
practice  of  Aberncthy  and  some  other  ingenious  physicians 
has  been  so  successful,  where  the  local  or  external  affection 
has  b?en  considered  as  only  symptomatic  of  a  more  general 
and  internal  disorder.  If  we  observe  the  effects  which  a 
single  glass  of  a  warm  stimulating  liquid  has  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  various  and  complicated  affections  of  the  skin 
produced  by  error  in  food  arid  drink.  Indeed  the  connexion 
or  sympathy  in  question  has  not  escaped  even  vulgar 
ol^ervation,  since  rashes  and  eruptions  on  the  skin,  are 
(with  great  truth  too)  everyday  ascribed  to  })eculiar  kinds 
of  food  and  drink  disagreeing  with  the  stomacli.  Familiar 
examples  are  hourly  exhibited,  in  what  arc  called  surfeits; 
and  if  we  examine  those  who  have  delicate  skins,  the  day 
subsequent  to  a  debauch,  when  the  functions  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  bowels,  are  all  out  of  order,  we  shall  find  the 
most  marked  corresponding  alteration  in  the  feeling,  ap- 
pearance, and  function  of  the  surface  of  the  body ;    au 
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alteration  •wliich  cannot  easily  be  described  by  words,  but 
inay  be  readily  detected  by  an  observant  eye.  By  this 
mark  alone,  I  have  often  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
febrile  illness  to  debauches,  where  it  was  the  object  cf  the 
patient  to  deny  any  such  cause.  This  subject  -will  be 
resumed  again  when  we  come  to  the  Cutanea- Hepatic 
Sympathy^  as  it  is  one  of  (he  utmost  importance  ;  but  it 
may  be  here  remarked  that  the  sj^mpathy  in  question 
(Cutaneo-Gastric)  helps  to  explam  the  success  of  certain 
remedies,  in  syphilitic  and  Pseudo-syphilitic  diseases 
affecting  the  skin  ;  for  instance  the  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet 
drink  of  old,  and  tlie  modern  decoction  of  Sarsaparilla  with 
antiraonials  ;*  which,  by  acting  on  the  stomach,  and  through 
sympathy,  on  the  skin,  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
removal  of  cutaneous  defoedations. 

This  sympathy  between  the  surface  of  the  body  and'the 
three  important  organs  above-mentioned,  illustrates  more 
clearly  the  operation  of  cold  water  and  cold  air,  as  well  as 
of  the  tepid  and  vapour  baths,  on  the  skin  in  fever.  When 
the  external  surface  is  constricted  by  febrile  heat,  the  per- 
spiration is  cheeked  ; — the  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  in  an  analogous  state — the  gastric,  intestinal,  and 
hepatic  secretions  are  all  suspended  or  deranged.  Cold 
water  and  cold  air  (independently  of  their  effects  on  the 
senses)  by  reducing  the  febrile  heat,  bring  the  skin  to  a 
perspirable  state,  when  an  instantaneous  and  corresponding" 
effect  is  produced  on  the  secreting  surfaces  and  organs 
internally.  The  tepid  and  vapour  baths,  by  relaxing  the 
sub-cutaneous  vessels,  have  a  similar  power  in  ameliorating 
the  state  of  the  external  and  internal  secretions,  through  the 
sympathy  in  question  ; — a  sympathy  that  is  proved  by  the 
well  known  facts,  that  in  the  above  operations,  the  moment 
the  healthy  perspiration  breaks  forth,  the  ardent  thirst  is 
assuaged  and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  become  more 
natural.  These  circumstances,  which  are  evidently  of 
more  importance  than  aiiy  effects  produced  on  the  senses,f 
have  not  attracted  the  notice  of  former  authors,  though  I 
hope  the  subject  will  in  future  excite  some  interest  in  the 
minds  of  medical  men.  When  the  above-mentioned  agents 
are  applied  to  the  stomach,  the  external  surface  exhibits 
analogous  appearances,  demonstrative  of  the  association  in 

*   Vide  Carmichael  on  Pseudo-Syphilitic  Diseases. 
t   "^ifie  Cutrie,  Jackson,  &e. 
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question.  Hence  the  propriety  of  cold  drink  in  fevers,  ana 
as  solutions  of  neutral  salts  arc  found  to  increase  the  elFects 
of  gelid  potations,  the  common  cflervescing  draughts  with 
nitre,  while  they  excite  the  contempt  of  the  young  medical 
sceptic,  are  evidently  salutary  upon  the  principle  investi- 
gated, a  coincidence  of  reasoning  and  experience  that  must 
prove  gratifying  to  the  inquisitive  mind. 

But  to  return.  I  have  remarked  that  those  disordered 
states  of  the  stomach  resulting  from  atmospherical  impres- 
sions on  the  suri'ace,  do  not  often  partake  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  as  is  the  case  in  the  organ  of  respiration  ;  and  indeed 
this  observation  may  apply  pretty  generally,  when  the 
onuses  are  traced  to  other  sources  than  the  climate,  as  intem- 
perance, depressing  passions,  &c.  The  primary  symptoms, 
in  short,  arc  ttiose  of  derangement  o^  fund  ion  rather  than 
tA'  stnaiure,  for  Avhen  the  /alter  takes  place  in  anj-  of  the 
digestive  organs  in  particular,  it  is  in  most  instances,  from 
a  long  contimiance  of  the  former^  for  instance,  scirrhous 
pylorus,  induration  of  the  liver,  &:c. 

This  d(>ran<i:ement  of  function  in  the  stomach  appears 
principnlly  to  consist  in  either  a  suspension  of  digestion,  or 
imperfection  in  that  imj^ortant  process.  A^'e  shall  not  stop 
here  to  theorise  respectinij  the  modus  operandi  of  gastric 
digestion,  or  enquire  whether  it  is  performed  by  "solu- 
tion," ••'  fermentation,"  or  trituration  ;  it  is  suflicient  to  be 
assured  that  whenever  this  living  machine  ceases  for  an 
instant  to  perform  its  proper  otilce,  its  con'ents  suffer 
chemical  combinations  and  decompositions  which  are  both 
troublesome  and  injurious  to  the  individual.  The  extrica- 
tion of  air,  and  the  generation  ot  acid,  are  among  the  first 
symptoms  of  deranged  gastric  digestion;  and  hence  flatu- 
lence and  heartburn  result.  But  these  are  trifling  evils. — 
The  aliment,  instead  of  being  formed  into  a  bland  chj  rae 
preparatory  to  a  second  digestion  in  the  ducxlenum,  passes 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stomach  in  an  unfit  state  for  the 
important  change  which  is  to  be  operated  upon  it  when 
mixed  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  Hence  proper 
chyle  is  not  formed  in  the  intestines  nor  conveyed  into  the 
circulation ;  of  course  the  whole  tract  of  the  alimentary 
canal  becomes  disturbed,  and  the  frame  itself  languishes. — 
The  mind  will  now  feel  the  influence  of  cor})oreal  derange- 
ment (for  all  ynrts  of  the  system  will  sympathise  with  the 
digestive  organs)  and  consequently  despondency,  irritabi- 
lity, vapours,  nnd  the  Avhole  train  of  Hypochondriacal 
infirmities  will  gradually  advance. 
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The  features  of  tliese  complaints,  originalinsj  in  disturbed 
digestion  of  the  stomach,  wiil  be  those  of  debility:  and  the 
routine  practitioner,  in  his  attempts  to  obviate  this  by 
tonics,  bitters.  &c.  will  give  temporary  rather  than  pevma- 
iienfc  relief.  To  obviate  or  remove  the  cause  will  be  both 
more  easy  and  more  etFectual  than  to  combat  the  effect^  but  it 
requires  a  nicer  discrimination  and  minuter  investigation, 
than  the  other  plan. 

A  very  general  and  extensive  cause  I  have  here  traced  to 
atmospherical  impressions  on  the  surface,  communicated 
through  syrapatliy  to  the  organ  of  digestion  ;  the  others  will 
be  duly  pointed  out  in  succeeding  sections,  as  will  also  the 
means  of  counteracting  them.  At  present,  a  few  observa- 
tions on  th-e  Medical  treatment  of  these  eiFects  may  be 
properly  introduced  here.  AVhen  the  occasional  causes 
are  removed,  little  remains  for  the  physician,  since  nature 
will,  in  general,  restore  the  functions  of  organs  when  the 
impediments  are  taken  away.  But  the  disorders  of  the 
stomach  produce  such  lesion  of  function  in  the  other  diges- 
tive organs,  particularly  the  liver,  and  intestines,  that 
some  remedial  measures  are  necessary  as  well  as  preventive. 

Th^ese  chiefly  consist  in  evacuations  and  tonics,  alternated 
or  combined.  The  stomach  and  bov/els  are  generally 
oppressed  with  mucus  or  indigested  matters ;  and  therefore 
an  occasional  emetic,  though  an  old  fashioned,  is  a  useful 
reniedy.  It  not  only  clears  the  stomach,  but  agitates  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  increasing  the  secretion  of 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  succus  intestiaalis,  which  are 
almost  invariably  deficient  and  inert,  or  acid  and  ill-formed. 
On  this  account,  the  v.arra  bath,  and  warm  water  drank  in 
the  morning,  are  beneficial.  They  both  promote  the  healthy 
secretions,  and  improve  the  digestion.  As  costiveness  and 
irregularity  of  bov/els  are  generally  present,  the  warmer 
purgatives  are  esentsially  necessary,  and  they  may  be  com- 
bined with  tonics,  as  the  Pil,  Aloes.  Corap.  or  laxative  pills 
and  bitter  infusions  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  But  as 
i]\Q  complaints  in  question  are  seldom  unaccompanied  by 
chronic  obstructions,  or  at  least  a  torpid  secretion  in  the 
liver,  a  mercurial  added  to  those  aperient  medicines  which 
are  designed  to  act  slowly  on  the  bowels,  becomes  a  neces- 
sary measure  ;  for  this  purpose  pills  composed  of  Pil.  \Jyd. 
Pil.  Aloes,  c  Myrrha.  and  Ex.  Col.  Comp,  taken  in  such 
doses  as  to  keep  up  a  regular  peristaltic  motion  in  the  bowels 
will,  in  conjunction  with  bitter  infusions,  prove  more  ser- 
viceable, than  all  the  catalogue  of  boasted  stoiBachics.     But 
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this  subject  will  be  more  cleady  eliicidafed  v.hen  we  come 
to  the  section  on  Cutaneo-IIepatic  Sympathy.  An  attention 
to  dress,  and  particularly  to  the  Avarmth  and  dryness  of  the 
feet,  need  scarcely  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  observations 
on  atmospherical  impressions  ^vili  point  out  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  night  air.  In  the  section  on  sleep  Avill  be 
noticed  the  sedative  eiFect  of  late  hours  on  the  digestive 
organs,  and  these  are  to  be  avoided.  A  small  blister  on  the 
back,  or  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time,  will,  from  the  sympathy  here  traced  out,  prove  a 
stimulus  to  the  digestive  organs.  Acidity  -will  be  best 
counteracted  by  improving  the  state  of  the  digestion  gene- 
rally ;  but  a  temporary  remedy  must  be  sought  in  absorb- 
ents and  alkalis,  ^varmed  >vith  some  aromatic  as  thePulvis 
Cinnam.  Comp.  Magnesia,  with  Ginger  or  Cinnamon,  is 
perhaps  the  best  antacid,  as  it  subsequently  proves  laxative, 
and  a  small  piece  of  Rhubarb  chewed  an  hour  before 
dinner,  wiH  excite  the  salivary  and  gastric  secretions,  so  as 
to  prove  very  bcnelicial  to  the  subsequent  digestive  process. 
Indeed  too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  paid  to  the  com- 
plete mastication  of  food,  for  a  torpor  seeips  to  prevail 
through  the  whole  secreting, surface  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  where  any  part  of  the  tube  is  excited,  the  impulse  is 
communicated  to  the  whole. 

For  that  painful  aifcclion  of  the  stomach  termed  Gastro- 
dynia,  the  Oxyd  of  J3ismuth,  taken  in  doses  of  four  grains 
three  or  four  times  a  day  in  any  aromatic  mixture,  is  cer- 
tainly yery  efficacious. 

Sect.  IV. CUTANEO-INTESTrXAL  SYMPATHY  ;    OR  OB- 

SEIIVATIOXS  ON  THOSE  DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE  INTES- 
TINES OCCASIONED,  OH  AGGRAVATED  BY  ATMOSPHERICAL 
IMPRESSIONS    ON    THE    SURFACE. 

There  is  certainly  no  cause  of  functional  disorder  in 
the  bowels  so  general  and  frequent  as  that  resulting  from 
external  impressions  on  the  skin,  whether  operating  by 
direct  sympathy,  or  as  ])roducing  lesion  of  function  in 
the  stomach  and  liver,  and  thereby  aifecting  tiie  intestines 
secondarilj'.  Suppressed  perspiration,  and  cold  or  wet 
applied  to  the  feet  producing  diarrhoea  and  colic,  afford 
familiar  but  convincing  proots  of  the  intimate  sympathy 
subsisting  between  the  organs  in  question.  We  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  notice  the  principal  diseases  produced 
in  this  wav. 
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Subsect.l. — Enteritis,  [inflammation  of  the  bowels]  This 
dano^erous  complaint  is  generally  brought  on  by  atmos- 
pherical vicissitudes,  or  cold  applied  to  some  part  of 
the  skin,  during  or  subsequent  to,  a  state  of  perspiration  ; 
it  is  also  occasionally  produced  by  cold  drink  taken  wheu 
the  body  is  heated,  in  the  same  way  as  inflammation  of  the 
stomach. 

It  is  not  so  much  my  object  to  describe  the  symptoms  of 
diseases,  as  to  illustrate  their  causes,  and  add  some  observa- 
tions on  the  means  of  cure.  When  we  find  a  fixed  pain 
in  any  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  near  the  navel, 
attended  with  fever,  quick,  but  small  pulse,  gastric  irrita- 
bility, obstinate  costiveness,  and  pain  on  external  pressure, 
■we  may  be  prett}-  certain  that  tliere  is  inflammation  in  the 
external  coat  of  the  intestines  ;  for  when  it  is  situated  in  the 
villous  coat  or  mucous  membrane,  then  it  is  generally 
attended  with  dysenteric  sj'mptoms.  The  danger  need  not 
be  pointed  out ;  the  distress  which  is  painted  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  patient  is  sniliciently  alarming.  While  the 
warm  bath,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  warm  fomenta- 
tions are  preparing,  blood  should  be  taken  in  a  full  stream 
from  the  arm,  regardless  of  the  apparent  debility  in  the 
patient  and  pulse.  If  fainting  occur,  a  relaxation  in  the 
intestinal  canal  will  probably  ensue,  so  as  to  favour  the 
operation  of  cathartics  ;  for  on  these  our  principal  depen- 
dence must  be  placed  after  bleeding.  Calomel  and  cathar- 
tic extract,  followed  by  castor  oil  or  salts  are  the  best ; 
but  the  Gaslric  irritability  whicl]  soon  comes  on,  causes  all 
cathartic  medicines  too  often  to  be  rejected.  On  this  ac- 
count a  considerable  dose  of  laudanum  combined  with 
the  cathartic  lias  an  admirable  effect;  especially  if  the 
warm  bath,  t)r,  warm  foraenlatioiis  are  applied  at  the  time, 
so  as  to  produce  a  detcrmina-ion  to  the  surface,  with  an 
approach  to  faintins;.  Jf  the  bowels  can  be  opened  and 
kept  free,  with  a  large  blister  to  the  abdomen — the  patient 
is  safe  ;  but  till  real  stools  are  procured,  the  prognostic  is 
doubtful,  if  not  unfavourable. 

It  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  inflammation,  that  the  great  object  of  venagsection 
should  be  attained  by  the  first  bleeding  :  for  if  the  inflam- 
mation is  not  quickly  subdued,  mortification  rapidly 
advances,  and  the  abstraction  of  blood  only  hastens  the 
catastrophe.  After  a  decisive  bleeding,  and  the  use  of  the 
bath  with  fomentations,  and  blisters,  our  chief,  I  might 
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say  only  reliance  must  be  placed  on  purgatives.  Emollient 
injections  are  of  course  liigbly  useful,  as  they  not  only  act 
as  an  internal  fomentation,  but  promote  the  operation  of 
the  purgative  medicines. 

The  experiment  of  dashing  cold  water  on  the  thiglis  and 
legs,  or  of  ordering  the  patient  to  Avalk  barefooted  on  a 
cold  pavement,  cannot  well  apply  to  regular  inflammation 
of  the  Peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines.  It  is  more  appli- 
cable to  spasmodic  constrictions  of  the  colon  producing 
violent  colic  and  costiveness.  In  this  case,  the  consent 
between  the  lower  extremities  in  particular  and  the  intesti- 
iral  canal  leads  occasionally  to  an  immediate  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  colon,  by  Avhat  Darwin  terms  a 
reversed  sympathy,  and  is  productive  of  instantaneous 
relief. 

Subscct.  2. — Dysentery.  Although  this  disease  is  by 
no  means  so  common  in  Nortiiern,  as  in  Southern  Climates, 
yei  its  occurrence  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  frequent, 
and  its  treatment  so  difficult  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  considerable 
share  of  attenlion  in  this  place,  more  especially  as  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  the  principles  of  cure  are  by  no 
means  decided  on  by  medical  men.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  one  of  the  latest 
treatises  on  the  complaint  in  question  (Ilarty  on  Dysentery, 
for  instance)  where  the  clashing  opinions  and  opposite 
practices  of  modern  physicians  are  fairly  set  forth,  and  are, 
in  truth,  admirably  calculated  to  piizzle  the  inexperienced. 
''  In  the  descriptions  given  by  tliein  of  dysentery,  says 
Dr.  Rariy,they  scarcely  agree  in  any  one  article  excepting 
the  }?aiii^  of  the  disease." — p.  17. 

This  is  the  more  strange,  as  in  the  whole  range  of 
Nosology,  there  is  not  a  disease  more  unequivocal  in  its 
symptoms,  or  less  difficult  of  discrimination  than  dysentery. 
It  may  be  almost  as  well  described  in  a  couple  of  lines  as 
in  a  quarto  volume.  "  Fever,  mucous  or  bloody  stools, 
accompanied  with  much  griping,  and  followed  by  tenes- 
mus ;  the  alvine  fceces  being  for  the  most  part  retained." 
This  is  the  definition  of  Cullen,  leaving  out  the  epithet 
*'  Contagious  "  which  he  coupled  with  fever,  but  which  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  disease  would  have  induced 
that  great  man  to  strike  off  from  the  definition. 

The  disease  that  approaches  most  nearly  to  dysentery  is 
Diarrhoea,  whicii,  may  always,  when  in  a  mild  degree,  be 
distinguished  by  the  foccal  smell  and  appearance  in  the 
stools  ;  circumstances  which  rarely  take  place  in  dyseuteryj 
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except  frorii  (lie  effect  of  medicine.  Severe  and  obstinate 
Diarriiosa,  however,  becomes  so  blended  ia  nature  and 
symptoms  with  dysentery,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  discrimi- 
nated ;  but  then  discrimination  is  so  much  the  less  necessary, 
since  the  treatment  will  be  similar. 

The  same  observations  -will  hold  good  in  regard  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  bov.els  ;  for  if  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  accompanies  dysentery,  or  if 
dysenteric  symptoms  accompany,  as  they  generally  will, 
a  decided  inflaramation^of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines, 
then  the  treatment  will  be  tlie  same  in  both  cases. 

The  appearances  on  dissection,  in  those  who  have  died  of 
dysentery,  have  led  some  authors  to  consider  Ws  proximate 
cause  as  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  but  ihey  have  here,  as  in  m.any  other  instances 
confounded  elFects  with  causes.  Others  having  observed 
that  dysentery  was  generally  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
a  suppression  of  perspiration,  concluded,  that  the  disease 
was  merely  a  vicarious  aiiiux  of  fluids  to  the  bowels,  and 
they  were  in  some  measure  right ;  but  they  stopped  short  of 
the  mark.  For  although  these  circumstances  for  the  most 
part  take  place  in,  and  are  sufficient  to  account  for  Diarrhoea, 
they  are  inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  Dysentery. 

Others  again,  from  observing  that  rings  or  strictures  in 
the  colon  and  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  were  fre-? 
quentlj^  found  on  dissection,  set  this  phenomenon  down  as 
the  proximate  cause  of  dysentery  ;  an  hypothesis  still  more 
untenable  than  the  former,  as  it  certainly  confounds  cause 
and  etTect. 

Our  late  extended  acquaintance  with  equatorial  regions, 
and  particularly  with  the  Eastern  world,  where  liver  and 
bowel  complaints  are  so  prevalent,  has  given  rise  to  another 
theory  of  the  disease;  that  it  is  a  symptom  of  disordered 
function  or  structure  in  the  liver.  This  assertion  also  was 
grounded  on  the  fact,  that  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
dysentery  in  that  climate,  the  liver  was  found  in  a  deranged 
state,  and  also  that  in  unequivocal  Hepatitis  there,  a  dysen- 
teric state  of  the  bowels  was  a  very  constant  attendant. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable :  though  it  ap- 
proaches towards  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  function  of  the  biliary  organ  is  invariably  disordered 
in  every  case  of  dysentery ;  but  still  this  cannot  be  taken  for 
the  sole  cause,  but  rather  as  a  concomitant  effect  or  symptom 
of  the  disease. 
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Tlie  other  Ijypotlieses  are  equally  unsaJisfaciory ;  sucli 
as  dj.sontery  b<'in<2^  a  *'  Rlicuniali.sm  of  the  Ixnvels,"  as 
maintained  by  Akenside,  Stholl,  Richlcr,  &c.  Forn'tJiougli 
a  mcJastasis  of  Rheumatism  irom  the  joints  lo  the  bowels 
may  occasionally  take  place,  as  to  other  internal  or<>;anp, 
yel  o»it  o(  sonic  thousand  cases  of  dysentery  which  i  have 
seen,  there  was  imt  a  single  instance  of  ineJ:«slasis  cither  to 
or  from  the  bowels.  As  to  Sydenham's  idea  of  its  being 
*'  a  tever  tsirned  in  on  the  bowels,"  (febris  in(roversa)  it  is 
jK^rfectly  unintelligible  ;  and  Zimmerman's  notion  of  dy- 
.sentery  being  proiluced  hy  putrid  bile,  maybe  accounted 
for  by  the  purgative  plan  j)nrsued,  which  by  bringing 
flow  n  oc(;asionally  the  depraved  secretions  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs,  seemed  to  justify  the  theory  he  had 
established. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  reason  why  all  ^vriters  on  dysen- 
t'ry  have  failed  in  ascertaining  the  proximate  cause,  is, 
thaf,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  tiling  appertaining  to  the 
disease  ;  the  whole  phenomena  forming  a  series  of  amses 
and  rffcch^  no  one  state  of  which  can  be  selected  for  what 
is  nsually  termed  the  "  proximate  cause  "  Hence  it  is 
clear  tiiat  the  only  plan  of  acquiring  any  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  is  to  accurately  observe  the  different 
Jii'ks  in  the  cliain  of  cause  and  effect ;  or,  in  other  words, 
io  investigate  the  *'  ratio  sympiomotuni^  with  patience  and 
impartiality.  Nor  is  this  a  Irnitlcss  task  ;  for  assuredly  it 
is  the  most  certain  method  of  fixing  ihc  treatment  on  a 
rational  and  solid  i)asis. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  with  the  remote  cause  ; 
^n(\  here  the  most  accurate  observers  are  suiliciently  agreed 
in  attributing  it  to  atmospherical  impressions  operating 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
aerial  vicissitudes.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  here,  that 
we  are  treating  of  f^cmnne  dysentery  nncombiiud  Avilh 
typhoid  fever,  orvii^cera!  obstructions,  Avhich  of  course  will 
inodily  t!ie  nature  of  the  disease.  We  are  speaking  of 
dysentery  as  itaffectsan  individual  orathousand  individuals 
without  any  olnious  cause,  but  more  particularly  in  Au- 
tumnal seasons,  when  atmospherical  transitions  are  most 
frequent. — If  (he  writings  of  those  authors  who  have  wit- 
nessed dysentery  on  a  large  scale,  and  particularly  as  it 
affects  fleets  am!  armies,  be  examined,  we  will  have  reason 
to  l)(>lieve  that  Srnoi.i.  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  asser- 
tion that — '•'  JNunquain  accidissc  hunc  morburn  vidit  nisi  si 
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vorpori  sudore  mananti  incaute  admissum  friirns  fueiat.'* 
This  observation  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Pringle,  Grimm,  Hillary,  Moseley,  and  vaiious  other  prac- 
tical writers. 

The  stiiie  of  predisposition,  and  tlie  class  of  people  wlioni 
the  disease  most  frequently  attacks  are  a!i  corrohurative  of 
the  remote  cause  above-mentioned.  "  They  (dysenteries) 
sajs  Prin^-Ie,  are  always  most  numerous  and  \vorst  after 
hot  and  close  summers,  especially  in  fixed  Camps,  or  v.heu 
the  men  lie  wet  after  a  march  in  warm  weather." — And 
Grimm  describes  dysentery  as  chiefly  affecting  those — - 
*'  pedibus  nudis  incidentibus,  in  conclavibus  aogustis,  ob- 
scuris,  madidis  mox  frigidulis,  mox  veheraeiitcr  calefactis 
viventibus." 

Having  already  explained  how  the  operation  of  heat  pre- 
disposes the  human  frame  to  be  more  readily  aflected  by 
sudden  transitions  to  cold,  and  having  traced  out  the  sym- 
pathies that  exist  between  the  skin  and  several  internal 
organs,  the  way  is  cleared  for  an  explanation  of  the  ratio 
sjympiomatum  in  this  important  disease. 

After  an  attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  dy^ 
sentery  as  it  affected  great  numbers  under  my  care,  and 
also  as  it  affected  myself  in  person,  1  can  confidently  afiirra 
that  tivo  functions  appeared  to  be  invariably  disordered 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  which  either  soon  produced 
or  were  accompanied  by  other  derangements.  These  were 
the  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver ;  or  perspiration  and 
biliary  secretion.  Let  a  dysenteric  patient  be  accurately 
examined,  and  if  these  two  functions  be  found  in  a  natural 
state,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  unless  from  the  effects 
of  medicine,  or  when  the  symptoms  are  giving  way,  I  con- 
sent to  be  termed  a  superficial  observer.  Partial  sweats  are 
sometimes  seen  on  the  surface,  and  occasionally  an  admix- 
ture of  bilious  matter  in  the  stools ;  but  these  vviil  not  be 
considered  natural,  and  excepting  these,  the  regular  pers- 
piration is  suppressed,  and  the  healthy  secretion  of  the  bile 
stopped. 

These  then  appear  to  be  the  two  first  links  of  that  morbid 
chain  wiiich  connects  iha  remote  cause  with  the  ostensible 
form  of  the  disease  ;  and  if  this  chain  bs  severed  by  an 
early  restoration  of  the  two  functions  alluded  to,  the  disease 
will  be  checked.  Although  aii  accurate  observer  might 
detect,  in  his  own  frame  at  least,  these  nascent  movements, 
and  by  prompt  measures  extiiiguish   them,  yet  we  can 
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rarely  be  consulted  at  such  an  incipient  stage  of  ihc  disease** 
Some  other  links  of  that  cliain  of  causes  and  eflects  deno- 
minated ''^  proximale  cause^  arc  now  to  be  noticed. — The 
equilibrium  of  the  circuhition  becomes  disturbed.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  torpor  or  contraction  of  the  extreme  vessels 
of  the  surface,  the  volume  of  blood  is  directed  to  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  balance  is  still  further  broken  by  the  check 
Avhich  the  i>ortal  current  meets  in  tlie  liver,  from  a  corres- 
ponding torpor  in  tJie  extreme  or  secreting- vessels  of  that 
organ;  tlic  effect  of  which  is  that  the  plethora  in  the  ca3-, 
liac  and  mesenteric  circles  is  now  greatly  augmented  and 
febrile  symptoms  commence.  Tlie  perspiration  being 
stopped,  a  vicarious  discharge  of  mucus  and  acrid  serum 
is  tiirown  from  the  extremities  of  the  turgid  mesenteric  ves- 
sels upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines,  Vvhich  by 
this  time  is  in  a  state  of  irritability. 

This  circumstance  of  one  part  being  in  a  state  of  morbid 
irritability,  \vhile  a  neighbouring  or  remote  part  is  torpid, 
Jias  not  sufficiently  attracted  the  notice  of  physicians,  since 
the  days  of  the  illustrious  Darwin,  whose  keen  penetration 
contributed  so  much  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature. 

I  have  long  concluded  that,  as  in  the  grand  class  of  fe- 
brile complaints  an  inequiUbriuni  in  the  bahmce  of  the 
circulation  bears  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  phenomena  of 
those  diseases,  so  in  a  large  class  of  what  are  termed  ner- 
vous or  convulsive  diseases,  an  inequiJibrium  of  the  balance 
of  excitabilitij  or  vitality,  is  the  promip.eat  feature  in  the 
ratio  symptoraatum.  In  febrile  complaints,  both  these  ir- 
regularities almost  invariably  take  place,  and  their  associa- 
tion appears  as  a  general  law  of  nature.  Instead  of  asserting 
with  Brown,  that  each  individual  has  a  given  portion  of 
excitability  assigned,  at  his  first  formation,  it  would  perhaps 
be  rcore  conformable  to  accurate  observation,  if  Ave  said, 
that  in  eacli  individual,  when  in  health,  there  is  a  certain 
quantum  of  excitability,  vitality,  or  tonicity  diffused  in 
certain  proportions  through  the  various  organs  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  together  with  a  certain  power  of 
restoration  by  sleep,  rest,  Sic.  when  exhausted  :  and  that 
various  causes  conspire  occasionally  to  disturb  this  equi- 
librium, by  throwing  an  undue  share  of  excitability,  toni- 
city, or  irritability  on  one  part,  while  another  or  other  parts 
are  deprived  of  their  natural  quantum  of  the  same  principle. 
This  reasoning  will  be  more  lully  illustrated  hereafter,  but 
in  the  mean  tiniCj  the  disease  we  are  treating  of  afibrds  a 
lair  example. 
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Thus  there  being  clearly  a  torpor  of  the  perspiratory 
vessels  on  the  surface,  and,  by  sympathy,  of  the  secreting 
vessels  in  the  liver,  an  undue  degree  of  excitability  is  thrown 
on,  or  accumulated  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  disease 
begins  to  exhibit  itself  unequivocally,  by  the  uneasiness  iii 
the  bowels,  the  frequent  desire  to  stool,  and  the  mucous  dis- 
charges. We  may  now  plainly  perceive  how  all  those 
consequences  which  have  so  often  passed  for  causes  can 
arise.  If  the  plethora  be  great,  blood  itself  will  be  poured 
from  the  mouths  of  the  distended  mesenteric  vessels  ;  hence 
ulceration  and  inflammation  may  ensue.  If  any  hardened 
feces  lurk  in  the  cells  of  the  colon,  they  will  be  grasped  by 
the  irritable  circular  fibres  of  the  intestines,  and  rings  or 
strictures  will  augment  the  tormina  and  griping  in  the 
bowels. 

In  this  situation  nature  evidently  attempts  to  restore  by 
reaction,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability, 
"with  the  cuticular  and  hepatic  functions  ;  but  she  rarely 
succeeds,  her  abortive  efforts  too  often  aggravating,  instead 
of  relieving  the  symptoms.  Thus  we  sometimes  see  a 
partial,  ill-conditioned  sweat  on  the  surface,  which  is  pro- 
ductive of  no  benefit;  while  from  the  liver  an  occasional 
secretion  of  vitiated  bile  throws  the  irritable  intestines  into 
painful  contortions,  and  then  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  are 
insufferable! — Nature  to  say  the  truth,  is  but  a  sorry  phy- 
sician in  dysentery.  "  In  hoc  enim  (says  Sir  George  Baker) 
corporis  affectu  aliquod  certe  in  medicina  opus  est,  baud 
raultum  in  Natur£8  beneficio."  Where  she  ultimately  gains 
her  end,  it  is  where  the  local  plethora  is  reduced  by  the 
discharge  from  the  mesenteric  vessels,  without  occasioning 
much  organic  derangement  in  the  bowels.  This  being  ef- 
fected, she  more  easily  restores  the  equilibrium  of  the  cir- 
culation and  excitability  with  the  functions  before  alluded 
to.  But  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  when  the  disease  is 
violent,  her  exertions  either  hasten  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
or  produce  such  lesion  of  structure  and  function  in  the 
Chylo-poietic  viscera  a  sinduces  a  tedious  chronic  state  of 
the  complaint,  which  is  very  diiBcult  to  manage. 

The  febrile  symptoms  will,  at  tirst,  be  in  proportion  to 
the  general  disturbance  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
and  excitability  ;  they  will  afterwards  be  kept  up,  or  mo- 
dified by  the  extent  of  the  organic  derangement  sustained 
during  these  oscillations.  The  discharge  of  blood  by  stoo), 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  proportioned  to  the  local 
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plethora  in  the  portal  and  mesenteric  circles,  and  to  the 
permanence  and  degree  of  torpor  in  the  liver  occasioning 
that  plethora.  Hence  v/e  see  that  in  tropical  climates, 
where  the  biliary  organs  are  so  generally  deranged,  either 
in  function  or  struct  ure,  dysentery  is  almost  constantly  at- 
tended "with  great  discharges  ot  blood  from  the  bowels,  in 
consequence  of  the  check  which  the  portal  circulation 
meets  in  the  liver ;  and  hence  also  the  liver  itself,  from  a 
state  of  congestion  and  torpid  secretion,  runs  suddenly,  and 
%vith  very  few  premonitory  symptoms,  into  a  state  of  snp- 
puration  or  irrecoverable  disorganization.  See  tnij  Essai/ 
on  Tropical  Climates,  and  Dr.  Robertsoii's  3Iedical  To- 
po^aphy  of  Neti)  Orleans  in  the  same. 

This  doctrine  if  impartially  considered  and  fairly  applied 
■will,  I  think,  satisfactorily  account  for  the  greater  number  of 
phenomena  attendant  on  dysentery,  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  it  will  point  to  the  surest  means  of  eflecting 
the  cure,  a  subject  on  which  we  are  now  entering. 

The  practitioner  who  has  set  down  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  intestines  as  tlie  cause  of  dysentery,  on  finding  that 
besides  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  there  is  a  considerable 
discharge  of  blood  with  the  stools,  which  consist  of  little 
else  than  that  and  mucus,  bleeds  copiously  as  his  para- 
mount measure,  and  prescribes  laxatives  or  sudorifics  as 
auxiliaries.  He  finds  that  by  these  means  the  flow  of  blood 
in  the  stools  is  much  reduced — that  the  tormina  are  miti- 
gated, and  that  something  more  than  mere  mucus  comes 
away  after  the  laxatives,  with  considerable  relief  to  the 
patient.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  rationale  of 
this  benefit,  on  the  principles  already  stated.  Venaesection 
lessens,  at  once,  the  plethora  in  the  mesenteric  vessels,  and 
consequently  checks  tlie  efiusion  from  their  mouths.  A 
general  relaxation  throughout  the  whole  system  follows — 
intestinal  strictures  give  way — Scybala  and  faecal  accumu- 
lations pass  off,  and  nature,  thus  relieved,  attempts  a 
restoration  of  equilibrium  in  the  circulation  and  excitability, 
evinced  by  some  degree  of  action  in  the  extreme  vessels  on 
the  surface,  and  by  a  mitigation  or  cessation  of  the  pain 
and  irritability  of  the  bowels. 

Thus  far  the  physician  has  greatly  assisted  the  spon- 
taneous eflbrfs  of  the  constitution  ;  and,  if  the  latter  be  eqnnl 
to  the  task  of  keeping  things  in  this  salutary  train,  all  will 
be  well — if  not,  the  morbid  state  returns,  and  with  it  a  fear- 
ful debility  which  paralyses  his  arm  and  embarrasses  hi* 
mind ! 
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He  who  confides  in  purgatives  [and  a  great  number  do, 
who  know  little  of  the  complaint]  from  an  idea  that  stricture 
and  retention  of  the  natural  fasces  are  the  essence  of  dysen- 
tery, treads  on  very  tender  ground.  He  undoubtedly  assists 
nature  in  her  most  ostensible  but  dangerous  method  of 
cure.  If,  by  a  course  of  purgatives,  he  can  lessen  the  local 
plethora,  and  excite  the  healthy  action  of  the  liver  (both  of 
which  objects,  evacuating  medicines,  particularly  of  the 
mercurial  kind,  are,  without  doubt,  calculated  to  effect) 
before  any  material  injury  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
he  will  succeed ;  because  the  general  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation and  excitability  will  be  soon  restored,  when  the  portal 
and  mesenteric  plethora  is  removed;  and  the  sympathising 
function  of  the  skin  will  participate  in  the  healthy  action 
of  the  liver.  But  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  he  will 
have  the  mortification  to  find,  that  such  organic  derange- 
ments occur,  before  he  can  obtain  his  object,  as  will  either 
hasten  the  fatal  termination,  or  prove  a  fruitful  source  of 
misery  iii  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease,  which  is  but  too 
sure  to  ensue. 

The  rationale  of  the  emetic  and  sudorific  plan  on  the 
principles  in  question,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  They  not 
only  determine  generally  to  the  surface,  but,  by  exciting 
the  healthy  action  of  the  liver,  they  locally  relieve  the  me-^ 
senteric  plethora  (a  circumstance  which  their  employers  did 
not  calculate  on)  and  thus  restore  the  balance  of  the  circu= 
lation  and  excitability  with  the  functions  of  perspiration 
and  biliary  secretion.  But  however  applicable  this  plan 
may  be  to  sporadic  cases  of  dysentery  in  private  life,  or  a 
well  regulated  hospital,  it  is  impracticable  in  fleets  and 
armies,  particularly  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  and  what  is  of 
greater  consequence,  it  is  too  often  inelficient. 

The  mercurial  practice  is  of  more  easy  application  ;  and 
the  surprising  relief  which  so  generally  follows  the  excite=' 
raent  of  ptyalism  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  either  of  some  specific  power  in  that  remedy  over 
the  disease,  or  that  the  liver  was  the  primary  seat  of  dysen^ 
tery.  But  the  empirical  use  of  mercury  is  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  the  practitioner  is  occasionally  foiled  by  his 
inability  to  raise  a  ptyalism,  when  his  resources  are  gone, 
or  at  least  the  most  valuable  period  of  time  is  elapsed,  and 
inflammation,  ulceration,  or  even  gangrene  may  supervene. 

Thus  we  see  that  any  of  the  above  methods  when  set  up 
^s  '<x  princijial^  to  the  exclusion  of  othersj  is  attended  wi-ii 
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inconvenience,  and  (excepting  perhaps  the  lasf>  with  re- 
peated failures,  paiticularly  in  hot  climates,  while  unskilful 
combinations,  or  a  wild  succession  of  them,  without  any  con- 
trolling principle  which  is  ever  to  be  held  in  view,  would 
be  worse  than  an  obstinate  adherence  to  any  one. 

The  principle^  then,  which  I  propose  to  govern  us,  is, 
'^  the  restoration  of  heallhy  perspirotion  and  biliary  secre- 
tion, with  an  equilibrium  of  the  circulalioti  and  excilabi- 
litj/."  To  effect  this  I  shall  point  out  a  plan  which  I 
have  put  to  the  test  of  experience  in  almost  every  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  with  as  perfect  success  in  this,  as  in  hot 
climates.  A  plan  somewhat  similar  has  been  tried  by  num- 
bers of  respectable  practitioners,  though  not  under  the 
guidance  of  any  fixed  principle,  nor  involving  such  pro- 
vision against  the  various  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  the 
simple  one  I  am  now  to  detail. 

The  practice  I  would  recommend  from  much  experience 
is,  the  introduction  of  mercury  in  comparatively  small  doses, 
cither  alone  or  combined  with  an  opiate,  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, with  an  opiate  and  diaphoretic,  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  least  twenty-four  grains  of  calomel  (I  have  lately 
used  the  Hydro-Calomel)  or  even  more,  if  the  symptonis 
are  urgent,  may  be  exhibited,  in  divided  portions,  and  at 
three,  four,  or  six  hour  intervals,  during  the  course  of  the 
day  and  night.  In  the  same  space  of  time,  from  two  to 
four  grains  of  opium,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  anti- 
monial  powder  may  be  administered  with  advantage,  in 
combination  with  the  calomel.  One  or  two  doses  at  least, 
should  be  given  before  a  laxative  is  prescribed ;  and  an 
ounce  or  more  of  castor  oil  is  an  admirable  medicine  for  this 
purpose.  It  will  often  bring  away  hardened  ficcal,  or  viti- 
ated bilious  accumulations,  when  the  irritability  of  the  in- 
testines is  previously  allayed  by  the  calomel  and  opium,  in 
that  manner  soothing  the  tormina  and  tenesmus.  But  al- 
though it  be  repeated  every  day,  it  is  never  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  main  remedy.  W  hen  blood  appears  alarm- 
ingly in  the  stools,  whether  the  fever  run  high  or  not, 
bleeding  may  be  employed  without  the  smallest  apprehen- 
sion of  the  bugbear  debility.  Emollient  oily  glysters  may 
also  occasionally  be  thrown  up  to  lull  the  tenesmus.  A 
flannel  shirt  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  bandage  of  the  same 
applied  round  the  abdomen,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  once  or 
twice  a  day  with  a  liniment  composed  of  mercurial  oint- 
jnent  and  tincture  of  opium  w  ell  incorporated.   By  a  steady 
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perseverance  in  tliis  plan  for  a  few  days,  ilie  moiill]  ^vi^ 
become  sore  and  every  bad  symplom  vanisli. 

Thus  in  less  than  a  page,  is  detailed  a  practice  "wliicli, 
being  founded  on  principle,  is  applicable  to  almost  every 
stage  and  degree  of  dysentery  (unless  it  has  gone  bej^oud 
the  reach  of  medicine)  and  contains  within  itself,  resources 
against  mojt  emergencies. 

While  we  proceed  directly  towards  our  final  object — • 
The  restoration  of  the  cuticular  and  hepatic  secretions,  with 
their  accompaniments,  an  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of 
the  circulation  and  excitability,  by  a  combination  of  mer- 
cury and  diaphoretics,  medicines  which  clearly  produce 
those  eifQcts,  we  lull  tlie  pain  and  relax  strictures,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  opium.  To  guard  against  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  and  its  consequences,  we  have  tlie  lancet 
on  one  side — to  carry  off  diseased  or  irritating  accumula- 
tions, we  have  laxatives  on  the  other  ;  wliile  the  fever, 
being  merely  symptomatic,  will  cease  with  the  cause.  For 
the  successful  issue  of  this  treatment,  in  genera/,  1  appeal 
to  the  rigid  experience  of  others,  perfectly  conscious  of  its 
matchless  efficacy  from  my  own. 

I  am  now  to  mention  a  practice  which,  in  some  cases  of 
emergency,  I  tried  with  unexpected  success,  and  wiiich 
■was  tried  by  a  few  others  without  any  communication  of 
ideas,  and  with  similar  results.  It  coi>sisted  in  the  cxliibi- 
tion  of  submivriate  of  quicksilver  in  scruple  doses  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  wiiliout  any  other  medicine,  and  wiiich 
was  found  by  myself  and  others  to  be  unproductive  of 
griping  or  Hypercatharsis  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  almost  inva- 
riably eased  the  tormina  and  lessened  the  propensity  io 
stool,  bringing  on  ptyalism  sooner  than  any  other  plan  of 
smaller  and  more  frequent  doses.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
bowever,  it  produced  great  nausea  and  sickness  at  stomach, 
with  spasmodic  affections  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
■which  were  soon  removed  by  an  opiate  combined  with  a. 
diaphoretic.  Having  given  the  most  authentic  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  above  statements  in  my  Essay  on  liot  climates, 
I  shall  not  adduce  them  here  ;  but  I  may  add  that  I  have, 
in  several  instances,  pursued  the  same  plan  in  dysenteric 
cases  occurring  in  this  country,  and  the  same  has  been  tried 
by  others,  at  my  suggestion,  with  much  felicity  of  result.  I 
did  not  indeed  adopt  tliis  practice  generalij/,  being  quite 
,satisfied,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  with  the  plan  before 
detailed ;  but  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  push  boldly  on 
for  ptyalism;    in  cas-es   where  time  appeared  extremely 
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precious,  and  when  the  symptoms  were  such  as  indicated 
the  danger  of  rapid  destruction  of  organization  inlerually, 
I  hesitated  not  to  exhil>it  calomel  in  scruple  doses  [aa 
experiment  I  first  tried  on  myself]  which  I  found  by- 
repeated  trials  to  sit  easier  than  either  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  that  medicine — a  curious,  but  a  certain  fact. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  notice  some  particular  remedies 
which  have  been  used  in  dysentery. 

Opium  has  been  highly  applauded  and  unconditionally 
condenuied.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  both  its  admirer;^ 
and  condemncrs  are  equally  deceived.  The  former  in 
attributing  all  the  success  to  the  ojjiuin,  when  it  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  tlie  combination  of  that  drug  Mith  others 
of  a  diaphoretic  or  purgative  "nature  ;  the  hitler  in  exhi- 
biting opium  uncombined,  which  will  most  indubitably  be 
injurious  ;  whereas  its  junction  with  other  medicines 
which  determine  to  the  surface  and  improve  the  hepatic 
and  intestinal  secretions,  would  be  found  to  give  the  most 
decided  ease  and  efficacy  to  their  powers. 

1  can  therefore  state  from  unequivocal  experience,  that 
opium,  in  combination  with  calomel  and  a  diaphoretic, 
will  be  found  an  important  adjuvant;  and,  excepting  in 
cases  where  the  most  decided  marks  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mation prevail,  (which  should  be  removed  by  the  lancet) 
its  use  can  rarely  be  contra-indicated. 

In  warm  climates,  and  particularly  in  secondary  attacks, 
where  the  weakened  tone  of  the  digestive  organs  appears  to 
keep  up  the  disease  ;  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  has  proved 
useful,  taken  in  doses  of  a  drachm  every  twelve  hours  iu 
barley-water  or  gruel,  which  will  be  found  to  diffuse  aa 
agreeable  sensation  of  Avarmth  through  the  whole  line  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  An  infusion  of  quassia,  however,  or 
some  ligiit  bitter  should  be  immediately  commenced  on 
leaving  oft'  the  more  active  medicines,  and  continued  tiH 
the  stomacli  and  bowels  iiave  recovered  their  vigour. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  after  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down,  that  flannel  next  the  skin  is  in- 
dispensible  ;  and  that  the  most  scrupulous  attention  ia 
avoiding  dews,  damp  night  air,  or  sudden  atmospherical 
vicissitudes,  is  necessary  during  convakscence,  to  prevent 
a  relapse.  Where  the  patient's  circumstances  will  permit, 
the  tepid  bath  every  evening  may  be  employed  with  the 
most  decided  advantages;  it  will  not  only  bring  the  cir- 
culation to  the  surface,  but  take  of!"  that  morbid  irritability 
of  the  bowels  which  lends  so  much  to  keep  up  the  disease. 
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In  no  disease  is  paiience,  on  the  part  of  the  sick,  a  greater 
virtue  or  more  calculated  to  forward  the  good  effects  of 
medicine,  than  in  dysentery.  If  obedience  be  paid  to  every 
call  of  nature,  the  straining  which  ensues  is  highly  detri- 
mental, and  1  am  convinced,  in  many  cases,  augments  the 
discharge  of  blood — every  motion  of  the  body,  indeed,  in- 
creases the  desire  to  evacuate.  As  little  else  than  mucus  and 
blood  comes  away  in  four  efforts  out  of  five,  we  should 
endeavour  to  stifle  the  inclination  to  stool,  and,  as  I  know 
by  personal  experience,  we  shall  very  often  succeed ;  for  the 
tormina  go  off  in  a  few  minutes,  and  by  these  means  we  elude 
the  painful  tenesmus  which  continues  so  long  after  every 
fruitless  attempt  at  evacuation.  This  circumstance,  though 
apparently  of  a  trilling  nature,  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, though  it  is  little  attended  to,  either  by  autliors  or 
practitioners. 

The  diet  in  dysentery  must,  of  course,  be  of  the  most 
unirritating  and  farinaceous  nature  ;  such  as  sago,  arrow- 
root, rice,  &c.  A  very  excellent  dish  for  chronic  dysenteries, 
is  flour  and  milk  well  boiled  together,  which,  with  a  very- 
little  sugar  and  spice  is  highly  relished  by  the  debilitated 
patient. 

But  there  is  one  important  remark  which  ought  to  be 
strictly  attended  to,  in  this,  and  indeed  in  every  febrile 
complaint,  whatever  may  be  the  organ  most  affected  j 
namely  that  when  convalescence  takes  place,  the  appetite 
too  often  outstrips  the  digestion,  and  so  do  chylification, 
and  sanguification  exceed  the  various  excretions,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  dangerous  inequilibrium  between  assimilation 
and  secretion  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
weakest  viscus,  or  that  which  has  suffered  most  during  the 
previous  illness,  becomes  overpowered,  and  relapse  ensues. 
This  is  the  great  error  of  inexperience,  and  it  is  generally 
seen  too  late.  I  appeal  to  clinical  observation  for  the  truth 
and  importance  of  these  remarks. 

In  chronic  dysenteries,  and  particularly  among  people 
who  have  returned  trom  hot  climates,  the  treatment  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  ap.d  tedious.  In  such  cases  all  those 
precautions  and  directions  which  vyill  be  found  detailed 
under  the  head  of  "  Chronic  Hepatitis,^'  with  which  indeed 
the  complaint  in  question  is  usually  associated,  are  to  be 
strictly  attended  to,  and  particularly  the  use  of  flannels, 
and  opiates  combined  with  laxative  diaphoretics. 
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Subsect.  3. — Diarrhoea.  AUbough  a  common  diarrhoea 
iDuj  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  common  dysentery,  yet 
vlicn  the  former  is  violent  or  long  contiimed,  it  blends  by 
such  imperceptible  degrees  with  the  latter,  as  to  be  with 
much  diiliculty  discriminated.  This  indeed  is  not  of  much 
importance,  since  it  will  be  tbund  that  the  remote  cause  is 
(he  same  in  both  cases,  and  consequently  the  treatment  will 
be  nearly  similar. 

Jt  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  the  various  causes  which 
give  rise  to  a  temporary  diarrhoea,  when  acrid  or  disagree- 
able substances  irritate  the  intestinal  canal,  as  after  a 
debauch,  or  where  ill-conditioned  bile,  acidity,  drastic 
purgatives  or  translated  morbid  matter,  or  diseases  from 
other  paits  keep  tlic  bowels  in  an  undue  degree  of  irritabi- 
lity. In  these  cases  it  is  plain  that  the  oifending  matter 
must  be  removed  by  laxatives  alternated  or  combined  with 
opiates,  aromatics,  Absorbents,  &c.  till  the  first  passages  are 
cleared,  and  the  morbid  irritability  removed.  But  I  would 
liere  notice  that  diiurhoea  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
of  occurrence,  originating  in  partial  suppression  of  the  per- 
spiration, and  very  often  from  cold  applied  to  some  part  of 
the  surface,  aiul  particularly  the  iCct, 

Here  a  torpor  of  the  skin  is  followed  by  an  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  first  passages,  with 
some  sliglit  inequilibrium  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
evinced  by  the  paleness  of  the  countenance,  coldness  of  the 
feet,  and  sense  of  chilliness  on  the  surface,  which  so  gene- 
rally accompany  bowel  complaints ;  while  an  evident 
dcterminatioji  of  fluids  to  the  portal  and  mesenteric  circles 
is  (evinced  by  the  increased  secretion  from  the  internal  sur- 
jacc  of  the  intestines,  and  increased  irritability  of  the  parts. 
IVow  it  is  quite  evident,  both  from  reasoning  and  experience 
that  when  the  irritability  arises  to  that  degree  which  pro- 
duces rings  or  strictures  in  the  intestines,  so  as  to  retain  the 
farcer.;  and  when  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  so  far 
broken  as  to  occasion  blood  to  be  poured  from  the  portal 
and  mesenteric  vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  we 
have  in  reality  dysentery.  In  the  method  of  treatment 
reason  and  experience  coincide,  and  elucidate  eacli  other. 

\\  e  have  only  to  poise  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and 
excitability,  by  restoring  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  he- 
patic systen),  by  the  means  already  poi/iled  out  in  dysen- 
tery, and  wc  fchall  soon  sceoufgfioits  crowned  with  success. 
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Suhsecf.  4. — Cholera  Morbus.  Altliougli  this  rapid  and 
distressing  complaint  might  perhaps,  with  stricter  pro- 
priety be  ranged  under  the  "  cutaneo  hepatic  sym- 
pathy," which  is  shortly  to  be  considered,  yet,  as  the 
whole  line  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  alFected,  it 
may  come  in  here  witliout  any  violation  of  order. 

That  an  "  overflowing  of  bile"  has,  in  all  ages,  been 
considered  as  the  cause  of  Cholera  Morbus,  is  known  to 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  medical  literature  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  "  Bills  sursum  ac  deorsuni 
effusiones,"  says  Hippocrates  ;  "  Bilis  supra  infraque 
erumpit,"  says  Celsus,  and  "  Cholera  Morbus,  says  Di\ 
Saunders,  may  very  properly  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  (hose  diseases  which  depend  on  the  increased  secretion 
of  bile." 

Of  the  very  few  passages  in  my  work  on  tropical  climates, 
which  have  given  offence  to  criticism,  that,  in  Avhich  I 
have  attempted  to  controvert  this  generally  received  opinion, 
has  been  most  severely  handled,*  But  as  the  critic  has 
Dot,  in  my  opinion,  undermined  any  of  my  positions  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  remain  "  tenax  propositi." 

From  a  very  excellent  description  of  the  disease,  as  it 
appears  in  this  country,  contained  under  the  word,  in  Rees's 
Cyclopedia,  I  shall  take  the  following  passage  for  ray  text ; 

"  The  attack  of  this  complaint  is  generally  sudden.  The 
bowels  arc  seized  with  griping  pains  and  the  stools  which 
are  at  first  thin  and  z&atery^  as  in  common  diarrhoea,  are 
passed  frequently.  The  stomach  is  seized  with  sickness, 
tlischarges  its  contents,  and  rejects  what  is  swallowed.  In 
the  course  of  a  Jetjo  hoiirs^  the  matter  Vomited,  as  well  as 
that  discharged  by  stool,  appears  to  be  pure  bile,  and 
passes  off  both  ways  in  coiisiderablc  quantities.  The  gripp- 
ing pains  in  tlie  intestines  now  become  more  severe,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extraordinary  irritation  of  the  passing  bile, 
which  excites  them  to  partial  and  irregular  spasmodic  con- 
tractions. These  spasms  are  often  communicated  to  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. The  stomach  is  also  affected  with  considerable 
pain,  and  a  sense  of  great  heat,  in  consequence  of  the  same 
irritation.  There  is  usually  great  thirst,  and  sometimes  a 
severe  head-ache,  from  t!ie  sympatliy  of  the  head  with  the 
stomach.     The  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent;  a  great 

T  ■ ■ ■ * 

*  Vide  New  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  September,  1813. 
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tlegree  of  debility,  languor,  and  faintness,  amounting  evcri 
to  syncope,  speedily  comes  on  ;  sometimes  attended  Avith 
eolliquative  sweats,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  "  such 
like  symptoms,  '  says  Sydenham,'  as  frighten  the  bye- 
standers,  and  kill  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours." 

Now  it  does  appear  something  singular,  to  me  at  least, 
that  if  an  "  increased  secretion  of  bile"  were  the  caitse  of 
the  disease,  we  should  see  nothing  of  it  till  "  a  few  hoiirs^' 
after  the  effects  become  obvious  !  Where  is  this  increased 
secretion  all  the  time?  Not  in  the  stomach,  for  it  "  dis- 
charges its  contents  and  rejects  what  is  swallowed,"  long 
before ;  it  is  not  in  the  intestines,  for  the  stools  are  at  first 
thin  and  watery."  At  length,  however,  "  pure  bile" 
appears,  and  it  is  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief. 

It  is  true,  that  we  find  this  disease  most  prevalent  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September;  a  season  when  the  high 
j'ange  of  temperature  is  apt,  without  doubt,  to  occasion  an 
increased  action  in  the  hepatic  system.  But  are  there  no 
particular  attendant  circumstances  ?  Yes,  says  the  autlior 
of  the  foregoing  passage,  *^  it  has  been  remarked,  thrd  both 
in  hot  climates,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  of  mild  climates, 
hccasibnal  falls  of  rain  have  been  particularly  followed 
hy  an  "  epidemic  cholera"  ibid.  Indeed  !  Can  a  fall  of 
rain  be  supposed  to  increase  the  secretion  of  bile  ?  But 
again  '*  In  some  places  it  is  probable  that  the  heat  of  the 
season  may  give  only  a  predisposition,  and  that  certain 
ingesta,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or  other  causes,  in 
this  state  readily  excite  the  disease."  Can  these  causes, 
I  say  again,  be  considered  as  increasing  the  secretion  of 
bile  ?  But  let  us  return  to  Dr.  Saunders.  *'  At  other  times, 
says  this  eminent  physician,  it  is  evidently  connected  witli 
a  sudde?i  change  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere  during 
those  months  (August  and  September)  or  brought  on  by 
drinking  cold  liquors,  or  by  any  thing  else  that  suddenlj/ 
chills  the  bodj/,  especially  when  overheated  by  exercise  or 
labour." — On  the  Liver ,  p.  181. 

As  Dr.  Saunders  throughout  liis  treatise  asser<s  (and 
truly)  that  heat  ac(s  as  a  spur  on  the  secretory  vessels  ot 
the  liver;  and  as  the  above  passages  are  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  he  attempts  not  to  explain  tha 
contradiction.  But  an  application  of  the  principles  which 
1  have  laid  down  in  this  work,  reconciles  these  appareu* 
inconsistencicsj  and  unties  the  goidian  knot. 
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The  autumnal  season  of  the  year,  in  which  cholera  ap- 
pears, is  not  merelj  remarkable  for  a  Jiigh  range  of  atmo-> 
spherical  heat,  but  for  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold, 
especially  in  the  evenings.  If  therefore  we  consider  that 
the  functions  of  the  skin  and  liver  are  inordmatelt/  in- 
creased during  the  heat,  and  of  course  rendered  more  lia- 
ble to  a  check  on  the  application  of  cokl,  we  shall  easily 
conceive  how  a  sudden  atmospherical  vicissitude,  at  this 
period,  by  inducing  a  torpor  of  the  perspiratory  vessels  ori 
the  surface,  and  secretory  vessels  in  the  liver,  will  unhinge 
at  once  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  and 
that  while  a  great  plethora  is  induced  throughout  the  portal 
and  mesenteric  circles,  the  torpor  in  the  liver  is  succeeded  by 
an  increased  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and 
that  this  increase  of  excitability  in  one  organ  or  set  of  or- 
gans, while  the  excitability  of  others  is  decreased,  is  the 
mean  by  which  nature  effects  the  restoration  of  the  balance. 
In  short  the  very  action  of  vomiting  determines  the  blood, 
as  is  well  known,  to  the  surface,  and  restores  the  suspended 
functions  of  perspiration  and  biliary  secretion.  It  is  at  this 
itime  that  a  deluge  of  bile  naturally  bursts  forth,  as  the  con." 
sequence  of  the  previous  suspension  of  secretion  in  the  liver, 
and  turgescence  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  ;  and  thus  we  see 
that  the  very  last  link  in  the  chain  of  ejects,  and  that  too, 
a  salutary  one,  has,  for  ages,  been  set  ddwfi  as  the  cause  of 
cholera,  "  increased  secretion  of  bile y'*' 

This  explanation  shews  us  also,  that  a  modification  of 
the  same  general  causes  which  in  one  person  produce  dy- 
sentery, will  in  another  give  rise  to  cholera  ;  the  latter  indeed 
appearing  to  be  a  violent  orgasm  by  which  nature  endea- 
vours to  overcome  the  disease  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
while  in  dysentery  the  "  vis  medieatrix  naturae,"  is  more 
slowly  exerted,  though  perhaps  not  with  better  success. 

The  disease  in  question  is  said  to  be  occasionally  pro- 
duced by  violent  fits  of  passion,  and  also  bj'  acrid  or  irri- 
tating substances  taken  into  the  bowels.'  In  these  cases,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  tiie  increased  secretion  and  discharge 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  beengratided  by  seeing  (he 
following  passage  in  one  of  the  ablest  works  of  <he  present  day.  "  So  far  as 
my  observaljon  and  reading  have  extended,  there  is  no  author  anrient  or 
modern,  wfeo  feas  taken  so  correct  a  view  of  the  nature  of  Cholera  Morbus 
as  Dr.  James  Johnson  ;  and  considering  his  illustration  of  |that  disorder 
among  the  most  successful  eflbrts  of  modern  pathology,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  his  work  on  Tropica!  Climates, " — Armstrong's  Illustrations  af  Scarlet 
JPetierf  i§c.   p,  SI. 
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of  bile  are  merely  the  consequences  of  the  vomiting  and 
general  irritability  of  the  primag  via?  and  hepatic  system 
from  the  oifending  matter;  of  course,  it  Mould  be  absurd 
to  attribute  the  phenomena  to  bile.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  increased  secretion  of  bile,  during  a  high 
rancje  of  temperature,  renders  the  intestinal  canal  more 
irritable  than  usual,  and  the  secretion  itself  more  casdy 
checked  ;  "which  check,  at  the  beginning,  occasions  the 
flow  of  bile  to  be  more  copious  towards  the  acme  of  the 
disease. 

The  spasms  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability, 
particular!/  of  the  latter,  which,  in  general,  is  followed 
by  convulsive  or  irregular  motions,  as  in  Epilepsy,  &c. 
They  cannot  be  attributed  to  bile,  since  1  have  clearly 
proved  that  in  the  worst  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  named 
JMort  de  C/iici},  the  patient  is  often  carried  off  amid  the 
most  violent  spasms,  where  not  a  drop  of  bile  is  cither  vo- 
mited or  found  on  dissection  in  the  primal  via-. —  Vide 
Curtis  on  the  Diseases  of  India. 

We  are  so  rarch-  called  in  to  cholera,  before  reaction 
has  commenced,  that  our  principal  indication  is  to  mode- 
rate the  orgasm  by  which  nature  is  eflecting  the  cure  ;  but 
T>hich  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
patient  in  the  attempt.  The  plan  of  giving  warm  water  or 
even  emetics  to  unload  the  first  passages,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  lurking  fo//ef//o;/A' 
of  bile  were  the  sources  of  the  mischief.  But  that  this  is 
not  the  case  may  be  proved  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  be- 
giiming  the  appearance  of  the  bile  is  iuitural  i  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  disease  continues  and  becomes  dangerous, 
the  discharges  assume  a  darker  and  more  vitiated  hue,  till 
blood  a])pears  to  be  ]ioured  from  the  hepatic  ducts,  in  com- 
pany with  such  acrid  secretions  from  the  liver  and  digestive 
organs  as  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the  parts  through 
wjjich  they  pass.  \\  here  the  disease  is  not  violent,  mild 
tepid  drinks,  at  the  beginning,  may  not  be  injurious  ;  but 
emetics  can  rarely  be  taken  with  in)punit3\  From  expe- 
rience in  warm  climates,  where  the  disease  is  infinitely  more 
terrific  than  here,  the  best  jiractice  will  be  found  to  consist 
in  allaying  the  gastric  and  hepatic  irritability  by  pretty 
large  doses  of  solid  opium,  combined  Mifh  calomel;  (say 
for  a  grown  person  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  calomel,  with 
tAvo  or  three  of  opium)  and  to  immerse  the  patient;  as  soon 
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as  possible,  in  the  warm  bath,  which  will  bring  the  circu- 
lation to  the  surface,  restore  the  balance  of  excitability, 
and  check  the  vomiting  and  purging.  As  an  auxiliary,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  Tinct.  Camph.  Com.  may  be  shallowed 
frequently,  which  being  expended  about  the  fauces  and 
cesophagus,  gradually  produces  a  sedative  efhsct  on  the 
stomach  ;  and  to  produce  the  same  on  the  intestinal  canal, 
a  couple  of  drachms  of  laudanum  may  be  exhibited  by 
clyster.  As  soon  as  the  latter  object  is  obtained,  a  mild 
laxative  will  assist  the  calomel  in  carrj'ing  oif  any  diseasc^d 
secretions,  which  might  have  been  formed  during  the  pa- 
roxysm, so  that  this  invaluable  medicine  will  thus  be  found 
to  answer  a  double  purpose,  to  wit,  that  of  allaying  (he 
gastric  irritability,  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  second, 
of  correcting  and  evacuating  any  morbid  secretions  in  the 
line  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  foregoing  discussion  respecting  the  proximate  cause 
of  cholera  morbus,  will  not  be  deemed  speculation,  if  it 
elucidates  a  remedy  (the  warm  bath)  which  has  seldom 
heen  employed  ;  but  which  I  have  repeatedly  seen  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  effects,  both  in  tropical  and  temperate 
climates.  In  hot  countries,  it  is  often  fatal,  from  the  violent 
oscillation  of  the  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  interior, 
and  by  the  great  inequilibrium  which  takes  place  in  the 
balance  of  excitability,  in  the  system.  The  extreme  vessels 
on  the  surface  And  those  of  the  liver  are  struck  completely 
torpid,  as  is  evinced  by  the  death-like  paleness  and  shrink- 
ing of  the  exterior,  while  the  abdomen,  and  particularly 
the  epigastrium,  is  preternaturally  tumid  and  tender,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  turgescence  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels,  and  all  those  Avhich  form  the  portal  circle,  as  dis- 
sections have  repeatedly  shewn.  All  this  time,  where  the 
disease  is  fatal,  no  bile  is  secreted  ;  but  in  proportion  as 
this  fluid,  (which  has  been  considered  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease) appears,  so  much  greater  is  the  chance  of  recovery 
for  the  sufferer.* 

Although  the  warm  bath  is  found  to  increase  the  secretion 
of  bile,  when  the  liver  is  torpid,  as  will  hereafter  be  she^vn, 
in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  between  the  cutaneous 
and  hepatic  vessels ;  yd,  in  cholera  morbus,  it  will  check 
the  inordinate  secretion  of  bile  by  restoring  the  circulation 

*  Vide  tlie  section  on  mert  de  chien  in  my  work  on  Tropical  CUmales, 
aad  Curtis  on  the  Diseases  of  India. 
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and   excitability  of  the  surface,  and  of  course  relieving 
the  orgasm  of  the  chyhjpoietic  viscera. 

As  a  tendency  to  relapse  occasionally  follows  an  attack  of 
this  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  lessen  irritability  by  bitter  infusions,  particularly 
of  columbo,  with  gentle  opening  medicines,  that  may  carry 
off  any  disordered  secretions,  while  all  irritating  substances 
in  diet  arc  to  be  avoided.  But  above  all  a  minute  attention 
js  to  be  paid  to  the  functions  of  the  skin,  by  flannels  or 
other  warm  clothing,  while  the  night  air  and  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature  are  to  be  strictly  guarded  against. 

Sect.  V. CUTANEO-IIEPATIC  SYMPATHY;  OR  OBSER- 
VATIONS ON  THOSE  DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE  HEPATIC 
SYSTEM,  WHICH  ARE  INFLUENCED  BY,  OR  CONNECTED 
WITH    THE    ABOVE    MENTIONED    SYMPATHY, 

DERANGEMENTS    OF    THE    BILIARY    ORGANS. 

•^^  From  serving  as  the  point  of  termination  for  the  abdo" 
•^^  minal  system  of  black  blood,  aslhclungsdo  for  thegeneraj 
'system  of  the  same  description,  the  liver  derives  a 
'  degree  of  importance,  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other 
'  secretory  organ.  The  organ  exists  in  almost  all  classes 
'  of  animals,  even  where  some  other  important  viscera  are 
'  very  imperfect.  Many  of  the  pastaons  aflect  it :  some  of 
'  of  them  have  an  exclusive  effect  on  it.  ^  It  performs  in 
'  disease  as  prominent  a  part  as  any  of  tjie  important  vis- 
'  cera  of  the  economy.  h\  hypocliondrta,  melancholia,  &:c, 
'  its  influence  is  very  considerable.  We  know  how  easily 
'  its  functions  are  disturbed.  If  it  be  uncoimccted  with 
'  maiiy  affections  called  bilious,  and  which  have  their  seat 
<  in  the  stomach,  it  is  certainly  essentially  concerned  in  the 
'  greater  part.  The  yellowish  tint  of  the  face,  in  many  of 
'  these  affections,  must  be  produced  by  the  same  cause, 
'  which,  in  a  higher  degree,  produces  jaundice.  The 
'  affections  of  this  organ,  observetl  alter  death,  are  more 
'  numerous  than  those  of  any  similar  part.  It  is  a  matter 
«  of  common  observation,  that  this  organ  has  a  great  influ- 
'  ence  on  the  temjicrament.  Its  predominance  commnni- 
'  cates  to  the  external  habit  of  the  body,  to  the  functions, 
*  to  the  passions,  even  to  the  c/iarnctcr,  a  ])eculiar  tint, 
'  which  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  reality  of 
'  which  has  been  confumcd  by  modern  observation."-* 

UlCHAT. 
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The  more  we  study  and  observe  the  phenomena  of  dis^ 
cases,  and  the  rationcile  of.  their  treatment,  the  more  fully 
will  we  be  convinced  that  Biciiat  has  not  overrated  the 
importance  cf  the  biliary  organ  in  the  animal  economy.— 
Great  and  numerous  as  are  the  morbid  alterations  of  struck 
fure,  which  take  place  in  the  liver,  they  sink  into  compa^ 
rative  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  derangements 
bf  function^  in  the  same  organ.  Yet  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  attention  of  the  medical  world,  till  very  IdLieAj^ 
has  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  organic,  in  exclusion  of  the 
functional  affections  of  the  hepatic  system.  Even  now,  if 
the  right  hypochondrium  is  soft  and  the  eye  untincturedj 
nine  in  ten  of  our  medical  Nestors  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  any  affections  of  the  lixer  can  exist ;  and  if 
any  purgative  or  mercurial  medicines  be  suggested,  imme- 
diately talk  of  ^'  Theories,"  "  Prejudices,"  "  Hypotheses," 
&c.  the  modern  ignes  fatui  of  the  medical  woild  !  Happily 
for  the  patient,  as  well  as  for  the  practitioner,  the  success 
which  attends  the  man  who  thinks  and  reasons  on  what  he 
does,  will  very  generally  be  eonspicuously  superior  to  tha^ 
of  the  routinist. 

For  the  sake  of  pursuing  more  freely  the  less  beaten  track 
m  this  investigation,  I  shall  pass  hastily  over  the  more 
obvieus  organic  derangements  of  the  liverj  before  entering 
on  the  wide  field  of  functional  disorder, 

Subsect.  1. — Acute  Hepatitis.  The  liver,  like  the 
lurigs,  or  any  other  internal  organ,  is  liable  to  active  inflam-= 
raation,  though,  in  this  country,  such  form  of  disease  is 
comparatively  very  rare,  for  reasons  which  will  be  here- 
after adduced.  Like  other  infiamraations,  it  is  generally 
ushered  in  with  some  degree  of  siiivering,  followed  by 
increased  heat,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  with  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.  From  the  size  of  the  organ^ 
however,  and  its  contiguity  of  surface  with  so  many  other 
important  parts,  tbe  seat  and  kind  of  pain  vary  so  consi=' 
derably,  as  often  to  occasion  some  doubts  as  to  ihe  real 
organ  affected.  Sometimes  the  least  degree  of  pressure 
under  the  margin  of  ilie  ribs  will  give  exquisite  pain,  while 
at  others  (as  was  once  my  own  case)  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
and  also  of  the  enlargement,  will  be  in  ihe  centre,  or  even 
to  the  left  of  the  epigastrium.  When  that  part  of  the  liver 
is  inflamed  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm,  the 
concomitant  cough  and  pain  on  inspiration,  may  lead  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  pleura  or  lungs  are  the  §eat  of  the  disease^ 
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The  pain  in  the  shoukler  and  the  decubitus  dijficilis  are 
extremely  fallacious  tests,  inasmuch  as  in  some  violent 
hepatic  inflammations,  there  is  no  pain  in  the  shoulder,  and 
the  ea-siest  posture  is  on  the  back,  as  was  also  my  own  case. 
A  pretty  general  attendant  on  Hepatitis,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  is  a  scalding  in  making  water,  which  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  bile,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  noticed 
by  authors. 

Although  a  yellow  suffusion  on  the  skin  or  eyes  indicates 
obstruction  in  the  liver,  its  absence  is  no  proof  that  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ  does  not  exist. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  diagnosis 
of  Hepatitis  from  inflammation  of  any  contiguous  part  may 
not  be  of  vital  importance,  since  the  speedy  reduction  of 
"vascular  excitement  by  copious  venassection  is  the  main 
spring  to  be  acted  on  in  cither  case.  But  in  the  choice  of 
purgatives,  mucli  discrimination  is  necessary  ;  for  however 
the  modern  scholastic  physiologist  and  routine  physician 
may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  cholagogues,  hydragogues,  &c. 
Those  few  who  personally  observe  the  efl'ect  of  purgatives 
on  the  fcEcal  discharges,  have  no  doubt  about  the  peculiar 
power  which  some  medicines  have  in  evacuating  particular 
fluids,  from  their  disposition  to  act  on  certain  sets  of  se- 
creting vessels. 

On  this  account,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  ascertain 
hepatitis,  and  distinguish  it  froin  inflammation  of  surround- 
ing organs.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  gradual  inspiration 
"will  not  augment  the  pain  of  hepatic,  as  it  does  of  pulmonic 
inflammation ;  and  that  in  the  former  the  tenderness  ou 
pressure,  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  will  be  much  more 
sensibly  felt ;  it  is  also  remarked  that  whereas  the  cough  is 
at  least  coeval  with  the  pain  in  pneumonia,  it  generally 
succeeds  it  in  hepatitis. 

From  gastric  inflammation,  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  that  great  irritability  and  sensibility  which 
render  inflammation  of  the  stomach  so  distressing  and 
evident. 

The  strong  febrile  symptoms  and  various  other  circum- 
stances will  easily  distinguish  inflammation  of  the  liver 
from  spasm  of  its  ducts.  The  state  of  the  bowels  too, 
will  greatly  assist  the  diagnosis:  for  ia  all  inflammatory 
states  of  the  liver,  and  particularly  of  the  parenchymatous 
substance,  the  bowels  are  either  constipated  or  dysenteric, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  fjeces  will  always  indicate  a 
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greater  derangement  of  tlic  biliary  secretion,  than  in  inflam- 
mation of  any  contiguous  organ.  Another  circumstance, 
unnoticed  by  authors,  is  the  state  of  the  mind,  which  in 
hepatic  inflammation,  both  acute  and  clironic,  is  more  per- 
turbed than  in  almost  any  other  inflammation,  excepting  of 
the  brain  itself.  This  results  partly  from  a  direct  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  head  and  liver,  but  principally 
from  a  suspension  or  derangement  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
which  will  hereafter  be  shewn  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence 
on  the  mental  functions. 

The  practitioner  who  in  conformJtj'  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  authors,  prescribes  saline  cathartics  in  hepatic 
inflammation,  upon  the  score  of  their  producing  many  liquid 
discharges,  without  irritating,  will  err  most  egregiously. 
In  truth,  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  disease  in  this  coun- 
try must  incapacitate  all  ordinary  practitioners,  who  have 
not  seen  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  especially  in  the  eastern 
world,  from  appreciating  the  merits  of  particular  remedies, 
in  the  disease  in  question. 

Indeed  acute  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  liver 
is  very  uncommon  in  this  country  :  though  in  the  inflam- 
mation of  its  membranes,  the  parenchymatous  structure 
must,  of  course,  in  some  degree  always  participate. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  circulation  in  the  liepatic  system, 
causes  the  inflammation  and  diseases  of  the  biliary  organ 
to  assume  a  character,  and  require  a  treatment  that  are,  in 
some  measure,  specific. 

However  rapidly  the  tone  of  the  whole  system  be  lowered 
hy  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  botli  general  and  topical, 
yet,  till  the  healthy  secretion  of  the  biliary  organ  be  restored, 
which  cannot  be  completely  effected  by  the  above  mean?, 
the  patient  is  in  danger  of  at  least  infarctions,  if  not  suppu- 
ration in  the  liver.  That  mercurial  preparations  have  the 
effect  of  exciting  the  secretory  vessels  of  this  organ,  is  as 
certain  as  that  they  increase  the  flov/  of  saliva  from  the 
glands  of  the  month  ;  and  that,  too,  totally  independent  of 
their  cathartic  powers.  Indeed  their  actionon  the  biliary 
gland  is  weakened  or  diverted  if  they  produce  a  full  cathar- 
tic effect  themselves,  or  are  conjoined  with  other  medicines 
which  operate  in  this  way.  He  therefore  who  will  most 
successfully  combat  this  disease,  will  endeavour,  first  to 
check  the  inflammatory  action,  as  much  as  possible,  by 
copious  venisection  from  the  arm,  and  scarifications  or 
leeches  succeeded  by  blisters  to  the  side^  while  mercurial 
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purgatives  are  employed  to  clear  the  wliole  line  of  th^. 
alimentary  canal.  When  by  these  means  the  vascular 
excitement  is  reduced  to  a  certain  level,  which  point  is 
indescribable  by  Mords,  and  can  only  be  judged  of  by  ex-* 
perience,  then  a  restoration  of  tlie  secretion  in  the  organ 
■will  be  the  surest  safeguard  against  future  lesion  both  of 
structure  and  iuncfion  in  tbis  important  viscus. 

It  is  true,  that  if  we  attend  only  to  present  relief,  without 
bearing  in  mind  the  future  sufferings  of  the  patient,  we  may 
succeed  well  enough  in  subduing  t!ie  acute  Hepatitis  of  this 
country,  in  the  same  way  we  subdue  pneumonia;  but  to 
restore  the  organ  to  its  proper  function,  a  certain  period  of 
(he  inflammatory  attack  is  to  be  chosen,  when  the  judicious 
exhibition  of  mercurials  conjoined  witli  antiraonials.  or 
even  opium  will  have  the  most  happy  effect. 

As  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  tiic  bowels  are  in  a  state 
of  morbid  irritability,  the  Hydro-calomel,  is  a  good  prepa- 
lation  of  mercury,  if  taken  in  three  or  four  grain  doses, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  conjoined  with  a  grain  of  Pulv. 
Antimonialis,  and  if  necessary,  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  grain  of 
opium.  If  by  these  means  a  mild  diaphoresis  is  brought 
out  on  the  surface,  and  bile  is  brought  down  in  the  stools, 
every  thing  is  in  a  favourable  progress.  That  a  hurried 
secretion  of  ill-conditioned  bile  occasionally  takes  place  in 
acute  Hepatitis,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe;  but 
in  general,  even  in  this  species,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile, 
apparently  from  the  thinner  parts  of  the  fluid  being  quickly 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  during  the  inflammatory  state 
of  the  organ,  while  the  more  viscid  parts  remain  gorged  in 
the  pori  biliarii  and  biliary  ducts.  Hence  the  object  of 
purging  is  twofold  ;  first,  to  reduce  the  plethora  of  the  por- 
tal circle ;  and  secondly,  to  clear  the  tubes  of  the  liver  and 
to  restore  its  secretory  oftice. 

From  these  considerations,  the  propriety  of  keeping  up 
a  due  action  in  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  for  some  time 
after  any  degree  of  active  inflammation,  will  be  sufliciently 
obvious  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  small  doses  of  calomel  and 
tartrite  of  antimony  conjoined  with  the  Extract,  Colocyn. 
Comp.  will  answer  bettor  than  almost  any  other  remedies. 
Their  operation  shoidd  be  limited  to  one  or  two  copio^is 
stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which,  when  eflective,  will 
be  succeeded  by  peculiarly  agreeable  sensations  and  free- 
dom of  spirits,  a  sure  criterion  of  their  salutary  influence 
pn  the  hepatic  systcjoi  in  particular.    To  these  admonitioug 
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inaj  be  added  the  strict  necessity  of  avoiding  tlie  remote 
and  exciting  causes  ^vliich  brought  on  the  disease,  and 
^vhich  are  now  to  be  noticed. 

S?tbsect.  2. — Causes  of  Hepatitis.  The  predisposing 
and  exciting  causes  of  acute  Hepatitis  are,  many  of  them, 
the  same  as  those  wliicli  are  stated  under  the  head  of  pul- 
monic and  other  visceral  infiam.raatious  ;  for  instance,  a 
pletlioric  habit,  and  the  application  of  cold  when  the  body 
is  healed  or  fatigued.  But  there  are  some  whicli  are  more 
peculiarly  connected  with  hepatic  than  other  inflammations. 
Of  (lie  predisposing,  may  be  mentioned  the  sex  and  temper. 
Acute  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  much  less  common  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  among  the  latter  the  irritable  or 
choleric,  as  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  are  more  espe- 
cially liable  to  hepatitis ;  another  corroborative  proof  of 
the  close  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  mental  and 
hepatic  functions,  as  will  be  more  fully  shewn  hereafter. 

Tlie  exciting  causes  may  be  divided  into  external  and 
internal.  Authors,  and  particularly  Dr.  Saunders,  have  set 
down  atmospheric  heat  as  a  stimulus  which  acts  particularly 
on  the  hepatic  system,  deranging  its  functions,  and  occa- 
sioning, especially  in  hot  climates,  inflammation  of  the 
biliary  organ.  1  have  shewn  at  great  length,  in  my  Essay 
on  Hot  Climates,  that  the  stimulus  of  atmospherical  heat 
is  communicated  from  the  surface  to  the  hepatic  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  Cut aneo- Hepatic  Si/mpathi/^ 
first  investigated  by  myself.  I  have  there  also  shewn  that 
although  a  high  range  of  temperature  deranges  much  the 
biliary  secretion,  it  is  generally  owing  to  sudden  transitions 
of  temperature  that  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  brought  on. 
It  may  be  very  easily  conceived  how  this  happens.  A 
high  range  of  temperature  by  augmenting  the  cutaneous  and 
biliary  secretion,  debilitates  the  vessels  by  which  these  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on,  and  renders  them  more  easily  struck 
torpid  on  any  sudden  application  of  cold  :  the  consequence 
of  which  is  a  temporary  obstruction  to  the  free  transmission 
of  blood  from  the  portal  to  the  general  circulation,  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  wliicli  is  the  paramount  source  of  hepa" 
tic  inflammation,  especially  in  hot  climates. 

In  this  country,  among  the  internal  exciting  causes  of 
hepatic  inflammation,  the  ingurgitation  of  inebriating 
liquors,  and  particularly  ardent  spirits,  has  been  always 
Tanked  foremost ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  acute  species 
gf  the  disease  now  under  consideration;  is  seldom  brought 
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on  in  this  way,  though  chronic  derangements,  particularly 
of  function^  are,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  bj  those 
injurious  potations,  as  Avill  be  ex])laincd  hereafter. 

Partial  applications  of  cold  or  wet,  when  the  body  is 
heated,  or  over  fatigued  by  violent  exercise,  will  be  found, 
in  five  cases  out  of  six,  to  be  the  exciting  causes  of  acute 
Hepatitis,  excepting  of  course,  those  instances  where  tJie 
disease  is  brougJit  on  by  blows  or  other  external  violence, 
an  instance  of  which  lately  fell  under  my  notice.  A  gen- 
tleman fell  from  a  height  of  ien  or  twelve  feet,  and  struck 
Lis  right  side  against  the  end  of  a  ladder  ;  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  accident  for  som.e  months,  though  there  was 
more  or  less  of  pain  in  the  hepatic  region  during  that  period. 
At  length  violent  Hepatitis  came  on,  and  was  subdued  by 
blood-letting  and  other  evacuations.  Six  months  after 
this  attack,  or  twelve  from  the  accident,  another  attack  of 
inflammation  came  on  which  terminated  in  abscess  that 
burst  through  the  diaphragm  into  tlie  lungs,  and  destroyed 
the  patient  the  ninth  day  aller  the  developement  of  the 
abscess. 

Subsert.  3 — Chronic  Hcpoiilis.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  those  various  derangements 
of  stTi{ctur€  io  \^h\c\\  the  liver  is  subject,  but  which  can 
seldom  be  discriminated  from  each  other  till  alter  death. 
Unfortunately  wlien  organic  affections  of  this  important 
viscus  have  gone  the  length  of  manifesting  themselves  by 
visible  or  tangible  alterations  from  the  natural  state,  our 
exertions  are  rarely  of  any  avail ;  and  although  we  may 
prognosticate  the  appearances  on  dissection,  and  exhibit 
specimens  of  the  same  in  well  executed  plates,  it  is  little 
consolation  to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  when  we  are 
unable  to  arrest  the  fatal  ]:)rogress  of  the  disease,  or  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  its  victim  ! 

The  great  object  of  our  investigations,  therefore,  must  be 
the  means  of  ascertaining  and  counteracting  those  disturb- 
ances of  function,  and  incipient  derangements  of  structure 
in  this  organ,  which  wliile  Avitliin  the  power  of  medicine, 
are,  at  the  same  time,  laying  the  foundation  for,  or  more  or 
less  Taj)idly  advancing  to,  those  organic  lesions,  and  symp- 
tomatic diseases  A\hi(wh  bid  defiance  to  our  art. 

This  is  a  wide  held  lor  the  exertion  of  our  faculties  and 
discrimination,  and  1  am  thoronglily  convinced  that  it  is 
one  which  will  reward  us,  more  llian  any  other,  for  our 
labour.     1  trust  that  the  path  here  explored  will  ultimately 
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lead  to  important  discoveries  in  the  healing  art,  though  I 
am  %vell  aMarc  that  the  attempt  ■will  1-3  stigmatised  as 
visionary  or  fanciful  by  the  indolent  and  prejudiced  part  of 
the  medical  community. 

AV  hen  we  survey  the  immense  size,  the  complicated 
structure,  and  the  peculiar  circulation  ot  the  liver,  v,e can- 
not but  be  forcibly  convinced  that  it  is  an  organ  of  great 
importance  in  the  animal  economy.  As  a  gland  receiving 
tenons  blood  from  the  most  important  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
jrsen,  the  state  of  its  functions  must  have  a  decisive  influence 
on  them^  independently  of  the  qualities  of  its  secretions, 
according  as  it  aifords  an  easy  or  difficult  transmission  of 
blood  from  those  organs  to  the  heart.  The  extreme  vessels 
of  the  vena  portarum  "which  terminate  in  tiie  capillary 
system  of  the  venas  cavje  hepatica3  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected -with  those  which  terminate  in  the  pori  biliarii,  that 
any  preternatural  activity  or  torpor  of  the  latter  must  have  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  former  :  and  that  various  causes 
are  perpetually  influencing,  that  is,  quickening  or  retarding 
the  function  of  secretion  in  the  liver,  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
Thus  the  external  stimulus  of  atmospheric  heat,  will,  by 
the  "  Cut aneo- Hepatic  Sympathi/^^''  augment  the  secretiou 
of  bile,  while  a  low  temperature  will,  in  the  same  way, 
diminish  it ;  consequently  the  frequent  vicissitudes,  in  this 
climate,  must  be  perpetually  varying  the  function  of  the 
liver.  But  the  causes  which  operate  in  decreasing  or 
keeping  below  par,  the  biliary  secretion,  are  infinitely 
stronger  and  more  numerous  (as  may  be  well  believed)  than 
those  which  increase,  or  keep  above  tlie  healthy  standard, 
the  same  secretion  ;  and  hence,  it  is,  that  on  accurate  inves- 
tigation, nine-tenths  of  those  diseases  dependant  on,  or 
connected  with,  hepatic  derangement,  will  be  found  to  be 
characterized  by  paucity  or  vitiation  of  the  biliary  fluid. 

Physiologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  bile  ;  some  considering  it  as  an  excretion,  others 
as  a  secretion  essentially  necessary  for  the  elimination  of 
the  chyle  from  the  chyme,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
fecal  remains  from  the  intestinal  canal.  Much  discussion  has 
also  taken  place  whether  tlie  bile  be  secreted  entirely  from 
venous  blood,  or  from  venous  ^and  arterial  together.  But 
certainly  the  probabiiitj'  is  much  in  favour  of  tiie  former 
opinion,  else  why  should  nature  so  far  deviate  from  her 
usual  plan  of  sending  arterial  blood  to  secreting  organs, 
gince  it  would  have  been  extremely  easy  to  have  enlarged 
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the  licpatic  artery,  and  caused  the  vena  portarum  io  openi 
directly  into  the  ijiferior  cava,  instead  of  pouriiig-  its  vast 
current  of  venous  blood  through  the  biliary  organ.  Jt  has 
been  triumphantly  stated  by  the  opposite  party  tiiat  Mr. 
Abernethy's  case  of  a  child  apparently  veil  nourished, 
vbere  the  vena  porta?  opened  into  the  cava,  proves  that 
arterial  blood  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  biliary  secretion  as 
venous.  But  let  it  be  reraembcrcd  that  in  this  case,  vhich 
iiowever  is  a  lusus  nature,  whatever  peculiar  principles  or 
properties  are  contained  in  the  portal  current  of  blood,  and 
viliicli  rer;der  it  more  adapted  lor  biliary  secretion,  Avere 
distributed  through  the  general  circulatiofi,  antl  of  course 
a  proportion  of  thera  still  found  their  -way  to  the  liver 
by  the  hepatic  artery.  Now  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr. 
i\bernetliy  that  in  this  case,  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall- 
bladder was  Ihinyier  and  lighter  coloured  than  natural, 
which  circumstances  coupled  with  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions will  invalidate  the  force  of  the  rcasojiings  founded  on 
Ihe  solitary  case  in  question. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  much  consequence  to  know  from 
what  description  of  blood  the  bile  is  produced  ;  it  is  more 
interesting  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  thing  excre- 
rnentilions  in  the  ilisid,  whose  stay  in  the  system  would 
prove  injurious.  It  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
this  point,  because,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  paucity  of  bile 
secreted,  the  various  morbid  symptoms  may  be  ascribed, 
and  witli  plausibility  too,  rather  to  the  absence  of  this  fluid 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  than  to  the  presence  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  would  otherwise  constitute  it,  in  the  general 
circulation.  On  tlic  other  hand,  when  we  compare  the  size 
ofthc  organ  with  the  diminutive  quantity  of  fluid  elaborated 
in  it,  we  woidd  be  led  to  conclude  that  nature,  who  does 
i!othing  in  vain,  employs  this  vast  apparatus  ior  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  something  from  the  blood  which  would 
be  as  delrimeiital  to  the  constitution,  by  rensaiiiing  in  the 
circidalion,  as  it  is  beneficial  and  necessar}'  to  the  lunclions 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  is  surely  no  unreasonable 
assimiption,  and  on  it  we  shall  proceed  in  the  investigation 
of  our  subject. 

When  we  examinethe  system  ofthe  vena  porta?,  it  appears 
truly  astonishing  how  ihc  circulation  is  carried  on  !  \\  e  see 
the  veins  which  form  the  great  trunk  arising  irom  cai)illary 
tubes,  and  ternniiating  again  in  a  ca|;illary  pvsl(ni,  willi 
Vnjy  lis  a  tcr^Oj  but  \uthcu(  muscular  piopulsien  or  any 
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iitliex  visible  impulse  to  (he  current.  If  again,  we  coi^sider 
that  the  capillary  system,  in  whicli  (he  vena  portarain  ter- 
minates, is  a  gland  secrehng  a  viscid  fluid,  and  liable,  from 
its  sympathies  with  other  organs,  to  be  very  frequently  dis- 
turbed in  its  function,  we  see  that  in  this  way  the  portal 
circulation  is  perpetually  liable  to  cliecks  and  interruptions. 
The  association  between  the  skin  and  liver,  as  evinced 
more  clearly  in  hot  climates  by  increased  secretion  of  bile 
keeping  pace  with  the  augmented  cuticular  discharge,  is, 
in  this  variable  climate,  tlie  paramount  cause  of  those 
checks  to,  and  frequent  diminutions  of  the  biliary  secretion. 
The  next  in  order  of  importance  is  the  habit  of  ingurgitating 
spirituous  and  fermented  drinks,  deranging  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and,  by  sympathy,  the  hepatic 
system.  A  third  cause,  of  perhaps  equal  magnitude 
with  the  preceding,  is  "  the  "p^ajj  of  the  passions.''^  The 
people  of  England,  from  their  geographical  situation,  their 
mercantile,  and  their  political  character,  experience  a  more 
energetic  excitement  of  the  mental  faculties  than  any  other 
people  on  the  globe.  This  is  speaking  collectively,  but  wJien 
we  examine  the  different  classes  of  society  more  minutely, 
we  shall  find  that  the  nature  of  a  nrsercantilc  and  raanufac- 
iuring  life,  involves  its  votaries,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  a 
train  of  doubts,  anxieties,  and  agitating  passions,  whicJi 
liave  a  decisive  influence  on  the  biliary  and  digestive  organs 
in  particular.  The  effects  of  strong  and  sudden  mental 
amotions,  as  fear,  surprise,  grief,  &c.  on  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  and  liver  are  subjects  of  every  day's 
observation  ;  and  the  same  causes  operating  more  slowly 
and  less  apparently,  at  length  effect  the  most  serious 
derangements  in  the  organs  and  functions  alluded  to.  From 
the  known  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  sensoriuni 
and  chylo-poietic  viscera,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that 
when  intellectual  operations  are  carried  on  Vv'ith  immoderate 
zeal,  or  the  mind  kept  in  a  harrassed  and  anxious  state,  a 
portion  of  excitability  is,  as  it  were,  v/ithdrawn  from  those 
organs  with  v/hich  the  brain  sympathises;  in  consequence 
of  which,  their  functions  become  disturbed  or  even  sus- 
pended. A  familiar  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  all 
degrees  among  the  class  of  sedentary  JLiternii^  Avhose 
biliary  and  digestive  organs  are  torpid  in  proportion  to  the 
overstrained  exertion  of  their  mental  faculties. — But  (he 
tradesman  and  artizan,  though  they  have  somewhat  more 
-corporeal;  and  less   of  mental    exercise  than   the    class 
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alluded  to,  yet,  we  may  assert  that  their  exercise  is  of  3 
confined,  and  a  partial  nature,  while  their  minds  are  very 
generally  on  the  stretch,  respecting  their  individual  interests, 
and  wavering-  prospects  ;  so  tluit,  on  the  whole,  they  par- 
ticipate, more  than  would  be  suspected,  in  the  very  same 
diseases  Aihicli  affect  their  more  illumined  brethren. 

We  are  now  to  trace  the  consequences  of  those  checks 
and  interruptions  of  the  biliary  Secretion.  It  is  conjectured, 
ibr  it  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  that  in  ordinary 
states  of  heahli,  about  six  ounces  of  bile  are  secreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  It  has  been  demonstrated  also,  by 
direct  experiments,  that  this  secretion  does  not  go  on 
imiformlj^;  'on  the  contrary,  during  the  time  our  food  is 
clige.sting  in  the  stomachy  the  pylorus  is  closed,  and  biliary 
secretion  is  diminished;  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  the 
ch}me  begins  to  pass  into  the  duodenum,  tiie  biliary  secre- 
tion is  rapidly  augmetiled.  These  facts  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  fluid  in  question  is  necessary  towards  the  elimina- 
tion of  tlie  chyle  from  the  chyme,  during  its  passage  along 
the.  t-ack  of  the  small  intestines.  As  a  highly  animaiised 
fluid,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  part  of  it  or  its  consti- 
tuents combines  witii  the  chyle„  and  passes  on  to  the  general 
circulation  ;  since  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  six 
ounces  of  bile  are  daily  voided  per  aniim^  in  combination 
v/iththe  fecalresidue  ofourfood.  "  One importantuseof  this 
bile,  says  Dr.  Saunders,  "  is  unquestionably  that  of  stimu- 
latino-  the  intestines,  and  performing  the  office  oi ?i  purga- 
tive.^^  The  idea  of  its  being  merely  ^  purgatite^  conveys 
a  very  erroneous  conception  of  tliis  important  office  of  the 
bile,  particularly  when  coupled  with  the  following  sentence. 
"  We  shall  afterwards  observe,  that  where  it  (bile)  is  defec- 
tive, its  place  may  be  supplied  by  artificial  means  with 
advantage  ;  and  in  no  instance  has  the  application  of  che- 
mistry to  the  cure  of  diseases  appeared  more  successful 
than  in  suggesting  the  use  of  proper  remedies  in  cases  of 
diseased  and  defective  bile." 

Those  who  have  felt  the  effects  of  a  torpid  secretion  in 
the  liver,  and  observed  them  isi  others,  can  best  judge  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  combating  these  effects,  and 
supplying  the  place  of  the  natural  fluid  by  artificial 
means  ! — The  consequences  indeed  of  this  want  of  natural 
stimulus  to  the  intestinal  canal,  independently  of  all  other 
considerations,  are  truly  momentous  !  In  the  first  place,  a 
defective,  or  at  least,  irregular  assimilation  must  ensue. 
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when  (he  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines  is  unnaturally 
slow  ;  because  the  chyme  is  not  presented  in  a  proper  man" 
ner  to  the  mouths  of  the  chyliferous  tubes.  From  this  source 
alone  must  arise  a  considerable  share  of  that  debility  and 
emaciation,  so  generally  attendant  on  complaints  of  this 
description. 

In  the  second  place,  many  prejudicial  chemical  chang'e?, 
and  extrications  of  injurious  principles  must  take  place 
during  the  retarded  progress  of  the  alimentary  fluid  through 
the  intestines,  partly  from  the  remora  itself,  and  partly  from 
the  deficiency  of  bile.  From  this  source  arise  those  flatu- 
lences, eructations,  acidities,  &c.  which  create  sucii  uneasy 
sensations  throughout  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  the  third  place,  the  extraordinary  remora  of  the  fecal 
remains  cannot  but  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  health,  as 
every  one  must  have  observed  in  his  own  case,  during  even  a 
temporary  confinement  of  the  bowels.  From  this  source 
arise  Haemorrhoids';  partly  from  the  mechanical  obstruction 
of  the  hardened  feces,  and  partly  from  the  impeded  circula- 
tion in  the  liver,  preventing  a  free  return  of  blood  from 
the  Hemorrhoidal  vessels.  From  this  source  also  arise,  in 
part  at  least,  those  head-nches  so  frequently  attendant  on 
constipated  bowels,  and  which  seem,  in  many  instances,  to 
be  ocasioned  by  the  masses  of  hardened  colluvies  in  the 
bowels  pressing  on  the  descending  aorta,  and  causing  an 
unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  be  thus  distributed  to  the  head, 
with  pain,  vertigo,  and  various  other  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  sensorium. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  deficient  secretion  of  bile  and  tor- 
pid state  of  the  bowels,  admit  of,  or  give  rise  to,  accumu- 
lations of  mucus  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  prima? 
via?,  which  prove  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  digestions,  and  aggravate  all  the  symptoms  before 
enumerated.  This  mucus  occasionallj'  becomes  so  viscid 
as  to  obstruct,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  passage 
of  chyme  and  feces  along  the  line  of  intestines,  and  also 
the  elimination  of  bile  from  the  ducts  into  the  duodenum  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  this  fluid  itself  becomes  inspis- 
sated, and  gorges  the  pori  biiiarii.  At  other  times,  this 
nuicus,  by  preventing  the  bile  from  passing  out  of  the 
duodenum  downzcards,  causes  a  regurgitation  of  it  into  the 
stomach,  which  either  brings  on  sick-head-aches,  or  bilious 
vomitings,  that  are  taken  by  the  patient,  and  indeed  by 
the  medical   men  themselves,   for   iiidubitable  proofs   of 
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redundancy  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  when  the  original  evil 
•was,  in  reality,  a  deficiency  of  this  fluid,  and  a  torpor  of 
the  organ  which  secreted  it. 

Fifthly,  the  torpid  action  in  the  liver,  by  proving  a 
check  to  the  portal  circulation,  and  of  course  preventing 
the  same  quantum  of  blood  being  transmitted  through  the 
Cffiliac  and  mesenteric  arteries,  in  a  given  time,  as  Avhen  the 
office  of  secretion  is  going  on  briskly,  must,  of  necessity, 
produce  an  unequal  distribution  of  blood,  giving  rise  to 
various  anomalous  symptoms,  but  particularly  head-aches, 
liffimorrhoids,  flushings,  and  irregular  determinations  to 
particular  organs,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
individual,  and  his  peculiar  habits  of  life. 

Sixthly,  although,  in  general,  while  a  torpid  secretion  of 
bile  obtains,  this  fluid  will  be  insipid  and  inert,  -^^X^  from 
various  causes,  and  particularly  from  atmospherical  influ- 
ence, the  biliary  organ  is  occasionally  roused,  for  short 
periods,  from  its  lethargic  state,  at  which  times,  a  compa- 
ratively inordinate  secretion  takes  place,  but  of  a  very 
depraved  qualih,  as  evinced  by  the  dark  and  variegated 
colour  of  the  stools — by  their  peculiar  fetor,  and  b\'  the 
various  uneasy  sensations  jiroduced  in  the  line  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Seventhly,  in  a  torpid  state  of  the  biliary  secretion,  there 
is  very  frequently  an  absorption  of  this  fluid  into  the  gene- 
ral circulation,  (probably  during  the  remora  in  the  pori 
biliarii  themselves)  giving  either  a  decided  tinge  to  the  eye 
or  even  to  the  skin,  or  else  that  peculiar  sallowness,  deno- 
minated by  Dr.  Darwin  Bomhycinous,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  colour  of  the  silk  worm.  The  absorption  of  genuine 
and  healthy  bile,  as  in  simple  obstruction  of  the  ducts 
causing  jaundice,  is  accompanied,  as  is  well  known,  by  a 
peculiar  lassitude  and  despondency  of  mind  ; — and  from 
this  we  may  judge  of  the  effects  produced  by  that  habitual 
state  of  absorption,  when  a  depraved  Jliiid  is  constantly 
draining  into  the  circulation,  and  diff'using  its  deleterious 
influence  over  every  function  of  the  body,  and  even  of  the 
mind.  The  effects  resulting  from  this  cause  are,  in  all 
probabilit}^,  greatly  aggravated  by  non-secretion,  or  the 
delay  of  those  principles  in  the  blood  which,  in  a  state  of 
health,  Avould  have  been  converted  into  bile, — To  this 
source,  may,  in  })art,  at  least,  be  traced  the  origin  of  those 
symptoms,  hilluTto,  and  perhaps  not  improperly,  termed 
?iervousp  which  are  as  distressing  to  the  patient  as  they  are 
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puzzling  to  the  practitioner ;  the  latter  indeed  generally 
treats  them  as  ideal  or  imaginary,  but  from  this  and  the 
following  consideration,  they  may  be  probably  classed  as 
real,  and  severe  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  absorption  and  non-secretion  of  bile,  while  they  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  the  peculiar  tinge  of  the  eye  and 
skin,  explain  another  circumstance,  which  has  been  liitherto 
unnoticed,  viz.  the  pain  which  is  very  frequently  expe- 
rienced in  passing  urine,  when  the  biliary  system  is  de- 
rang'ed.  This  symptom  is  almost  constant  in  all  severe 
hepatic  affections,  in  tropical  climates ;  and,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  in  this  country,  where  it  is  principally  the 
function  of  the  liver  that  is  disturbed ;  yet^  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  it  may  be  detected,  and  it  will  assist  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

The  furred  tongue,  and  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  though 
in  general  dependent  on  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach, 
may  frequently  be  attributable  to  this  absorption  and  non= 
secretion  of  bile. 

Eighthly,  the  torpor  of  any  organ,  but  particularly  an 
organ  of  such  magnitude  as  the  liver  ;  must,  by  its  sym- 
pathies or  associations,  occasion  considerable  derangement 
in  the  balance  of  excitability  throughout  the  sjsTem. — 
"  This  torpor,  says  Dr.  Saunders,  '  is  diffused  by  sympa- 
thy over  exery  part  of  the  system,  and  langour  and  lassi= 
tude  prevail." — ^th  Ed.  p.  151.  I  conceive  that  this  idea 
is  not  founded  on  accurate  observation  ;  and  that  it  will 
appear  on  a  closer  view  of  the  subject,  that  if  the  torpor  in 
question  be  diffused  to  some  organs^  it  will  cause  a  state, 
the  reverse  of  this,  or  an  overplus  of  excitability,  in  others. 
*'  It  frequently  happens,"  says  the  same  author,  "•  that  bile 
is  secreted  in  too  small  a  quantity,  as  in  Hypochondriacal 
complaints,  and  Chlorosis,  in  which  diseases,  an  unusual 
degree  of  torpor  takes  place,  expressed  in  the  one  case  by 
dejection  and  despair,  in  the  other  by  inactivity  and  lan- 
gour."— p.  154.  Now  if  one  of  these  Hypochondriacal 
persons,  w  hose  biliary  and  digestive  organs  are  confessedly 
in  a  torpid  state,  be  placed  in  the  same  room  with  one  whose 
biliary  and  digestive  organs  are  in  a  state  of  activity,  and 
if,  unknown  to  both,  a  pistol  be  fired  off  in  an  adjoining' 
apartment,  we  shall  see  this  same  Hypochondriac,  where, 
says  Dr.  S.  '^  torpor  is  diffused  over  everj/  part  of  the  sys° 
tern,"  start  from  his  chair,  and  exhibit,  by  the  most  violent 
agitation,  unequivocal  marks  of  greater  irritabilitj/  of  nerve^ 
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than  his  companion.  Is  this  not  a  proof  that  the  torpor 
of  one  orgp.n  dcstroj's  tlie  balance  of  excitability,  rather 
than  diffuses  itself  over  all  the  system  ?  Or  in  other  Avords, 
that  while  the  torpor  is  diffused  from  the  liver  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  partly  by  synipalhy,  and  partly  from  defici- 
ency of  bile,  a  morbid  excess  of  irritability  accumulates  in 
the  nervous  system,  which  inequilibrium  of  excitability 
explains,  in  a  great  measure,  those  mental  symptoms  ac- 
companying a  disordered  state  of  the  biliary  and  digestive 
organs. 

It  must  here  be  remarked,  liowever,  that  all  those  effects 
on  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  system,  resulting  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  liver,  become,  in  their  turn,  causes  or  re- 
agents, reflecting  back  upon  their  source,  an  aggravation  of 
those  ills  which  were  originally  disseminated  thence.  This 
is  so  clearly  evinced  in  the  action  and  reaction  between  the 
biliary  and  nervous  systems,  t]}at  in  many  instances  it  is 
difhcult  to  say  where  the  malady  commenced.  Indeed  any 
great  degree  of  grief,  anxiety,  or  other  depressing  passions 
of  the  mind,  will  as  certainly  derange  the  functions  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs,  as  the  derangements  of  those 
organs  will  produce  despondency,  irritability,  fickleness  of 
temjier,  and  other  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system. 

'J'his  principle  or  inequilibrium  in  tli-e  balance  of  excita- 
bility in  the  system,  from  the  torpor  of  one  set  of  organs,  is 
applicable  to  an  explanation  of  several  diseases  in  the  class 
JVeuroses,  which  have  hitherto  baflled  all  speculations.  In 
Chorea,  [St.  Vitus's  Dance]  for  instance,  there  is  as  in- 
variably a  torpor  of  the  uterine  system,  or  biliary  and  di- 
gestive organs,  as  there  is  an  inordinate  excitability  in  a 
particular  class  of  muscles  and  nerves,  where  nature  appears 
to  exhaust  or  expend  the  morbid  accuniulations,  by  what 
appear  ridiculous  and  extraordinary  motioiis.  This  seems 
tile  natural  cure  of  the  disease,  and  of  course  requires  a 
longtime;  but  the  most  effectual  artificial  cures  are  con- 
ducted exactly  on  the  principle  in  question  ;  viz.  by  a 
course  of  cathartics,  tonics,  and  emmenagogues,  to  re-esta- 
blish the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  and 
restore  the  energy  and  action  of  the  biliary,  digestive,  and 
uterine  systems. 

On  this  i)rinciple,  also,  may  be  explained  many  cases  of 
Ejnlejisy,  where  the  balance  of  excitability  is  occasionally 
or  periodically  disturbed,  ajid  a  morbid  excess  of  it  thrown 
on  the  brain  and  nervous  sjstcm,  in  cousequcnccj  very  fre- 
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quently,  of  a  torpor  in  the  o;enitaI  organs.  Hence  the  I.jtfa 
in  particular,  by  its  peculiar  eilect  on  the  urinary  organs, 
in  bringing  on  strangury  and  a  specific  detcrraination  to 
those  parts,  has  been  singularly  successful  in  restoring  the 
balance  of  excitability  and  preventing  the  paroxysms  of 
this  intractable  disease* 

In  Hysteria,  the  morbid  irritability  is  evidently  accom- 
panied, and  Ave  may  fafrly  presume,  occasioned  by  a 
defective  energy  in  the  uterine^  biliary,  or  digestive  organs, 
and  lienceby  restoring  tlieir  functions  we  subdue  the  disease. 

Does  not  Hydrocephalus  [water  in  the  brain]  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  depend  on  previous  torpor  or  inactivity  of 
the  liver  in  children,evincedby  the  white,  green,  and  other- 
wise unnatural  stools,  which  so  generally  precede  and  accom- 
pany the  disease  ?  Independently  of  the  sympathy  which  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  between  the  brain  and  liver,  any  ob- 
struction to  the  free  circulation  through  the  latter  organ,  will 
occasion  plethora  and  congestion  in  the  former,  and  thus  lead 
to  effusion  in  an  organ  so  soft  and  delicate  as  the  brain  of  a 
child.  Does  not  the  cure  illustrate  this  reasoning,  if  tlie 
premonitory  symptoms  of  Hydrocephalus  be  noticed,  and 
the  biliary  organ  be  unloaded  by  leeches  externally,  and 
the  prompt  use  of  mercurials  and  purgatives  internally  ? 

I  trust  that  under  these  eight  heads,  a  rational  explana- 
tion has  been  given  of  those  symptoms  depending  on,  or 
connected  with  derangemejit  of  function  in  the  biliary  and 
digestive  organs,  without  any  hypothetical  speculations ; 
and  if  this  be  granted,  we  have  thus  insensibly  delineated 
the  whole  range,  not  only  of  what  are  termed  Bilious,  but 
of  Nervous,  Hypochondriacal,  and  Hysterical  Complaints. 
Whether  we  consider  the  latter  as  causes  or  consequences 
of  the  functional  derangements  in  question,  we  shall  find 
that  our  best  remedial  measures  must  hinge  on  this  view  of 
the  subject  ;  and  that,  considering  the  hitherto  mysterious 
and  intractable  nature  of  these  disorders,  our  success  will 
be  as  superior  to  the  old  farrago  practice^  as  the  ratio  syra- 
tomatum  here  sketched  out,  is  more  simple  and  satisfactory 
than  the  loose  and  indefinite  ideas  so  long  prevalent  in  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  human  infirmities  under  consideration. 

Before  entering  on  the  causes  and  treatment  of  biliary 
derangements,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  an  interesting 
subject  that  has  been  little  investigated. 

*  See  the  Section  on  Epileiisv  farther  ou. 
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Ninthly,  I  have  already  observed  that  the  "  Cutanea- 
Hepatic  Sj/?7ipath?/,^'  or  consent  between  the  skin  and  liver 
has  never  been  noticed  till  1  traced  its  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tropical  diseases.  I  there  hinted,  that  I  could 
have  extended  my  Essay  by  explaining  the  inveteracy  and 
indeed  mortality  of  ulcers  in  hot  climates.  During  the  last 
seven  years,  my  observalions  on  a  large  class  of  cutaneous 
defoedations  have  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  idea  there 
broached;  namely,  that  not  only  those  local  sores,  which 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  traced  to  disordered  states  of  the  Chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  but  also  a  very  great  proportion  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  defoidations  are  dependent  on  derangements 
of  the  biliary  secretion.  Purgatives,  diaplioretics,  and  mer- 
curials, the  three  grand  means  of  cure  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cutaneous  complaints,  are,  in  realitj',  the  most 
effective  measures  we  can  use  in  augmenting  and  amelio- 
rating the  biliary  secretion.  Tiie  success  which  has  at- 
tended my  efforts  for  removing  numerous  defoedations  of 
the  skin,  (so  minutely,  but  sometimes  so  needlessly  classed 
and  distinguished  by  systematic  writers)  while  acting  oa 
the  principle  in  question,  emboldens  me  to  appeal  to  the 
test  of  experience  for  a  corroboration  of  the  statement  here 
advanced. 

Subsect.  4. — Cca/ncs  of  BUiari/  Darangements.  If  the 
high  range  of  temperature  in  tropical  climates,  broken  oc- 
casio!ial!\' by  vicissitudes,  can  produce  such  lesion  of  struc- 
ture in  the  hepatic  system,  so  in  our  own  climate,  the  rapid 
transitions,  Wie  humidity,  and  the  coldness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, operate  most  powerfully,  though  unsuspectedly  on 
the  functions  of  the  liver,  as  well  as  en  those  of  the  other 
digestive  organs.  The  partial  application  of  cold  or  M'et 
to  the  body,  and  particularly  to  the  loner  extremities,  when 
for  any  length  of  time  continued,  has  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  biliary  secretion,  diminishing  and  deteriorating  this 
important  fluid,  and  consequently  disturbing  the  functions 
of  (he  whole  intestinal  canal. 

This  is  the  principal  operating  cause  in  the  production 
of  bilious  disorders  among  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
where  want  of  clothing  and  bedding  exposes  them  to  the 
influence  of  cold  and  dampness.  Jt  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, even  among  physicians,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  sleep  too  cool :  but  in  fact,  there  is  much  greater  danger 
from  the  appiicaiion  of  cold  when  scantily  covered  ^yitli 
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bedding  at  nif^ht,  Iban  there  is  from  any  superabundance 
of  the  same.  In  the  one  case,  the  sleep  is  frequently  broken 
by  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  cold,  and  the  refreshment 
is  very  incomplete.  In  the  other,  even  if  there  should  be 
an  increase  of  the  perspiratory  functions  of  the  skin,  the 
sleep  is  followed  by  vigour  and  refreshment, 

The  Russians,  who  are  every  night  bathed  in  sweat,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  sleeping  on  their  ovens,  resist  the 
severity  of  their  climate,  and  are  more  exempt  from  pulmo- 
nic complaints  than  almost  any  other  nation.  A  large  class 
of  artizans  in  this  country  suffer  from  biliary  derangements 
by  the  application  of  cold  and  dampness  to  their  feet,  while 
empioj^ed  in  sedentary  occupations. 

The  next  cause,  in  order  of  importance,  is  intemperance. 
By  this  I  do  not  merely  mean  excess  in  drink,  but  also  in 
food.  If  among  the  labouring  classes  of  society  in  this 
country,  we  see  many  ingurgitating  a  great  quantity  of 
inebriating  matters,  without  any  apparent  ill  effects,  we  are 
not  thence  to  infer,  that  the  artizan  and  mechanic,  and  muck 
less  the  sedentary,  the  inactive,  and  the  dissolute  classes, 
can  pursue  the  same  practice  with  similar  impunity.  The 
marked  and  decisive  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the 
liver  and  its  secretions  have  been  noticed  in  all  ages,  and  are 
familiar  even  to  the  vulgar.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
ancient  poets  had  this  in  viewwhen  they  fabled  the  punish- 
ment of  Prometheus  for  having  stolen  ^re  from  heaven,  by 
placing  a  vulture  to  feed  on  his  liver;  thereby  intimating 
that  those  who  are  not  contented  with  the  milder  beverages 
of  nature,  but  ingurgitate  the  liquid  fire  of  ardent  spirits, 
must  suffer  the  agonies  of  Prometheus  in  the  diseases  of  the 
iiver  thus  induced, 

"  One  of  the  most  common  diseases  in  the  liver  (and  per- 
*'  haps  the  most  common  except  the  adhesions  which  we 
"  have  lately  described)  says  Dr.  Baillic,  is  the  formation  of 
*'  tubercles  in  its  substance.  This  disease  is  hardly  ever  met 
*'  with  in  very  young  persons,  but  frequently  takes  place  in 
"  middle  or  advanced  age  r-r-it  is  likewise  more  common  in 
*'  men  than  in  women.  This  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
*'  habit  of  drinking  being  more  common  in  the  one  sex  than 
*'  in  the  other;  for  this  disease  is  most  frequently  found  in 
"  hard  drinkers."     Morbid  Anat,  214. 

Now  if  hard  drinking,  and  particularly  dram  drinking, 
be  capable  of  exciting  this  terrible  and  incurable  derange- 
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ment  of  structure  in  the  liver,  it  requires  no  ingenuity'  io 
prove  that  a  less  excessive  use  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer, 
such  indeed  as  is  generally  and  daily  practised,  may  be 
quite  adequate  (particularly  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
causes)  to  disturb  ihft  functions  of  the  organ  aUuded  to; 
and  tliis  truth  is  hourly  forced  on  the  notice  of  every  medi- 
cal man  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  discrimiiKition. 

It  is  not,  however,  soeasy  to  explain  the  ;;70^?/.f  operandi 
of  spirituous  jjotations  on  the  hepatic  system.  To  consider 
them  with  John  Brown  simply  as  stimuli,  will  not  unloose 
the  Gordiun  knot ;  for  we  see  the  hottest  spices  of  the  East 
and  West  devoured  in  large  quanlities  without  any  such 
effect.  As  a  deficiency  and  irregularity  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion almost  invariably  characterise  tlie  long  continued  use 
and  abuse  of  fermented  liquors,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  inter 
that  they  act  at  first  as  specific  stimuli  on  the  liver  and  its 
ducts,  gradually  wearing  out  tiieir  excitability,  and  leading 
to  paucity  of  secretion  in  the  organ.  That  there  are  specific 
stimuli  we  cannot  deny,  without  asserting  that  tarlarized 
antimony  will  not  excite  the  stomacli,  jalap  the  intestines, 
or  caiidiarides  the  kidneys,  &c.  these  eflects  were  not  ex- 
pected from  these  medicines  a  priori;  they  were  learned 
from  experience. — So  in  the  present  case,  we  learn  from 
observation,  what  we  could  not  haveanticipated  from  reason- 
ing, that  in  proportion,  as  we  substitute  for  the  simple 
beverage  of  nature,  those  drinks  which  have  an  inebriating 
quality,  we  become  more  and  more  liable  first  to  functional 
and  finally  to  structural  derangements  of  the  liver. 

iNTrMPERAXCE  IN  FooD. — It  is  a  fact,  that  in  most 
hepatic  diseases,  whether  of  function  or  structure,  the  appe- 
tite, though  often  irregular  and  capricious,  is  not  often 
defective;  a  circumstance  which  is  by  no  means  fortunate 
for  the  patient,  because  the  digestion  is  never  good.  The 
consequence  is,  that  although  intemperance  in  food  might 
not  have  given  origin  to  the  disease,  it  now  contributes  to 
aagravate  it.  But  that  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  is  one  of  tlie  contributing  causes  of  biliary 
derangements,  caimot  be  doubted,  since  not  only  gluttons, 
but  animals  stall  fed,  are  very  subject  to  enlargements  of  the 
liver.  As  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  that  fares  moresump- 
t\iously  than  our  own,  and  that  too  on  the  most  substantial 
dishes,  we  are  fairly  authorised  in  setting  down  intemperance 
in  food  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Hepatic  derangement. 
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The  choice  of  particular  kinds  of  food  too,  is  calculated 
io  derange  the  functions  of  the  liver ;  as  of  fat,  oily,  and  rancid 
tncats,  together  -with  the  long  catalogue  of  pastry  confec- 
tionary. 

Mrxtal  Agitation. — T  have  already  stated  that  the 
people  of  this  country  Iiave  a  higher  degree  of  mental 
energy,  and  experience,  from  their  political,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing  habits,  a  greater  range  of  mental  agita- 
tion and  anxiety,  than  tlie  inhabitants  of  perhaps  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  more  closely  we  watch  the  play 
of  tlie  passions  in  their  effects  on  the  material  fabric,  the 
more  we  will  be  convinced  of  their  powerful  influence  on 
the  functions  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs  in  particular. 
' — The  receipt  of  a  single  letter  or  message,  announcing  a 
melancholy  event  in  which  our  interests  are  concerned, 
will  so  Completely  change  the  nature  and  appcarande  of  the 
biliarv,  together  with  the  agastric  and  intestinal  secretions, 
tliat  tliey  could  scarceh'^  be  recognised  as  the  same  fluids  ! 
Every  thing,  in  short,  Aviiich  disturbs  the  eqtianimity  of  the 
mind,  interrupts  the  healtliy  functions  of  the  liver  and  di- 
gestive orgarts,  which  in  their  turn  react  on,  and  aggravate 
the  original  causes.  These  causes  alone,  were  there  no 
others,  would  be  suflicient  to  account  for  the  wide  spread 
of  functional  derangements  of  the  biliary  organs  in  this 
country. 

Subsed.  b.— Treatment  of  fiinciionul  and  incipient  or^ 
grinic  derangements  of  tlie  biliar]/  organs.  The  labour 
bestowed  in  exposing  the  nature^  causes,  and  effects  of  these 
derangements,  will  greatly  abridge  our  observations  on  their 
treatment,  which  last  is  rendered  clciir,  and,  in  general, 
eiTectuaijby  a  thorough  study  of  the  former.  \\  hereas  the 
man  who  prescribes  tor  the  iiame,  without  taking  the  trou- 
ble to  investigate  the  nature  of  a  disease^  is  perpetually 
blundering,  and  by  the  misapplication  of  remedies,  finds 
Jjimself  frequently  embarrassed  and  disappointed.  By 
studying  the  causes  of  a  disease,  we  arm  ourselves  with  so 
many  remedies,  not  only  for  the  ]7revcntion,  but  the  re* 
moval  of  it;  and  by  being  minutely  acquainted  with  its 
symptoms,  our  resources  are  multiplied  when  we  undertake 
the  treatment. 

It  is  not  true,  that  a  disease  must  ala'aT/s  be  attacked  in 
its  seat,  and  that  combating  sj/mptoms  makes  no  progress 
towards  a  cure.      We  shrdl  iJud.  on  tlie  contrary,   that 
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every  symptom  wliich  we  alleviate  has  an  influence,  more 
or  less  powerful,  on  the  origin.  We  may  instance  the 
heat  of  the  skin  in  fever — every  one  will  allow  that  this 
is  merely  a  symptom  or  effect  of  fever,  not  the  essence  or 
seat  of  it ;  yet,  what  relief  does  it  afford  to  the  patient,  and 
mitigation  of  the  disease,  to  subdue  this  symptom  !  So  in 
the  disease  now  under  consideration,  constipation  of  the 
bowels  is  a  very  general  symptom  or  effect,  and  yet  wliat 
essential  relief  does  the  removal  of  this  symptom  afford  ' 
In  general,  however,  we  may  divide  the  treatment  into  two 
heads — withdrawing  the  causes,  and  obviating  their  effects. 

Removal  of  Causes. — Many  of  the  causes  which  induce 
functional  and  incipient  structural  derangementof  thebJliary 
organs,  cannot  be  avoided,  and  therefore  we  can  endeavour 
only  to  counteract  their  effects.  The  natural  atmospherical 
vicissitudes  are  beyond  our  controul ;  but  by  attention  to 
dress,  and  by  shifting  our  wet  clothes  as  soon  as  we  leave 
off  exercise,  we  shall,  in  general,  bid  defiance  to  aerial  tran- 
sitions. The  close  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
feet  and  stomach,  and  between  the  stomach  and  liver,  will 
point  out  the  necessity  of  paying  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
■warmth  and  dryness  of  the  feet,  a  circumstance  of  more 
importance,  as  a  remedial  measure,  in  these  disorders,  than  is 
generally  imagined. 

Having  shewn  that  sudden  checks  to  perspiration,  and 
also  long  continued  cold  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  hepatic 
complaints,  it  is  plain  that  flannels  next  the  skin,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  bed  clothes  at  night,  are  preventive  measures 
of  great  importance.  And  as  a  superabundant  perspiration 
renders  the  extreme  vessels  more  liable  to  sudden  collapse 
from  the  application  of  cold  ;  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to 
avoid  that  kind  of  exercise  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  sun,  which  so  inordinately  increases  the 
cuticular  discharge.  When  such  causes  are  unavoidable, 
our  next  endeavour  to  shun  the  bad  consequences  is,  not 
to  desist  at  once  from  exercise,  but  above  all  things,  to  avoid 
a  current  of  air,  the  application  of  wet,  or  the  drinking  of 
cold  liquids. 

Abstinence  from  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  is  almost 
a  sine  qua  7wn  in  this  part  of  the  treatment  of  hepatic  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  greatest  attention  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  is  highly  necessary.  In  respect  to  quality 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as  idiosyncrasies  differ  so 
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much. — The  oily  and  rancid  animal,  (ogether  -witli  (he  fla- 
tulent vegetable  foods  are,  for  the  most  part,  prejudicial ; 
and  in  respect  to  quantity,  the  rule  ought  always  to  be  that 
■\ve  eat  no  more  than  we  can  easily  and  comfortably  digest. 
This  rule  will  be  easily  understood  by  every  person  who 
labours  under  bilious  derangements. 

Mental  Anxieti/. — Those  mental  causes  which  produce 
or  aggravate  corporeal  diseases,  though  apparently  most, 
are  in  reality  least  within  our  power,  either  as  to  prevention 
or  removal.  The  philosopher  may  declaim,  and  the  divine 
may  preach  against  the  folly  or  danger  of  giving  way  to 
despondency  and  dread  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  !  Wherever  there 
is  derangement  in  the  hepatic  functions,  there  will,  in  gene- 
ral, be  low  spirits— timidity — fickleness  of  mind — irritability 
of  temper — and  Hypochondriacisra,  whatever  efforts  we 
may  make  to  the  contrary  by  way  of  reasoning.  ReligioDj 
it  is  true,  is  more  powerful;  but  the  corporeal  disease  is  apt 
so  to  cloud  the  mental  faculties,  as  to  convert  the  bright 
hopes  and  consolations  of  revelation  into  gloomy  supersti- 
tion and  unconquerable  despair. 

Those  causes  of  hepatic  derangements  arising  from  certain 
trades  and  occupations,  are  sometimes  to  be  removed,  espe- 
cially among  the  more  opulent  classes.  As  all  sedentary 
employments,  and  those  which  keep  the  mind  on  the  rack, 
are  injurious  to  the  class  of  diseases  in  question,  so  are  they 
to  be  changed,  if  circumstances  will  admit ;  and  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  their  pernicious  effects  should  be  as  much, 
counteracted  as  possible  by  occasional  relaxation,  and  such 
other  means  as  a  judicious  practitioner  can  frequently 
suggest. 

Medical  Treatment. — The  variety  of  causes  which  we 
have  traced  in  the  production  of  hepatic  derangements, 
both  of  function  and  structure,  would  seem  to  point  out  a 
corresponding  variety  in  the  treatment;  but  this  variety 
principally  regards  the  prevention  or  removal  of  those 
causes  themselves ;  for  when  their  effects  are  once  pro- 
duced, a  considerable  similarity  obtains  in  the  means  of 
repairing  the  injury.  For  instance,  in  acute  hepatitis, 
whether  the  inflammation  be  caused  by  inordinate  exercise 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  intoxication,  or  by  cold  or  wet 
applied  to  the  heated  body,  our  plan  of  treatment  will  be 
almost  exactly  the  same.  So  in  Cholera  Morbus,  which 
may  be  considered  a  functional  derangement  of  the  biliary 
organ,  the  same  treatment  will,  in  general,  be  necessary 
whether  the  cause  be  heat,  cold,  alternations  of  temperature^ 
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or   iriofcsla  occasioninir  a    violent   ortrasm  tbroi]£:bout  llie 
clivio-poie  iC  orirans. 

In  ^Uiat  may  be  termed  ibc  minor  or  subordinate  means 
of  relief,  however,  a  very  great  variety  in  the  mclhodus 
viedendi  nVi\\  be  advantageously  employed;  since  I  have 
shewn  (hat  every  s3-m})tom  which  we  mitigate  or  remove, 
jiot  only  afl'ords  a  pariial  relief  to  the  sutlerings  of  <hc 
patient,  but  operates  bmcticially,  more  or  less,  on  theorigiu 
t>f  tlie  disease  itselt'.  Tiiis  is  ot  intinite  consequence  in  the. 
class  of  intirmities  under  consideration ;  since  it  often 
requires  the  utmost  address  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner 
to  induce  the  patient  to  persevere  sufficiently  long  in  any  one 
plan  of  tieatment,  to  be  efl'ectual.  Hence  ^\e  are  frequently 
forced  X^  lop  the  tree  branch  by  branch,  rather  than  cut  it 
at  the  root ;  merely  because  the  patient  soon  becomes  tired 
if  dnily  advantages  are  not  gained.  We  must  not.  how- 
ever, be  ili\-crted  from  the  attack  of  the  enemy  in  his  strong 
LokJ.  as  tiie  routine  practitioner  too  often  is,  by  flying  from 
point  to  point,  and  relieviiig  symptoms  only  while  the  great 
body  of  the  disease  remains  unsubdued,  and  indeed  unsus- 
pected. 

^Ve  ^h;iIl  bocin  therefore  with  the  essential,  and  gradually 
descend  ihrou<ih  the  various  auxiliary  means  of  relief 
v\hich  GAperiL-nce  a?id  observation  have  stamjicd  with  the 
seal  (tf  utility  in  this  interesting  class  of  human  atHiclions. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  the  hur.dicd,  there  is  a  deficiency  or  irregularity, 
together  with  vitiation  of  the  biliary  secretion.  As  lor 
a  mere  redundant  secretion  of  bile,  the  thing  itself  is  a  baga- 
telle, and  the  treatment  simple  and  easy.  It  is  tlie  torpid 
//vc;M\hich  every  hour  arrests  our  attention,  and  requires 
our  exertions  to  obviate  its  long  calalogue  of  efiects. 
■  J  consider  the  three  primary  indicati'.jns  to  be  as  follow. 

First — To  increase  and  ameliorate  the  biliary  fluid  : — 

Second — To  daily  remove  the  vitiated  secretions  of  the 
liver  and  other  digestive  organs  : — 

Third — To  incrcaiC  the  tone  and  digestion  of  the  ali-  , 
mentary  canal. 

"i'liere  are  some  causes  v^hich  increase  the  secretion  of 
bile,  but  deteriorate  its  quality  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a 
liigh  range  of  atmospheric  heat,  an  intemperate  use  of  fat 
and  oily  food,  violent  exercise,  &c.  These  therefore  can- 
not be  safely  employed  to  stimulate  a  tor])id  liver ;  since  the 
torpidity  itself  is  frequently  the  result  of  lorg  stimulaliuu 
fruiu  these  causes,  particularly  the  first. 
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A  moderately  warm  and  steady  atmosphere,  is,  however, 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  coniplainls  in  question;  as  it 
keeps  up  a  mild  action  of  the  perspiratory  vessels  on  the 
surtace  of  the  body,  and  by  thecutauLU-hepatic  sympathy, 
of  the  secreting  vessels  in  tJie  liver. 

This  accounts  lor  the  bad  state  of  hcallli,  and  even  aggrn- 
"vation  of  their  complaints,  which  tropical  invalids  so  olteu 
experience  on  returning  to  Northern  Countries.  The  cuti- 
cular  and  hepatic  secretions  are  so  interrupted  and  checked, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  be  constantly  taking  medicine,  and 
bowel  complaints  very  generallj-  harrass  tliem  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  their  arrival  in  their  native,  but  estranged 
country.  Ilcnce  the  genial  skies  of  the  Southern  parts  of 
Europp,  and  of  Madeira,  are  at  first  infmitely  muie  salubrious 
for  the  Anglo-east  or  W  est-lndian,  returning  \^ith  hepaiic 
complaints,  than  the  raw  and  variable  atmosphere  of 
England  ;  a  doctrine  which  I  believe,  eitlier  from  ignorance 
or  self-interest,  has  never  before  been  inculcated,  but  which 
I  know  from  pcfrsonal  experience  and  suffering  to  be  true. 

As  an  internal  medicine,  there  is  none  whicli  so  steadily 
increases  and  meliorates  the  hepatic  secretion  as  some  of  the 
mild  preparations  of  mercury .  Whether  this  mineral  acts  on 
the  liver  as  on  other  glands,  by  increasing  its  action,  or 
whether  it  acts  in  a  specific  manner,  as  on  the  salivary 
glands,  for  instance,  I  need  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  that  it 
does  augment  and  improve  the  biliary  fluid,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  both  when  it  salivates  and  purges,  is  a 
iact  which  observant  practitioners  must  have  daily  proofs 
of,  and  which  requires  no  support  from  argument. 

A  gentle  and  gradual  introduction  of  rwercury  info  the 
system,  retarded  by  daily  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  till 
it  slightly  affects  the  mouth,  or  at  least  the  breath,  and  kept 
at  that  point  for  some  time,  forms,  in  nun)crous  cases,  the 
most  effectual  method  of  restoring  a  due  and  healthy  action 
to  the  biliary  organ.  As  st)oii,  in  general,  as  a  mcrctnial 
odour  is  perceived  on  the  breath,  the  stools  become  ycllov/ 
and  more  copious — the  patient  experiences  an  exhilaration 
of  spirits,  and  food  is  relished  and  digested  better.  The  eye 
and  complexion  soon  after  that,  clear,  and  animation  is 
restored  to  the  countenance.  After  keeping  things  in  this 
state,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease,  a  course  of  opening  medicines,  combined  ^\i[l^ 
bitters  and  tonics  ought  to  be  entered  on,  and  continued  for 
a  considerable  period.     For  the  above  purpose,  the  blue 
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pill  in  (wo,  tliree,  or  four  grain  doses,  every  night,  com- 
bined or  aUcrnated  Avith  a  purgative,  seems  to  answer  best, 
vilhout  rufflitig  the  constitution,  or  producing  much  un- 
easiness in  the  howels.  Next  to  this  is  tliellydro-calomel, 
which  rarclj  gripes. 

Where  it  is  not  judged  prudent  to  bring  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
it  would  be  at  least  unnecessary,  \n  many  detrimental,  our 
plan  is  to  enter  on  a  cotnse  of  medicines  which  will  at  once 
increase  the  biliary  secretion,  clear  the  bowels,  and  improve 
the  digestion. 

Such  a  combination  as  the  following  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  medicine  calculated  to  effect  the  two  first  intentions. 
R.  Ex.  Col.  Comp.  dr.  i.  Sub.  Hyd.  (Tlydro-calomel) 
gr.  XV.  Autim.  Tart.  gr.  ij.  Olei  Carui  M.  v.  M.  ft.  Pil. 
xxiv.     Capiat  unam,  duas,  vel  tresquaque  nocte. 

Of  all  the  varied  forn)s  of  purgatives  which  1  have  tried, 
I  have  not  fuund  any  which  is  more  generally  applicable  or 
more  generally  useful  than  the  above.  The  dose  must  be 
regulated  by  the  efiects  produced.  One  or  two  copious  stools 
should  be  procured  each  day,  by  these  pills,  and  no  more. 
Tliey  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  very  long  time,  and  they 
})roduce  such  alleviation  of  uiieasy  sensations  during  their 
use,  that  the  patient  at  lerigth  is  anxious  for  them  to  bo 
coniiiiiied. 

During  this  period  the  compound  infusions  of  Gentian, 
Cascarilla,  Quassia,  Caluraba,  &:c.  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  any  aromatic  tincture,  as  of  Cania- 
iiiom  seeds.  Tlu\se  medicines  are  capable  of  being  infinitely 
varied,  while  the  same  object  is  still  kept  in  view — viz. 
the  elimination  of  viscid  and  depraved  bile  from  the  pori 
biliiuii  tuul  Ucy.ai'ic  ducts  ;  the  increase  of  a  better  fluid  ; 
and  the  removal  of  all  (eculence  and  morbid  secretions 
from  the  alimentary  canal. 

it  not  very  unlVequently  happens,  however,  that  these 
purgatives,  either  from  the  idiosyncrasy,  or  the  caprice  of 
the  patient,  catmot  be  employed;  i-n  which  case,  we  must 
Jiave  recourse  to  otiicrs,  but  of  much  less  efficacy.  The 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia  in  the  Infusion  of  Roses,  with  a  few 
grains  of  Sulj)!iate  of  Iron,  will  form  a  tolerably  good 
imitation  of  ("heltenham  water,  with  which  the  bowels 
ought  to  be  daily  cleared,  giving  twice  a  week  at  least,  a 
few  grains  of  the  blue  pill,  to  act  on  the  secretory  vessels 
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and  duels  of  the  liver.*  Or  five  grains  of  the  steel  or  squill 
pill  with  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  may  be  given  every  second 
or  third  night,  and  infusion  of  calumba  with  Carbonate  of 
Soda  or  Potassa  during  the  day.  1  would  also  strongly 
recommend  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  decoction  of  the 
woods  to  be  daily  drunk  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  above  reme- 
dies. Some  sciolists  may  deride  Sarsaparilla,  but  I  can,  from 
experience,  assert  that  in  conjunction  with  purgatives  it  is 
a  most  invaluable  medicine.  It  should  be  continued  for  at 
least  three  or  six  months. 

By  a  steady  perseverance  in  any  of  these  plans,  but 
particularly  the  ibrmer,  (with  mercurial  aloetic  medicines) 
it  is  surprising  what  may  be  done,  not  only  in  bilious,  but 
in  the  whole  tribe  of  nervous  and  Hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints. 

When  from  sudden  atmospherical  vicissitudes^debauches, 
or  errors  in  diet,  a  momentary  redundancy  and  vitiation  of 
the  biliary  secretion  takes  place,  with  nausea,  sick  head-ache, 
despondency,  &c.  the  irritating  fluids  must  be  carried  down- 
wards by  purgatives  ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a 
pretty  large  dose  of  calomel,  say  ten  grains  for  an  adult, 
will  allay  the  gastric  commotion  and  carry  off  the  morbid 
biliary  and  intestinal  secretions  with  less  disturbance  to  the 
system  than  medicines  of  a  much  milder  character.  Preju- 
dice and  "  Experientia  fallax'''  will  revolt  from  such  a 
measure,  but,  magna  est  Veritas  et  prevalebit. 

TJie  above  may  be  termed  the  radical  treatment  by  inter- 
iial  medicines,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  the  very  source  of  the 
mischief;  but  much  may  be  done  by  counteracting  the 
effects^  or  alleviating  the  symptoms  of  this  proteian  class  of 
diseases,  since,  as  I  have  before  observed,  these  intheir  turn 
become  causes,  and  aggravate  the  original  malady. 

*  The  purgative  which  I  have  lately  employed,  as  combined  or  alterna- 
ted with  the  blue  pill,  is  Artificial  Ilarrougate  Water.  The  Native  Harro\i- 
gate  Water  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  my  excellent  friend  Dr. 
Armstrong  in  his  late  wnrk  ;  but  being  in  a  Southern  part  of  the  Kingdom 
at  the  lime,  I  could  not  come  at  the  Native  Si)ring,  and  therefore  procured 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  [sulphate  of  magnesia,  sui>ertarlrite  of 
p'otasli  and  Milphuret  of  potash]  and  exhibited  it  thus  prepared.  As  far  as 
my  experience  yet  extends,  (his  medicine  will  be  found  a  most  impoitant 
auxiliary,  if  not  an  occasional  substitute  fornicrcury  in  chronic  obstructions 
of  the  internal  organs,  and  in  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions.  Inthis/aif 
class  of  complaints,  so  disgusting  to  the  eye  and  distressing  to  the  patient, 
I  have  V,  itnessed  such  happy  effects  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  seeing 
it  made,  one  of  these  days,  the  basis  of  some  patent  Nostrum,  in  the  bands 
ofsomeof  the  Charlatan  tribe.  It  purges  without  debilitating,  and  though 
nauseous  at  first,  the  taste  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  it.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  ahvays  assisted  l)y  the^blue  piil,  or  that  and  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
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I  luivp  instanced  constipation  as  iiulubitably,  at  first,  .1 
more  effect  of  drrani^onient  and  deficiency  of  the  biliary 
secretion,  l)ut  soon  beconiini^  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
disease  : — tliis,  and  indeed  most  other  symptoms,  Avill  liap- 
pily  be  removed  by  the  means  -wiiich  >ve  eniph)y  in  tiie 
radical  treatment ;  \ti\,  there  are  various  others  whicli 
require  sejjarate  attention.  Thus  acidity  in  the  primrPAMa3 
is  often  more  troubl(\somc  to  the  patient  thafi  any  otiier 
symptom,  and  keeps  both  l)ody  and  mind  uneasy ;  cardialsfic 
sensations  bring-,  in  [general,  borne  witli  less  patience  tlian 
any  others.  For  this,  both  the  vohitile  and  fixed  alkalis 
must  be  used.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  Ix;  com-- 
bined  with  any  bitter  infusions,  as  may  also  the  Liquor  Po- 
tassa?  (Brandish)  uhicli  is  a  very  po^verfnl  antacid.  The 
oxide  of  bismuth,  in  five  ijrain  doses  two  or  three  tiincs  a 
day  is  a  very  excellent  anti-cardialgicremcdyj  whose  exhi- 
bition  is  unattended  v.  ith  any  danger. 

The  head-aches  which  accompany  nervous  and  bilious 
disorders,  are  so  dependant  on  the  original  disease,  that 
little  can  be  done  lor  their  removal,  but  by  tlie  radical 
treatment ;  blisters,  aether,  antispasmodics,  and  foot-baths 
■nill  give  a  temporary,  and  only  a  temporary  relief. 

Flatulence  is  a  most  troublesome  symptom,  and  often 
requires  the  si/mptoiuatic  as  well  as  the  radical  treatment. 
Here  the  warmer  aroniatics  and  stinmlants  will  be  borne 
-with  case  and  advantage  ;  to  which  must  be  frequently 
added  the  fa3tid  gums  and  volatile  alkalis.  The  mineral 
acids  too,  will  often  check  the  etxrication  of  air,  when 
alkalis  and  aromatics  fail. 

1  may  here  mention  the  internal  use  of  mineral  waters,  as 
those  of  CheKenham,  J3ath,  &c.  Their  ])hysical  virtues 
depend  on  their  warmth  and  purgative  qualities.  The  ex- 
Jiibition  of  warm  water  alone,  independently  of  any  in)prcg- 
iiation,  is  extremely  useful,  inasmuch  a»s  it  acts  like  a  warm 
bath  on  the  stomach,  communicating  energy  to  the  biliary 
organ,  and  also  diluting  the  viscid  and  depraved  secretions 
of  botli  viscera.  The  morning  is  the  best  period  for  its 
administration. 

W^e  now  come  to  the  external  remedial  measures,  which 
arc  of  no  mean  importance  in  this  class  of  diseases. 

The  tejjid  bath  may  claim  precedence.  If  the  extensive 
chain  of  sympathies  between  the  skin  and  internal  orga/is 
be  ke[)t  in  view,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  benefit 
resulting  from  a  judicious  course  of  warm  bathing.      Jn 
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augmenting  a  mild  cuticular  discharge  from  the  pores  of  the 
surface,  the  warm  bath  increases  the  internal  secretions, 
particularly  the  biliary,  Avhile  at  the  same  time,  it  relieves 
the  venous  congestion  in  the  portal  circle,  and  determines 
to  the  periphery  of  the  body.  It  is,  of  course,  in  deficient 
secretion  or  torpor  of  the  biliary  organ,  that  the  warm  bath 
can  be  advantageous ;  where  there  is  an  actual  redundancy 
of  bile,  which  by  the  bye  is  seldom  the  case,  and  never  of  long 
standing,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  the  bath  would  be  a 
more  doubtful  remedy.  Though  as  plethora  in  the  portal 
circle  almost  invariably  precedes  any  violent  orgasm  in  the 
secretory  vessels  of  the  liver,  the  tepid  bath  might  be 
serviceable  in  determining  to  the  surface  and  removing  the 
congestion  anterior  to,  and  thus  preventing,  redundancy  of 
secretion.  Speaking  generally,  however,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
potent  and  agreeable  external  measure  which  we  can  put  in 
practice  for  the  relief  of  those  innumerable  morbid  and 
anomalous  feelings  with  which  the  class  of  complaints  under 
consideration  is  accompanied.  The  vapour  bath  is  still 
more  efficacious  than  the  liquid,  and  where  the  circum- 
etances  of  the  patient  will  permit,  ought  to  preferred. — 
Where  neither  can  be  obtained  or  afforded,  the  semicupium 
or  half  bath,  and  next  to  that,  the  pediluvium  or  foot  batli 
may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  supply  their  place,  with 
advantage. 

After  the  warm  bath,  frictions  with  flannel  or  the  flesh 
brash,  in  imitation  of  the  oriental  custom  of  shampooing, 
are  of  infinite  use  ;  and  the  region  of  the  liver  ought  to  be 
particularly  well  rubbed,  in  order  to  excite  the  action  of 
the  various  vessels,  circulating,  absorbent,  and  secretory ; 
a  measure  which  is  seldom  thought  of,  either  by  the  physi- 
cian or  patient,  but  Avhich  will  be  found  to  reward  the 
trouble  with  unusual  benefit.  With  respect  to  the  cold  bath, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  lay  down  any  general  rules.  In  many 
cases  of  what  are  termed  nervous  and  Hypochondriac  dis- 
orders, the  cold  bath  is  an  excellent  remedy ;  but  where 
much  functional,  or  any  organic  derangement  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  hepatic  system,  the  shock  of  the  bath, 
and  sudden  afflux  of  blood  from  the  surface  to  Ihe  centre  of 
the  body,  become  dangerous  circumstances,  and  I  have  often 
seen  the  most  serious  consequences  result. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  try  its  effects,  ihe  warm 
bath  ought  to  precede  its  use  for  some  time,  and  then  by 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  most  cautious 
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manner,  ia  come  round  at  length  to  the  cold  bath  itself.-— 
When  this  last  can  be  borne,  and  a  comfortable  train  of 
symptoms  ensues,  -svith  moderate  reaction,  then  the  beneiit 
"will  be  considerable,  since  these  healthy  oscillations  of  the 
vital  fluid,  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  secretions  and  an  equal 
balance  of  the  excitability  and  circulation  throughout  the 
system.  Under  this  head  may  be  placed  change  of  climate, 
or  removal  from  a  variable  to  a  more  steady  atmosphere. 
All  sudden  changes  of  this  kind,  however,  are  dangerous. 
Hepatic  complaints,  occasioned  for  instance,  by  the  burning 
skies  of  India,  will  frequently  be  greatly  aggravated  by  a 
direct  vojage  to,  and  residence  in  this  country. 

The  eagerness  with  which  we  fly  towards  our  natal  soil, 
inspired  with  the  cheering  hopes  of  renovated  health  from 
the  iidialation  of  our  native  air,  is  often  more  suddenly 
destructive  than  a  continuance  in  the  most  unhealthy  parts 
of  either  India.  On  arriving  in  England,  the  most  southern 
and  mild  counties  should  be  selected  for  retreats,  till  the 
cofistitution  becomes  reassimilated  ;  but  where  circum- 
stances will  permit,  Madeira,  Lisbon,  or  the  South  of 
Prance,  afford  safer  asylums  for  the  tropical  invalid,  than 
the  vallies  of  Devonshire  or  the  beautiful  shores  of  Hamp- 
shire, Sussex,  or  Dorset.  Where  an  intermediate  climate, 
Lowever,  is  beyond  our  reach,  the  coasts  abovementioned 
present  a  mildness  and  equilibrium  of  temperature,  from 
their  southern  and  maritime  position,  that  render  them 
extremely  favourable  to  the  constitution  while  undergoing 
the  necessary  regulation,  whether  medicinal  or  dietetic,  for 
the  re-establishment  of  health. 

A  sea  voyage  is,  in  general,  as  salutary  in  Hepatic  as  in 
Pulmonic  complaints  ;  though  it  is  not  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  faculty.  The  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  compara- 
tive puritj'  and  equilibrium  of  the  air,  and  regular  hours 
appear  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  beneficial  influence  : — but 
these  perhaps  may  be  well  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages 
available  in  a  journey  on  shore,  where  to  the  passive  exercise 
of  gestation  or  equitation,  are  added  the  mental  amusement 
and  pleasure  resulting  from  the  contemplation  of  rural  or 
Tommitic  scenery,  with  all  that  variety  of  objects  which  the 
diversified  face  of  nature  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
in  this  beautiful  island, 

It  s  but  too  true,  howes'er,  that  in  the  class  of  diseases 
now  under  review,  a  sombre  tint  is  thrown  over  every  land- 
scapcj  and  the  mind  is  perpetually  called  ofl'  from  external 
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amusements  and  observations  to  a  gloomy  rumination  on 
our  morbid  corporeal  feelings  and  infirmities !  Whether 
^ve  climb  the  tall  bark,  or  repose  in  the  gilded  carriage, 
corroding  care  pursues  us  "svith  ceaseless  vigilance,  and 
yarely  suffers  us  to  escape  from  ourselves. 

Sc.indit  seratas,  vitiosa  naves 
Cura  !  Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?     Artrabiliusiis 

Se  raro  fugif. 

Whenever  hepatic  derangement  amounts  to  any  thing 
like  organic  lesion,  we  have,  in  general,  some  local  uneasi- 
ness, either  in  the  region  of  the  liver  itself,  or  in  those 
other  parts  of  the  body  which  sympathise  with  that  viscus. 
Pain  in  the  right  shoulder  is  an  occasional,  but  by  no  means 
a  constant  symptom,  and  therefore  its  absence  proves  no- 
thing. More  frequently  we  have  a  dull  obscure  pain  in  the 
right  side,  and  what  is  very  singular,  the  pain,  though, 
evidently  depending  on  diseased  liver,  is  not  unfrequently 
situated  in  the  left  side,  quite  round  under  the  false  ribs. — 
For  this  and  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  1  can  offer  no  ex~ 
planation.* 

Where  dull  obtuse  pain  is  complained  of  in  either  side, 
and  especially  when  pressure  under  the  edges  of  the  ribs 
gives  uneasiness,  the  permanent  counter-irritation  and  drain 
of  a  seton  are  of  infinite  benefit,  as  1  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served in  others  and  personally  experienced  in  myself.  I 
know  that  some  great  authorities  despise  this  measure,  repre- 
senting it  as  giving  only  temporary  relief,  and  as  being  a 
gxeat  plague  to  the  patient;  but  J  cannot  allow  facts  to 
give  way  to  prejudices,  and  I  state  the  advantage  of  setons 
from  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  good  effects.     In  blis- 
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*  The  urine  affords  very  considerable  insight  into  the  state  of  the  biliary 
organ,  and  ought  always  to  be  most  attentively  watched.  The  turbid 
appearance,  the  brick-dust,  orpiulv  sediinpnt,  and  the  irritation  in  passing 
it,  are  very  general  attendants  on  diseased  liver.  But  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  indescribable  cast  of  countenance  accompanying  organic  disease  of  this 
viscus,  which  strikes  the  experienced  observer  at  the  lirst  glance,  and  forms 
a  clue  to  unravel  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The  colour,  smell,  consis- 
tence, &c.  of  the  stools,  must  be  strictly  examined  in  all  Hepatic  complaints. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  the  etiects  of  biliary  derangements  on  the  mind, 
and  particularly  on  the  temper.  This  is  a  subject  too  much  neglected  by 
the  physician.  Even  the  dienms  of  a  person,  where  occult  organic  derang.^- 
inent  of  the  liver  is  taking  place,  assume  a  peculiar  character  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  disease.  On  this,  as  on  most  other  points  of  this  section. 
J.  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  long  personal  sufferings. 
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<crs  and  other  couiiter-irrifants,  I  liave  much  less  confidence, 
though  I  have  sometimes  seen  tliem  useful.  The  friction 
of  mercurial  liniment  over  the  region  of  the  liver  is  certainly 
beneficial,  parlly  from  the  mechanical  irritation,  and  partly 
from  the  mercurial  absorption. 

I  may  here  mention,  as  some^vhat  analogous,  the  good 
effects  of  a  broad  fla?mel  bandage,  composed  of  several 
folds,  Avorn  pretty  tight  round  the  abdomen,  and  reaching 
up  to  the  epigastric  region.  I  first  caught  the  hint  from 
the  oriental  indigenous  custom  of  wearing  the  Cummtrhand, 
and  both  in  my  o^vn  case,  and  many  others,  where  I  have 
recommended  it,  a  very  beneficial  change  was  produced. — 
Its  modus  operandi  may  be  explained,  1st,  from  the  local 
support  which  it  gives  to  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  Sndly, 
from  the  equable  temperature  and  warmth  which  it  main- 
tains there  ;  and  Srdly,  from  the  uniform  degree  of  excita- 
tion on  the  surface,  and  discharge  from  the  perspiratory 
vessels  of  that  important  portion  of  the  body. 

In  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  the  general  use  of  flannels 
is  necessary  in  disordered  functions  or  structure  of  the  bili- 
ary or  digestive  organs.  In  winter,  to  defend  from  cold  ; — 
in  spring andautumn,  to  obviate  atmospherical  vicissitudes, 
■«hich  are  then  more  prevalent.  When  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer renders  flannels  oppressive  and  debilitating,  from  the 
excess  of  perspiration,  thin  calico  should  be  substituted. 

The  minutest  attention  is  here  to  be  paid  to  the  feet.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  cold  or  damp,  an  increase  of 
torpor  or  morbid  irritability  will,  by  direct  or  reverse  sym- 
pathy, be  communicated  to  the  liver  and  Chylo-poietic  vis- 
cera, and  disturbance  of  their  functions  is  sure  to  ensue. — 
Hence  the  necessity  of  warmth  and  dryness,  and  the  utility 
of  frequent  foot-baths,  and  frictions  with  flannel. 

Though  many  of  these  circumstances  have  been  noticed 
before,  they  are  again  brought  forward  here,  from  a  convic- 
tion of  their  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  impressing 
them  strongly  on  the  minds  both  of  patients  and  practi- 
tioners. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  placed  the  remedial  measure 
of  exercise.  A  very  erroneous  idea  is  entertained  of  (he 
nature  and  effects  of  exercise  in  the  diilerent  disorders  and 
states  of  the  frame.  Much  mischief  is  daily  done  by 
earrying  this  remedy  to  excess,  thus  aggravating  the  com- 
plaints which  it  was  intended  to  remove.  Whenever  it  is 
carried  to  the  length  of  fatigue  in  the  complaints  under 
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consideration,  its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  a  debaucli. 
All  the  active  exercises  should  be  pursued,  during  summer, 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  while  cool  repose  is  to  be  in-? 
dulged  in,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  particularly  after 
the  j)rincipal  meal  ;  since  any  exertion,  at  that  time  disturbs 
(he  function  of  digestion,  and  causes  flatulence,  acidity, 
and  uneasy  sensations  through  the  line  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  exercise  should  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  the  fogs  of  the  mornings, 
and  raw  air  of  the  evenings  are  to  be  avoided. 

Speaking  generally,  the  passive  exercises  are  best,  as 
gestation  and  equitation  ;  but  the  swing  has  not  been  noticed 
much  by  writers,  though  I  have  seen  its  good  effects  in  se- 
veral instances  of  this  kind.  It  powerfully  determines  to 
the  surface,  increases  the  perspirable  discharge,  and  in  this 
way  relieves  many  uneasy  internal  sensations.  It  would 
I  am  convinced  prove  a  very  excellent  substitute,  not  only 
for  the  other  exercises  abovementioned,  but  for  a  sea 
voyage,  since  its  effects  are  very  simila\"  on  the  anima^ 
economy. 

In  respect  to  dietetics,  the  invalid  himself  is  generally 
VfeW  acquainted  with  the  kinds  of  food  which  best  agree 
with  him  ;  but  much  might  be  done  towards  a  cure  in  this 
W'ay  by  the  patient,  had  he  resolution  enough  to  bound  the 
f/uantiti/  of  his  nutriment  within  the  pale  of  digestion. 
Satiety  ought  never  to  be  felt  at  table,  by  the  bilious  ; — if 
it  be,  indigestion,  flatulence,  and  oppression  at  the  precordia 
are  sure  to  ensue. 

Some  attention  is  also  to  be  paid  to  the  time  of  our  meals 
in  this  class  of  diseases.  Early  breakfast — dinner  at  one 
or  two  o'clock — tea  or  ratlier  cofiee  at  six — and  little  if  any 
supper,  agree  best  with  the  generality  of  patients.  Raw 
and  acescent  vegetables,  cheese,  oily  and  rancid  meats, 
soups,  gravies,  and  every  species  of  confectionary  are  to  be 
avoided :  well  roasted  animal  food,  biscuit  or  stale  bread, 
and  rice  or  bread  puddings  ought  to  be  the  standing 
dishes. 

Of  all  drinks  water  is  the  best,  but  as  few  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  inebriating  liquids  can  be  brought  to 
relish  the  simple  beverage  of  nature,  a  very  agreeable  and 
salutary  potation  may  be  formed  in  the  following  manner, 
and  which  will  be  found  singularly  beneficial  in  the  wide 
range  of  bilious  and  dyspeptic  complaints.  Dissolve  six 
^diachras  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  quart  bottle  of  wafer, 
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and  four  drachms  and  a  halfof  tartaric  acid  in  anollier  bottle 
of  the  same  size  :  \vlien  wanted  for  use,  pour  out  a  wine  glass 
full  from  each  bottle,  and  throw  tlstin  at  the  same  instant 
into  a  tumbler,  wlien  an  immediate  efi'ervcscence  ^^ill  ensue, 
during  which  it  is  to  be  drunk  off:  this  is  good  soda 
water,  and  a  dozen  of  glasses  thus  prepared  will  not  cost 
more  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  pence.  If  ten  drops  of  the 
inuriated  tincture  of  iron  be  previously  put  into  the  rum- 
mer a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  tonic  mineral  water  is 
jjroduced,  which  strengthens  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Fermented  liquors  are  very  generally  dctri.mental,  and 
<he  lea.'-l  pernicious  of  the  villous  are  sound  Sherry  and 
Madeira.  As  to  spirits  iliey  are  too  often  prejudicial ;  but 
if  the  patient  will  not  or  caiuiot  abstain  from  them,  brandy 
should  be  taken  very  much  diluted  with  warm  or  cold 
water,  and  without  sugar. 

Patients  of  this  description  should  not  trust  to  their  own 
resolutions  in  respect  to  qiiantity  ;  but  like  Uh  sses  who 
caused  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  mast  to  avoid  the  syrens, 
they  should  have  the  quantity  of  their  drink  and  the  de- 
gree of  dilution  specifically  limited,  and  on  no  account  to 
be  exceeded. 

Tea  and  tobacco,  as  narcotic  herb?,  arc  in  general  hurt- 
ful, and  spirituous  and  anodyne  tinctures  and  nostrums  are 
to  be  utterly  proscribed,  as  lending  to  give  deeper  root  to 
each  symptom,  v.  hile  they  aiibrd  a  fallacious  and  temporary 
relief. 

As  the  want  of  repose  at  night  has  a  remarkable  eifect  in 
aggravating  bilious  and  nervous  disorders,  every  thing 
which  can  tend  to  ijiterrupt  that  solace  of  our  woes,  ought 
of  course,  to  be  avoided.  Of  these,  late  hours  and  suppers 
are  the  principal.  Tyrant  custom  has  so  inverted  the  order 
of  nature  in  respect  to  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest,  that  we 
all  sufier  more  or  less  the  penalties  of  despising  her  sacred 
hiws !  But  as  this  subject  will  be  more  lully  discussed  in 
another  part  of  the  work,  I  shall  only  observe  here  that 
early  hours  both  in  retiring  to  and  shaking  off  sleep,  are 
iiidi>pensible  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  •human  ma? 
iadics. 
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Suhscd.  6. — The  Nitro-Muriutic  Add  Balk  in  Bilious 
jDiseases.  This  Remedy  has  now  come  so  mucli  into  use, 
and  affords  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  cutaneo-hepatic 
SYMi'ATHy,  Avhicli  I  some  jears  ago  traced  in  tlie  produc- 
tion and  cure  ot  bilious  disorders,  that  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  g-ive  it  a  trial  in  a  class  of  diseases  whicli  [  have 
long  studied  with  more  than  usual  attention.  1  have  al- 
ready seen  sufficient,  to  be  convinced  that  the  Nitro-imc" 
rialic  Bath  is  a  valuable  remedy,  when  aided  by  proper 
medicines  internally  ;  and  I  can  corroborate  the  greater 
number  of  Dr.  Scott's  statements  relative  to  its  effects  on 
the  human  frame. 

§  1. — Composition  and  Mode  of  Administration.  Into 
a  glass  vessel,  capable  of  holding  a  pint  or  more  of  fluid, 
put  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  then  pour  in  four  ounces  of 
the  nitric  acid  ot  the  London  pharmacopeia,  and  four 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid^  or  the  spirit  of  salt  of  the  shops. 
This  mixture  may  be  labelled  the  "  Nitro-muriatic  Solu* 
iion^''  and  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  Avarm  water  will  form 
a  bath  of  medium  strength,  and  such  as  Mr.  Astley  Cooper 
commonly  prescribes.  The  proportion  may  be  increased 
to  one  ounce  and  a  half,  or  diminished  to  half  an  ounce  of 
the  solution  to  the  gallon  of  water,  according  to  the  age, 
strength,  delicacy,  or  other  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  A 
bath  of  two  gallons  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  iQ.Q{  and 
legs.  A  narrow  and  deep  wooden  bucket  is  best — such  as 
■will  bring  the  water  v/ell  up  to  the  knees,  without  requiring 
Inore  than  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  liquid.  The  i^ti  and 
legs  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  immersed  in  this  bath,  at  -a. 
comfortably  warm  temperature — say  96° — and  kept  there 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  just  before  going  to  bed. 
This  may  be  done  every  night,  or  every  second  nighty 
and  the  same  bath  will  remain  good  for  five  or  six  nights. 
It  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  wooden  bucket,  and  a  fourth, 
part,  or  so,  warmed  up,  every  time  it  is  used,  in  a  well 
glazed  earthen  vessel,  and  added  to  the  rest,  which  will 
make  the  whole  of  a  sufficiently  warm  temperature. — Or  a 
fourth  part  of  the  bath  may  be  thrown  away,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  fresh  hot  water  added,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
Nitro-muriatic  solution^  which  will  obviate  the  possibility 
of  any  decomposition  taking  place  by  glazed  vessels.  But 
I  have  not  observed  any  inconvenience  from  warming  up 
a  part  of  the  same  bath,  in  the  abovementioned  manner. 
Dr.  Scott  thinks  that  sponging  the  skin  with  the  .bath  is 
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equally  as  good  as  immersion ;  and  that  whether  cold  at 
hot,  the  effects  -would  be  the  same.  In  this  last  I  am  very 
far  from  agreeing;  with  him,  and  give  a  decided  preference 
to  the  zcarm  foot  bath,  or  warm  sponging,  for  very  many 
reasons  which  need  not  now  be  explained.  The  strength 
of  the  bath  must  be  regulated  hy  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
the  patient's  skin.  It  ought,  in  general,  to  cause  a  prickling 
sensation,  when  the  immersion  has  continued  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour.  The  patients  usually  observe  that  their  ^eei 
and  legs  continue  warm,  and  even  in  a  perspirable  state  the 
whole  night  afti-rwards. 

§  2. — Ejects  of  the  Nitro-nmriatic  Acid  Bath 4  "When 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  bring  the  system 
under  i<s  infiuence,  it  occasionally  induces  faintness,  and  a 
degree  of  nervous  irritation  or  restlessness,  with  sometimes 
a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  an  increased  discharge 
of  saliva,  but  without  the  mercurial  foetor  of  the  breath. — 
These  efi'ects  are  very  fugitive,  and  very  uncertain,  I  have 
known  it  produce  a  general  itching  all  over  the  body,  and 
in  some  cases,  a  considerable  degree  of  pain  in  the  soles  of 
the  ket. 

"  The  nitro-murlatic  acid  bath,"  says  Dr.  Scott,  '*  ap- 
*'  pears  in  a  particular  manner,  to  affect  the  glands,  and  to 
*''  alter  their  secretions  ;  and  on  this  power  a  great  part  of  its 
*'  value  in  derangements  of  the  liver,  seems  to  depend. — 
"  *  It  sometimes  xery  suddenly  increases  the  secretion  of 
*'  hi/e  ;  and  this  effect  may  be  kept  up  for  a  length  of  time. 
*'  //  increases  the  perspiration,  and  oft oi  to  a  great  extent.* 
*'  The  almost  instantaneous  effects  that  it  produces  on  some 
*'  people,  and  its  suddenly  causing  a  flow  of  bile,  are  all 
*'  unlike  a  remedy  that  is  conveyed  by  the  known  channels 
*'  of  absorption.  I  can  suppose  that  the  effects  of  this 
*'  remedy  do  not  arise  from  the  transfer  of  matter  by  any 
*'  set  of  vessels ;  but  that  they  are  the  cotisequence  of 
*'  peculiar  motions,  ichich  it  has  the  pozeer  of  ejcciting  in 
"  the  solidsy  or  the  fluids  of  the  body.^^  Now  I  appeal  to 
the  professional  reader  whether  the  above  be  not  a  com- 
plete admission  of  the  cutaneo-hepatic  sympathy,  which  I 
took  such  pains  to  elucidate  in  my  work  on  tropical  cli- 
mates, in  which  Dr.  Scott's  opinions  are  corroborated,  if 
not  anticipated.  On  this  account  I  deem  it  incumbent 
o/i  me  to  siiew  that  others  have  not  overlooked  the  doctrine 
in  question.  In  a  few  months  after  the  publication  of  my 
work  on  Tropical  Climates,  the  following  passage  appeared 
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in  a  periodical  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Perkins,  of 
Coventry,  now  a  resident  physician  in  Brussels.  "  One 
*'  recent  writer  has  been  duly  sensible  of  this  fact;  and  his 
"  doctrine  of  cutaneo-hepatic  si/mpathy  will  produce  more 
*'  beneficial  revolutions  in  physic,  than  have  ever  been 
*'  effected  by  the  Stahlian  dn  ams,  the  inert  phantasies  of 
**  Hofmanic  spasm,  or  the  brilliant  and  delusive  dogmas 
"  and  dangerous  hypotheses  of  John  Brown.''  Nem  Med, 
and  Phys.  Journal,  April  1814,  p.  307. 

In  an  excellent  Latin  thesis  on  Dysentery,  by  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Robertson,  wtitten  long  before  I  had  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  Omnibus 
*'  sane  erit  voluptati  librum  totum  sed  presertim  observa- 
**  tiones  novas  de  consensu  inter  cittern  et  surculos  vence 
*'  Portce,  et  nexu  inter  sudorem  et  secretionem  fellis, 
"  sedulo  perlegere."  p.  21 .  Finally,  I  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Armstrong,  who,  in 
page  171  of  his  Essay  on  Typhus,  thus  expresses  himself  i 
*^  The  medical  public,  I  conceive,  is  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  James  Johnson,  for  having  so  clearly  illustrated  the 
connexion  between  dysentery  and  deranged  functions  of 
the  skiti  and  liver. ^^ 

I  am  not,  however,  anxious  to  claim  a  discovery,  but  to 
propagate  a  truth.  And  as  the  attention  of  the  medical 
world  is  now  strongly  directed  to  the  subject,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  receiving  a  proper  investigation. 

§  3, — Disorders  to  which  the  Bath  is  applicable.  Dr. 
Scott  properly  observes  that  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
diseases  in  this  country,  denominated  BILIOUS,  which 
arise  from  deficient,  superabundant,  and  depraved  secretions 
of  bile  ;  hence  spring  derangements  of  the  stomach,  giddi- 
ness, feverish  heat — head-aches — restlessness  at  night — 
cramps  and  spasms — melancholy,  and  many  of  those  un- 
happy feelings  to  which  the  term  "  Nervous^^  has  been  ap- 
plied. "  In  such  cases  [says  Dr.  Scott,  in  a  paper  privately 
circulated]  let  the  patient  sit  in  the  tepid  Nitro-muriatic  acid 
bath  for  the  legs,  half  an  hour  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances, every  night,  or  every  second  night.  With  some 
of  these  biliously  disposed  people,  the  first  bath,  and  that 
in  a  fey/  hours,  produces  decided  effects.  It  purges — gives 
rise  to  the  expulsion  of  dark- coloured  feces  or  bright- 
coloured  bile  ;  or  bile  of  a  brown,  a  green,  or  a  black  colour, 
like  tar  mixed  with  oil.  The  pulse,  in  time,  becomes  quicker 
than  natural,  and  a  degree  of  restlessness  takes  place.  These 
effects  may  be  kept  up  for  a  number  of  days.     They  are 
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often,  however,  much  longer  in  appearing.  Where  the 
bile  is  deficient  in  quantity,  the  effects  of  the  bath  are  only 
known  by  the  feces  returning,  by  degrees,  to  their  natural 
colour,  and  by  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  health.  VV^ith 
people  disposed  to  bile,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  ' 
very  open  during  the  use  of  the  bath  ;  for  one  of  its  effects, 
as  I  have  said,  and  on  which  much  of  its  beneficial  tendency 
depends,  is  to  produce  a  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  consequence  of  which  should  be  obviated  by  laxatives. 
Those  inconvenient  effects  of  the  bath  arise  from  the  very 
powers  which  enable  it  to  correct  more  depraved  conditions 
of  the  stomach  and  biliary  organs.  Although  this  bath, 
Vfith  little  disturbance,  produces  many  happy  effects,  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  delicate,  or  even  strong  people  suffer 
no  temporary  inconvenience.  Let  it  always,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  recollected  that  the  advantages  produced  by  it  caa 
never  be  fully  appreciated  until  the  patient  has  given  up 
the  use  of  it  for  a  considerable  time.  Even  those  who  feel 
Jio  very  sensible  effects  from  it  at  the  moment,  generally,  in 
the  end,  find  their  health  improved. 

*'  The  great  remedy  at  present  for  bile,  is  calomel,  or 
mercury  in  some  form  ;  but  this  it  is  necessary,  after  a  time, 
to  repeat.  The  very  same  thing  is  true  of  the  bath.  When 
the  bilious  feelings  return,  it  must  be  repeated.  Patients 
must  themselves  discover  how  long  they  can  go  without  its 
use,  and  when  they  return  to  it,  two  or  three  bathings  of 
the  legs,  or  washing  the  hands  and  arms  for  a  few  minutes 
"with  the  I^lfro-7nuriatic  bath,  or  sponging  the  body  more 
largely,  will  generally  be  found  to  bring  relief.  The  periods 
of  heahh  gradually  become  longer  and  longer,  till  a  complete 
recovery  of  it  is  effected." 

As  sponging  the  body  w  ith  the  N.  M.  water  has  nearly 
the  same  cfl'ects  as  the  foot-bath,  a  small  quantity  may,  at 
any  time,  be  easily  prepared  by  adding  one  drachm  of  the 
"  Nitro-muriatic  solution'^  to  each  pint  of  warm  water,  in 
a  conmion  wash-hand  bason.  By  means  of  a  large  sponge, 
the  thighs,  legs,  stomach,  chest,  or  arms  may  be  wetted 
■with  this  mixture  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  daily.  Or  the 
abovementioned  parts  may  be  sponged  alternately.  With 
delicate  people,  or  those  who  are  very  sensible  to  this 
remedy,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  immerse  one  hand,  or  wot  one 
arm  in  the  bath,  for  a  few  minutes.  Washing  both  hands, 
or  hands  and  arms  daily  will  frequently  be  quite  sufficient 
for  delicate  bilious  patients. 

This  remedy  bids  fair  to  produce  important  effects  in  a 
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certain  class  of  infantile  diseasf  ^  where  the  liver  and  bowels 
are  deranged,  which  indeed  is  more  commonly  the  case  than 
is  imagined.  My  friend  Mr.  Webster,  surgeon  of  the  51st 
Regt.  has  witnessed  the  most  decided  salutary  effects  of  the 
bath  in  his  own  child  afflicted  with  jaundice.  The  great 
effusion  of  bile  into  the  intestines,  which  almost  immediately 
supervened  on  the  employment  of  the  bath,  afforded  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  cutaneo-hepatic  sympathij  in  question. — 
Indeed  the  beneficial  effects  which  result  from  the  common 
warm  bath  in  the  diseases  of  children,  are  most  striking, 
and  as  these  effects  are  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  Nitro-muriatic  acid,,  we  may  fairly  anticipate  the  most 
important  advantages  from  this  measure. 

But,  as  will  be  plainly  observable  from  the  preceding 
remarks,  the  necessity  of  watching  the  functions  of  the 
various  viscera,  during  the  use  of  (he  bath,  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  and  the  judicious  administration  of  appropriate 
medicines,  particularly  artificial  Harrowgate  water,  and 
blue  pill,  with  or  without  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
while  the  patient  is  under  its  influence,  must  infinitely 
enhance  its  powers,  and  hasten  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Subsect.  7. — Cardi-hepatic  Complaints  ;  or  complicated 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  heart.  I  shall  here  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  faculty  to  that  connexion  between  cardiac  and 
hepatic  complaints  which  a  discriminating  eye  will  fre- 
quently trace,  and  which  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  regulating  our  prognosis  in  the  latter  class  of  diseases. 

Two  French  authors  of  celebrity  have  written,  one  on  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  the  other  of  the  liver.  Corvisart 
who  writes  on  the  former,  maintains  that  in  Cardi-Hepatic 
combinations,  the  heart  is  the  organ  priinarily  and  the  liver 
consecutively  disordered.  Portal,  who  writes  on  the  liver, 
maintains  that  it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  that  where  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  liver  coexist,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter 
organ  was  first  deranged.  There  is  reason  for  suspicion  of 
prejudice  on  both  sides,  for  it  is  very  unlikely  in  these 
complaints  that  the  origin  of  the  mischief  should  be  exclu- 
sively in  one  particular  organ. 

When  we  consider  how  very  difficult  is  is  to  detect  the 
incipient  deviations  from  healthy  function  as  well  as  struc- 
ture in  either  of  the  viscera  alluded  to,  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  the  proof  of  the  priority  can  rarely 
be  very  evident.  From  anatomical  and  physiological 
reasoning,  however,  I  think  the  probability  is  in  favour  of 
Portal's  opinion.     One  anatomical  reason  is^  that  the  Uvei 
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appears  to  be  less  under  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  health,  than  any  other  organ,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  circulation.  The  vast  flow  of  blood  to  the  liver 
does  not  come  per  saltiim  from  the  heart  as  it  does  to  aeri/ 
other  viscus,  but  is  tirst  strained  through  millions  of  capil- 
lary tubes,  which  moderate  its  velocity,  while  any  impedi- 
ments to  the  free  action  of  the  heart  can  only  influence  the 
reflux  of  blood  from  the  liver,  in  common  with  that  from 
the  lungs,  brain,  and  other  organs.  Secondly,  enlargements 
of  the  heart  can  hardly  ever  disturb  or  press  upon  the 
liver,  whereas  enlargements  of  the  liver  may  very  readily 
encroach  upon  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and  so  disturb 
the  function  or  even  structure  of  the  heart. 

The  physiological  reasons  are  stronger.  We  know  that 
disordered  stales  of  the  liver  will  have  such  a  temporary 
syimpathetic  influence  on  the  heart,  as  to  lead  us  often  to 
fear  that  there  is  serious  organic  lesion  in  that  organ  or  its 
vessels,  which  fear  is  removed  by  observing  the  cardiac 
symptoms  decline  as  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  digestive 
organs  become  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  rarely 
any  instance  of  temporary  sympathetic  disorder  in  the  liver, 
from  organic  derangement  of  the  heart,  though  we  may 
sometimes  find  permanent  combinations  of  disease  in  the 
two  organs. 

If  therefore  the  various  disordered  states  of  the  liver  and 
its  functions  frequently  exert  a  temporary  influence  on  the 
actions  of  the  heart,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  re- 
petitions and  degrees  of  this  influence  will  occasionally 
lead  to  permanent  derangement  of  structure  in  the  same. 

But,  however  this  point  may  be  settled,  it  behoves  the 
practitioner,  while  treating  liver  complaints,  to  examine 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  whether  there  be  any  derangement 
of  action,  or  symptoms  of  lesion  of  structure  in  the  circu- 
lating organ.  If  he  overlooks  this,  he  will  not  only  be 
miserably  disappointed  in  his  expected  success,  but,  in  all 
probability,  will  give  a  false  prognostic  to  the  patient  or 
his  friends,  and  thereby  sufler  in  professional  reputation. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  observations  by  two  cases,  not 
copied  from  imagination  but  from  nature. 

We  will  suppose  that  ossification  of  the  valves,  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  cavities  of  the  heart  takes  place, 
accompanied  with  appropriate  symptoms,  but  frequently 
giving  rise  to  swelling  and  tension  of  the  right  side,  with 
various  indications  of  liver  derangement.  The  routine 
physician's   attention  is  naturally  fixed   by  these   latter 
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apparently  unequivocal  traits  of  abdoTninal  disease,  Avhile 
the  less  obtrusive  features  of  disorder  of  the  heart  are  cither 
unnoticed  or  attributed  to  sympathy.  He  delivers  a 
favourable  prognosis,  and  enters  on  a  vigourous  plan  of 
treatment ;  but  although  the  hepatic  symptoms  are  signally 
mitigated,  or  almost  entirely  give  way,  yet  the  patient 
regains  not  his  health,  and  still  complains  of  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  symptoms,  not  only  in  tlie  breast,  but  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  Avhich  are  considered  nervous  or 
perhaps  imaginary.  §oon  afterwards,  however,  the  delu- 
sion vanishes  ;  the  legs  begin  to  swell  towards  night,  while 
increased  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitations,  lan- 
guor, and  various  anomalous  symptoms,  assume  a  portentous 
aspect,  till  sooner  or  later,  the  unfortunate  patient  perishes 
"with  all  the  unequivocal  symptoms  of  watery  effusion  in  the 
chest ;  or  suddenly  expires  in  some  unguarded  moment  of 
agitation  or  exertion,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  unprepared 
relatives,  and  the  discomfiture  and  injury  of  his  unsuspecting 
physician. 

Again,  in  a  patient  previously  exhibiting  all  the  undoubted 
symptoms  of  liver  disease,  palpitations  of  the  heart,  stric- 
ture of  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  light  faintings,  irregularity  of 
the  pulse,  and  all  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  weakened 
and  disordered  action  of  the  heart,  are  occasionally,  or 
upon  the  occurrence  of  any  cause  capable  of  strongly  in- 
fluencing the  sanguiferous  system,  developed.  In  this 
case,  if  the  physician  happens  to  have  had  his  attention 
much  directed  towards  disorders  of  the  heart,  he  will  per- 
haps decide  hastily  that  these  are  of  that  melancholy 
description,  which  only  can  admit  of  palliative  treatment, 
and  will  deliver. his  unfavourable  prognosis  accordingly. 
But  another  more  acute  practitioner  is  called  in.  He  insti- 
tutes a  minute  enquiry  into  the  commencement  and  progress 
ot  the  malady.  He  discovers  that  the  symptoms  of  the  liver 
disease  obviously  preceded  the  derangement  of  the  heart, 
consequently  that  the  latter  has  been  determined  by  the 
mechanical  encroachment  of  the  morbid  liver,  or  by  the 
constitutional  infirmities  resulting  from  this  state  of  the 
biliary  system,  propagated  to  the  heart,  the  structure  of 
ivhich,  he  has  reason  to  hope,  may  not  yet  have  suffered 
any  permanent  alteration.  Assigning  to  the  maladies  of 
the  two  organs,  their  proper  and  relative  importance,  his 
curative  plan  will  be  as  successlul,  as  his  views  have  been 
correct.     Mercury   and  other  remedies  are  exhibited : — 
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the  disease  of  the  liver  yields  ;  and  all  the  dependant  train 
of  symptoms  in  the  chest  yields  uitli  it. 

The  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  this  reasoning  are 
obvious.  Had  the  ph^^sician  -who  Avas  consulted  in  the 
./itsst  case,  correctly  ascertained,  as  he  oug;ht  to  hayc  done, 
tiie  pre-existence  of  tlie  thoracic,  with  respect  to  the  abdo- 
iiiinal  malady  : — had  he  acquainted  himself  by  a  cautious 
and  deliberate  contemplation  ol  the  attendant  symptoms, 
^vith  the  incurable  nature  of  the  lesion  afl"ectin<2^  the  heart, 
Iiis  unfortunate  patient  Avouldnot  have  been  needlessly  sub- 
jected to  the  torture  and  exhaustion  of  a  full  mercurial 
course,  nor  his  own  re])utalion  have  suffered  from  the  deli? 
very  of  a  talse  prognostic. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  had  the  j^hysician  original/j/  em- 
ployed in  tile  last  case,  been  equally  circumspect,  his  inert 
and  iueiUcient  plan  would  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
more  energetic  and  successful  remedies  of  his  foitunate 
successor  ;  and  his  abilities  and  opinions  -would  not  have 
J)cen  brought  into  i)erhaps  unmerited  suspicion  or  contempt, 
by  the  unexpected  issue  of  the  case.* 

*  In  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  those  derangements  of  the  liver,  digestive 
or<;ans,  nervous,  and  circulatinj;  sYslenis,  rcsuliins;  from  residence  in  sultry 
climates,  irrei;iilarity  of  living,  mental  anxiety,  se^lenIal^  haliitf,and  atmos- 
plieriral  irlluente,"'  wiiirli  (he  aiiilior  i>  preparing  for  delivery,  the  mode 
of  a>certaiiiing  the  seat  and  nature  of  iniernal  di>eaf,e.-,  whether  of  struc- 
ture or  funciioii,  hy  tiie  aid  of  tlior;uic  percus5ion  and  abdominal  compics- 
sion,  will  be  particularly  delineaied.  He  may  here  with  conlidence  assert 
that  much  of  his  success  in  ])rivate  i)ractice  has  been  owing  to  the  accuracy 
(if  diiignosis  w  hich  resulted  from  this  neglected  method  of  detecting  organic 
diseases  of  inleiior  parts.  Wiiliout  this  mode  of  c.vaniination  no  man  cau 
say  he  lias  pioperly  investigated  the  seat  or  nature  of  hispatieai's  com- 
{)laint. 

'{'ogive  Jin  iiistance  of  the  vast  importance  of  abdominal  pressure  and 
thoracic  percussion,  1  may  observe  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  where  the 
liver  is  er.lar^cd,  there  is  nothing  preternatural  to  be  felt  under  the  margins 
of  tlic  right  lloating  ribs,  to  which  place  alone  an  examination  is  usually 
direeied.  But  the  fact  is,  tliat  enlarged  livers  very  fre(;uently,  indeed 
most  fre<nientiy,  encroach  on  tiie  chest,  rather  than  on  the  belly,  and  there 
juoduce  a  train  of  iliortiric  symptoms  that  still  faiilier  mask  the  source  of 
the  malady  But  a  hand  accustomed  to  tlioracic  percussion  can  tell,  with 
very  considerable  e.\aciness,  how  far  tlie  liver  r/scs  under  the  ribs,  while 
the  abdominal  compression,  in  various  postures,  ascertains  the  extent  of  its 
dip  in  the  belly  ;  and  thtis  an  accurate  diagnosis  is  formed  between  the 
dl!?eases  of  the  two  cavities.  How  often  these  are  confounded  may  be  seen 
by  Dr.  Wilson  riiilip's  invaluable  paper  on  dyspeptic  Pliiliijis  in  the 
]Me(iico-chiriirgical  Transact iors. 

There  is  another  circiimstaiice  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  all  cases  of 
internal  disease  acconijjaiiied  l)y  doubtful,  mysterious,  or  anomalous  symp- 
toms, aiKl  that  is  the  stale  of  the  urethra.  1  have  seen  so  many  s\nipa- 
thetic  nll'eciions  of  various  remote  parts  of  the  body  depend  on  slight  sdic- 
turcs,  or  even  iriitalion  in  the  tujile  tirelhra,  that  1  have  long  made  an 
examination  of  ihi>  kind,  a  material  item  in  the  process  of  a5cenaitjii;g  the 
seal  and  ualurc  of  di^eu3cs• 
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Sect.  VI. — AERIAL  YICISSITUDKS  PRODUCE  SCROFULA, 
THE  PREDISPOSITION  TO  WHICH  IS  TRANSMITTED  FROM 
PARENT  TO  PROGENY. 

If  scrofulous  turbercles  in  the  lungs  produce  more  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country,  the  external  form  of  this  disease,  as  it  attacks  the 
glandular  and  absorbent  systems,  is  proportionally  prevalent, 
and  meets  the  eye  of  the  medical  observer  at  every  step  he 
takes. 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  causes  of  this  national  complaint,  are  now  beginning  to 
be  melted  down  into  the  simple  explanation  at  the  head  or 
this  section.  While  it  may  be  remarked  that  tliey  are 
almost  all  hinged  on  some  acrimony  in  the  fluids,  yet  some 
of  these  authors  did  not  overlook  the  paramount  cause 
abovementioned. 

Dr.  Hunter  believed — "  from  the  universal  swelling  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  iu  scrofulous  patients,  that  the 
lymphatics  took  up  some  noxious  particles  from  the  atmos- 
phere.^''^  Dr.  Cullen,  after  stating  that  probably  there  is  a 
peculiar  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  which  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  complaint,"  allows  afterwards  that  the  course 
©f  the  disease  is  usually  connected  with  the  course  of  the 
seasons.  "  Whilst  the  tumours  and  ulcerations,  peculiar  to 
this  disease,  appear  first  in  spring,  the  ulcers  are  frequently 
healed  up  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  summer,  and  do 
not  break  out  again  till  the  ensuing  spring,  to  follow  again 
"with  the  season,  the  same  course  as  betore."   Vol.  4.  jj.  364. 

W^hen  we  observe  that,  of  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  our 
bodies,  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  most  frequently  aiiectcd 
■with  scrofula,  especially  in  females,  and  when  we  consider 
that  this  is  also  the  part  most  exposed  to  atmospherical 
vicissitudes,  we  shall  be  strengthened  iu  the  opinion  that  coid 
is  the  principal  exciting  cause  of  this  form  of  the  disease. 

Again,  unwholesome  food  and  inattention  to  the  bowels 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  causes  of  scrofulous 
affections  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  cut  off  so  many 
children  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  When  the 
disease  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it 
may  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  progeny  ;  and  that  in 
many  cases  this  predisposition  is  so  strong,  that  all  the  care 

*  Cruickshank. 
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we  can  take  to  avoid  tliose  causes  which  call  the  scrofulous 
disposition  into  action,  is  insufficient  to  prevent  its  develope- 
nieiit  in  the  system. 

In  these  cases,  our  great  object  is  to  avoid  or  remove 
every  cause  which  is  capable  of  exciting-  inflammation  in 
any  part  of  the  absorbent  system,  by  paying  the  strictest 
regard  to  the  general  health  of  scrofiilously  disposed  chil- 
dren, whose  frames  are  weak  and  irritable. 

Exercise,  a  proper  proportion  of  animal  food,  attention 
to  the  bowels,  and  warm  clothing,  will  be  the  chief  engines 
by  which  we  may  avert  this  terrible  calamity.  Exercise, 
though  regularly  persevered  in,  should  never  be  carried  to 
the  length  of  inducing  latigue,  since  exhaustion  and  subse- 
quent debility  are  sure  to  ensue,  and  of  course  accelerate 
that  which  we  wish  to  protract  or  entirely  obviate. 

Animal  food,  at  least  once  a  day,  should  be  allowed 
children  of  this  description,  and  the  quantity  must  be  gra- 
duated rather  by  the  digestion  than  the  appetite.  If  fulness 
of  the  stomach,  flashed  face,  and  other  symptoms  of  reple- 
tion or  indigestion  succeed  the  meal  of  animal  food,  the 
quantity  must  be  reduced.  Farinaceous  food,  in  the  form 
of  puddings,  rice  milk,  &c,  may  compose  the  remainder 
of  the  diet  table,  with  abstinence  from  tea  and  hot  slopping 
liquors.  Children  predisposed  to  scrofula  should  be  al- 
lowed a  considerable  portion  of  time  for  sleep  ;  but  their  bed 
clothes  should  be  light,  and  nocturnal  perspirations  avoided 
or  checked. 

When  no  pulmonic  afl^ction  exists,  the  cold  bath  and 
particularly  (he  shower  bath,  should  be  employed,  as  an 
excellent  mean  of  imparting  tone  and  energy  to  the  system 
at  large.  Children  will  in  general,  bear  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  in  the  form  of  a  shower  bath,  than  in  immersion, 
and  it  is  therefore  preferable.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
should,  of  co'.irse,  be  graduated  to  the  strcnglh  of  tiie  con- 
Miiution,  and  in  no  case  should  the  cold  be  so  great  or  so 
long  contifuied  as  to  produce  directly  sedative  effects.  The 
subsecjuenf  glow  and  moderate  reaction  w  ill  be  the  criterions 
to  fjuide  us  in  the  application  of  this  powerful  remedy. 
Friction  with  dry  cloths  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour 
after  coming  out  of  the  bath,  will  excite  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  over  the  surface,  and  enliven  the  cuticular  func- 
tions, on  which  so  much  depends  in  the  preservation  of 
health. 
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On  this  account  also,  jBannels  next  the  skin  are  indis- 
pensible ;  and  when  the  weather  is  cohl  or  changeable,  a  fur 
ronnd  the  neck  will  be  a  preservative  against  atmospherical 
vicissitudes,  and  will  help  to  discuss  the  tumour  of  orlands 
already  enlarged,  as  well  as  prevent  the  infiammatioa  and 
tumefaction  of  others. 

External  applications  must  also  be  used,  in  various  stages 
of  these  scrofulous  tumours.  Daring  the  tirst  or  inflam- 
matory stage,  leeches  should  be  frequently  applied  ;  and 
in  the  intervals,  cooling  evaporating  lotions  ;  they  should 
not,  however,  be  of  so  low  a  temperature  as  to  induce  a 
shiver.  In  these  complaints,  repeated  local  abstractions  of 
blood  are  more  serviceable  than  general  bleedings,  which 
can  seldom  be  borne. 

The  digestive  organs,  however,  should  ever  be  sedulously 
attended  to,  and  fecal  accumulations  or  depraved  secretions 
never  allowed  to  remain  in  the  track  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  will  clear,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  strengthen  the  prima  viae  These  may  be  either 
combined  or  alternated  with  preparations  of  steel,  which 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  such  cases. 

When  the  inflammatory  disposition  of  scrofulous  tumours 
is  certainly/  subdued,  and  exchanged  for  a  character  of 
indolence,  then  quite  a  different  treatment  is  to  be  adopted. 
The  repeated  effusions  of  coagulable  lymph  will  have  built 
up  a  tumour  which  will  require  a  long  and  assiduous  use 
of  stimulating  applications  for  its  dispersion.  During  this 
process  the  greatest  circumspection  is  necessary  not  to  carry 
the  stimulating  plan  so  far  as  to  excite  reaction  ;  otherwise 
"we  shall  have  inflammation  and  probably  suppuration, 
instead  of  resolution  for  our  pains.  Indeed  this  is  by 
no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  practice  of 
some  surgeons. 

For  the  cooling  evaporating  lotion'?,  solutions  of  Sulph. 
Zinci,  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  in  an 
ounce  of  water,  are  as  good  as  any ;  and  as  the  inflammatory 
disposition  disappears,  and  changes  to  indolence,  some  spirit 
may  be  added  to  give  a  slight  stimulus  while  evaporation 
is  continued.  When  this  last  state  is  completely  established, 
frictions  with  the  Linim.  Hydrarg.  must  be  regularly  perse- 
vered in,  and  if  the  site  of  the  tumour  will  admit,  an  issue 
or  seton  may  be  inserted  over  it,  or  a  blister  feept  open  with 
Savine  Cerate. 
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Friction  with  the  bare  liand,  as  recommended  by  Mr; 
Grosvenor  of  Oxford,  has  been  found  by  other  respectable 
practitioners  to  be  of  very  considerable  service  in  the  dis- 
persion of  glandular  tumours.* 

Electricity  as  a  means  of  promoting  absorption  is  de- 
serving of  notice,  but  requires  the  superintending  guidance 
of  a  judicious  practitioner.  During  the  use  of  the  stimu- 
lating applications  the  absorption  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  calomel,  night  and 
morning,  combined  sometimes  with  the  Ex.  Conii,  and 
sometimes  with  the  Carbonate  of  Iron.  By  a  steady  perse- 
verance in  these  measures,  suppuration  will,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  be  prevented. 

When  pus  is  actually  formed  in  a  scrofulous  gland,  and 
when  the  gland  itself  is  not  very  hard  or  enlarged,  it  seems 
the  best  practice  to  puncture  the  abscess  and  discharge  the 
matter,  because  the  adhesions  by  which  its  boundaries  are 
circumscribed  are  so  slight  that  they  are  easily  destroyed, 
and  the  matter  spreads,  with  considerable  loss  of  vitality  in 
the  coverings  of  the  abscess. 

When  the  matter  is  evacuated,  and  only  a  glairy  fluid  is 
daily  squeezed  out,  a  judicious  and  well-adapted  pressure 
will  do  Avonders  in  closing  the  sinuses  and  healing  the  sore. 

*  Goodlad  on  the  absorbents,  p.  146. 
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Section  VII.— This  disease,  so  terrible  in  its  appearance^ 
obstinate  in  its  nature,  and  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  is  so 
illustrative  of  the  great  pathological  principle  investigated 
in  this  essay — namely,  derangement  of  balance  in  the  cir^ 
culation  and  excitement^  that  there  needs  no  apology  for  its 
introduction  in  this  place ;  especially  as  I  hope  to  make 
more  fully  known,  a  remedy  which  is  but  little  used, 
though  very  useful  in  this  opprobrium  of  the  healing  art. 

Subsect.  I . — Sijmptomatolog^.  Although  the  symptoms 
of  Epilepsy  are  well  known,  we  shall  glance  at  their  more 
prominent  features. 

The  patient  falls  down  and  is  convulsed  ;  the  convulsions 
varying  from  the  slightest  movements  to  the  most  violent 
and  frightful  struggles.  The  eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed  ; 
the  eyelids  closed,  in  general ;  but  sometimes  quivering, 
and  shewing  a  portion  of  the  white  of  the  eye  beneath. 
The  face  swells;  becomes  red,  livid,  or  even  black  ;  while 
the  muscles  hideously  distort  the  countenance.  The  pa- 
tient foams  at  the  mouth — gnashes  the  teeth,  and  sometimes 
lacerates  the  tongue.  The  suppressed  groans  and  sighs  are 
like  those  of  a  person  who  is  strangling  ;  although  occasion^ 
ally  a  terrific  shriek  escapes.  Meanwhile  the  vessels  of  the 
neck  and  head  are  ready  to  burst ;  and  the  head  itself 
is  tossed  about  with  ungovernable  agitation  which  extends 
indeed  to  the  trunk  and  members. 

But  the  inxioiuntary  muscles  are  not  exempt  from  this 
direful  conflict.  The  pulse,  at  first  small  and  contracted, 
expands,  becomes  quick,  hard,  irregular,  or  intermittent. 
The  respiration  is  convulsive — while  the  eructations,  bor-^ 
borygmi,  vomitings,  emissions  of  urine,  feces,  &c.  profuse 
perspirations,  hffimorrhages  from  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  &c, 
attest  the  orgasm  of  the  vital  viscera. 

After  a  peripd  of  various  duration,  but  generally  from 

five  to  twenty  minutes,  the  breathing  becomes  easier,  the 

pulse  calmer,  the  convulsive  motions  less  violent.      The 

paroxysm  ceases,  and  the  patient   looks   around  him  in 

X    astonishment,  enquiring   what  is  the  matter.,     He  soon. 
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however,  feels  the  eflects  of  the  late  tumult,  and  his  wearied 
and  aching  limbs  demand  repose.  A  refreshing  sleep  restores 
the  patient  to  nearlj  his  pristine  state ;  hut  sometimes  he 
languishes  and  dioops,  both  in  body  and  mind,  for  a  day 
or  two. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Epileptic  patients  experience 
a  premon'itorij  sensation  (aura  Epileptica)  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  convulsive  movement,  a  pain,  a  sense  of 
coldness,  a  vapour,  in  the  head,  face,  arm,  hand,  thigh, 
leg,  chest,  stomach,  loner  belly,  womb,  &c.  always  ascend- 
ing to  the  sensorium,  where  it  ends  in  the  Epileptic  seizure. 

The  periodicity  of  attack  is  as  various  as  the  seat  of  the 
premonitory  sensation;  having  sometimes  an  interval  of  12 
months,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  as  many  hours. 

But  Epilepsy  is  not  more  terrible  in  its  symptoms  than 
in  its  consequences.  By  ''epeated  attacks  of  this  destruc- 
tive enemy,  the  intellectual  and  corporeal  functions  are 
undermined,  and  both  at  length  give  way  under  its  assaults. 

Subnet.  2. — Etiolos;?/.  In  Infancy,  where  the  nervous 
system  is  extremely  mobile,  the  presence  of  meconium,  or 
other  irritating  matters,  or  worms  in  the  bowels,  will  dis- 
pose to  Epilepsy,  as  will  also  the  irritation  of  teething. 
Females  are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than  males,  in 
the  proportion  ot  three  to  one.  Among  the  occasional 
causes  we  may  enumerate  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous 
eruptions — the  drying  up  of  old  ulcers — the  cessation  of 
an  habitual  discharge.  Parturition,  Fright  and  other  vio- 
lent mental  emotions  are  well  known  to  occasion  Epilepsy. 

Subsect  3. —  Pathologt/.  Our  attention  is  to  be  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  organ  or  part  which  is  the  common 
or  general  seat  of  the  epile]  tic  irritation,  and  from  whence, 
at  the  moment  of  attach,  the  said  irritation  seems  to  dart 
in  an  instant  to  the  sensorium,  and  there,  by  deranging  the 
balance  of  the  excitement  and  circulation,  to  produce  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease.  This  seat  ot  irritation  may  be, 
and  often  is,  in  the  coverings,  or  even  substance  of  the 
brain  itself,  where,  however,  it  only  occosionally^  as  in  the 
other  instances,  disturbs  the  vital  functions  ot  this  organ. 
More  frequently  the  domicile  of  the  mischief  is  at  a  distance 
— ev}?ecially  in  ihe  digestive  organs.  In  this  case  the  pre- 
iTionilory  symptoms  are  clearly  marked,  as  j^ain  in  (he 
stomach,  tension  in  the  epigastric  region — loss  of  appetite, 
&:c.  W  hen  from  vorms,  (he  patient,  during  the  seizure, 
presses  the  abdomen  with  his  band.    Indeed  when  children 
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are  affected  ^ith  epileptic  fits,  without  anjprevious  frigliis 
or  other  ostensible  cause,  and  ^vho,  in  the  mean  time, 
have  pale  complexions,  dull  eyes,  dilated  pupils,  clayej 
stools — tumid  abdomens,  lanj^uid  gait  &c.  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt  but  that  worms  are  the  excitin<^  cause. 

The  biliary  organ  is  very  often  the  seat  of  the  primary 
epileptic  irritation,  which  is  evinced  by  pain  in  the  regioa 
of  the  liver — deranged  intestiiial  secretions — borborygmf, 
and  a  yellowish  sutiusion  previous  or  subsequent  to  the 
paroxysm.  Even  a  morbid  secretion  of  bile  itself,  as  was 
observed  by  Hippocrates  will  determine  Epilepsy. 

From  the  lather  of  physic  downwards,  Plethora  has  been 
reckoned  one  of  the  canst^s  of  this  disease,  especially  in 
youth,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  or  other 
habitual  discharge. 

But  the  genital  organs,  in  both  sexes,  are  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  the  ^?^ra  Epifeptico,  than  is  generally  imagined ; 
indeed  I  think,  from  reasons  which  wiil  hereafter  appear, 
that  these  organs,  whether  in  a  state  of  irritation  or  torpor, 
(for  opposite  extremes  often  produce  the  same  clFects  on  the 
animal  economy)  are  the  grand  sources  of  Epilepsy — the 
principal  foci  from  whence  the  Aura  Epileptica^  radiates 
on  the  sensorium.  Cytherean  excesses — celibacy,  and  un- 
natural indulgences  all  tend  to  the  production  of  Epilepsy. 
Of  162  epileptic  patients  in  the  Bicetre  on  the  Sist  Dec. 
1813,  119  were  unmarried  men,  S3  married,  seven  wi- 
dowers, and  one  divorced. 

Morbid  anatomy  has  hardly  yet  let  in  a  ray  of  light  on 
the  pathology  of  this  disease.*  The  various  disorganiza- 
tions which  have  been  found  after  death  in  epileptic  subjects 
have  been  much  more  frequently  found  iii  others  %^ho  never 
had  a  symptom  of  the  disease.  Even  when  Epilepsy  is 
determined  by  organic  disease  of  the  brain  itself,  this  or- 
ganic change  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  predisposing 
cause,  otherwise  its  operation  would  beconstafst.  li  is  the 
derangement  of  balance  in  (he  circulation  and  excitement 
alone  that  can  produce  tlie  immediate  phenonicna  of  Epi- 
lepsy. The  organic  disease  that  predisposes  to  this  occa- 
sional orgasm,  is  always  present. 

The  schools  tell  us  that  Epileps\-  arises  from  tv/o  different 
states  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  indeed  of  the  system 
altogether  viz.  inanition  and  plethora — in  some  cases  from 

*  Excepting  the  dissections  of  Sanders,  Esqiuio!,and  a  few  otberg^ 
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preternatural  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  The  effects 
of  apparent  inanition,  however,  have  probably  been  im- 
perfectly understood.  In  numerous  experiments  on  ani- 
mals it  has  been  proved  that  when  they  are  bled  to  death 
[which  must  surely  induce  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  inani- 
tion] the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  generally  found  gorged 
"vvith  blood,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  water.*  Here  loo, 
convulsions  close  the  scene.  But  whether  these  result  from 
the  extreme  depletion  of  the  general  system,  or  the  local 
iurgescence  and  effusion  in  the  brain,  may  admit  of  doubt. 
Reasoning  from  analogy  in  other  cases,  the  convulsions  are 
more  attributable  to  the  latter  than  to  tlie  former  cause. 
There  is  every  reason  indeed  to  believe,  without  any  theo- 
rising, that  the  immediate  cause  of  Epileptic  spasms  is  a 
temporary  local  turgescence  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  which 
local  turgescence  is  determined  by  a  temporary  super-ex- 
citement in  the  nervous  structure  of  the  part«,  on  the  well 
known  principle,  "  idi  irritatio^  ibi  JIuxus."  Upon  this 
principle  too,  1  believe,  has  hinged  the  best  curative 
process  that  has  hitherto  been  used  with  advantage  in 
Epilepsy — namely,  the  removal  or  rather  the  prevention  of 
local  turgescence  by  evacuations,  low  living,  and  counter- 
irritation. 

Whij  these  states  of  temporary  local  plethora  and  super- 
irritation  should  take  place,  we  are  unable  to  explain  ;  but 
but  that  they  do  take  place,  is,  I  think  unquestionable. 
That  a  temporary  turgescence  of  the  cerebral  vessels  existed 
in  every  case  of  Epilepsy  was  evidently  the  opinion  of 
Fothergill — perhaps  of  Cullen — certainly  of  Parry  ;  but 
these  eminent  physicians  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
preceding  state  of  super-irritation  or  excitement  wJiich  I 
conceive  to  be  not  only  the  forerunner,  but  the  cause  of 
the  plethora. 

It  may  be  said,  if  sanguineous  turgescence  in  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  produced  or  accompanied  the  Epileptic 
paroxysm,  how  could  some  of  tlie  metallic  salts,  and  many 
of  the  fetid  gums  have  proved  beneficial  ?  It  may  be 
answered  that  all  the  laws  which  regulate  the  even  balance 
of  the  circulation,  and  the  circumstances  which  disturb  its 
equilibrium,  are  by  no  means  clearly  ascertained.  It,  and 
indeed  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fiict,  the  nervous  sj/stem 
exercise  a  primary  influence  on  the  state  of  the  xusculur 

*   Dr.  Seed's  experimeols,  Rledico-Lhiruigical  Jouriial. 
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sijstem^  then  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  remedies  ximj 
be  more  easily  conceived.  But  after  all,  what  are  the 
metallic  sails  and  fetid  gums  but  local  or  general  excitants  ? 
Their  salutary  effects,  however,  have  been  explained  on 
another  principle  by  Dr.  Fothergill.  "  Valerian,  says  he, 
*'  castor,  the  fetid  gums,  Empyreumatic  oils,  and  if  there 
*'  beany  thing  still  more  disgustful,  commonly  make  a  part 
"  of  the  medicines  proposed  for  this  disease.  May  not, 
"  therefore,  these  kinds  of  medicines,  and  most  of  those  made 
*'  use  of  as  specifics  from  ancient  authority,  now  and  then 
"  confirmed  with  instances  of  benefit,  derive  the  greatest 
"  part  of  their  consequence  from  their  quantity  or  their 
*'  disgusting  qualities,  which,  by  lessening  the  appetite, 
*'  allow  nature  to  recover  herself,  and  shake  off  a  disease 
*'  which  indulgence  principally  produced."  There  may 
be  something  in  this,  and  the  argument  is  probably  appli- 
cable to  a  great  many  other  diseases,  and  other  remedies. 

The  success  which  has  lately  a(tended  the  administration 
of  certain  stimulants,  particularly  the  Lylta,  lunar  caustic, 
and  oil  of  Turpentine,  instead  of  militating  against  the  doc- 
trine oi  cerebral  turgescence  and  irritation,  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  Epilepsy,  rather  confirms  it.  These  stimuli  pro- 
duce irritation  in,  and  (what  is  called),  a  determination  of 
blood  to,  certain  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  body — parti- 
cularly the  urinary  apparatus  and  alimentary  canal ;  it  is 
during  the  continuance  of  this  irritation,  or  determination 
to  a  distant  part,  that  the  encephalon  obtains  an  immunity 
from  disturbance. 

I  shall  here  relate  an  occurrence  that  happened  in  my 
own  practice  several  years  ago,  which  1  think  strongly 
illustrates  this  principle,  though  I  then  viewed  it  in  a  very 
different  light,  and  drew,  1  am  convinced,  a  most  erroneous 
conclusion. 

Happening  to  be  in  a  situation  in  His  Majesty's  Service, 
where  a  very  considerable  number  of  men  were  epileptic  ; 
but  where,  from  particular  causes,  there  was  great  temp- 
tation, and  great  inclination  among  the  people  to  leave  the 
service,  I  was  naturally  on  my  guard  against  imposition, 
and  tried  several  means  of  detecting  any  simulated  fits,  but 
without  success.  In  one  case,  however,  1  had  much  reason 
to  suspect  imposture,  and  1  accordingly  applied  a  bl  ister  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck  to  tlie  sacrum,  seven  or  eight  inches 
in  breadth,  dressing  the  denuded  surface  with  the  Cerat. 
Lyttae.     The  irritation  of  the  blister,  or  absorption  of  the 
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fly  produced  a  very  violent  strangury  with  bloody  urine, 
and  i  began  to  fear  1  had  carried  my  experiment  too  far ; 
but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  of  having  detecled  my 
gentleman  ;  for  wliereas  he  heretofore  seldom  passed  a  day 
ivithoutan  Epileptic  paroxysm,  he  did  not  now  fall  down 
once  while  the  blistered  surface  was  raw,  nor  for  more  than 
two  weeks  after  it  was  healed.  I  concluded  that  I  had  hit 
upon  the  right  key,  and  accordingly  blistered  njy  epileptic 
patients  most  extensively  on  the  back,  in  almost  all  of 
^vhora  strangury  took  place,  as  in  the  iirst  instance,  and 
no  one  fell  down  while  the  back  was  raw,  or  any  heat  of 
urine  remained.  1  pronounced  them  all  impostors,  in  my 
own  mind,  and  my  suspicions  were  apparently  confirmed  on 
finding  them  come  back  on  the  list,  one  by  one,  with  the 
old  complaints,  in  a  few  Aveeks  after  the  blistering  plan  was 
left  off.  Provoked  beyond  measure,  I  blistered  them  more 
severely  and  extensively  than  ever,  and  with  a  result  as 
before.  Events  occurred  shortly  after  this,  that  separated 
ine  from  my  patients  for  ever  ;  but  I  carried  with  me  a  con- 
viction that  1  had  only  checked  imposture;  whereas,  I  now 
firmly  believe  that  1  had  arrested,  j^ro  tempore^  the  attacks 
of  real  Epilepsy. 

Since  that  period  I  have  administered  theTinct.  LyttjB  in 
numerous  cases  with  good  ellect.  When  the  urinary  or- 
gans came  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine, the  paroxysms 
were  generally  moderated  in  force,  and  the  intervals  length- 
ened in  duration.  1  have  had  some  patients  who  took  as 
much  as  eighty  or  ninety  drops  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
without  any  other  inconvenience  than  a  trifling  strangury. 
They  always  observed  that  these  drops  had  a  most  exhilarat- 
ing eft'ect  on  their  spirits  Indeed  I  have  lately  found  many 
beneficial  effects  result  from  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  cer- 
tain derangements  of  the  nervous  system  :  and  1  am  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  in  certain  species  ot  mania,  it  might 
be  a  powerful  remedy. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  been  gratified  by 
observing  that  Dr.  Esquirols,  a  French  physician  of  dis- 
tinction, has  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  Epilepsy 
that  bears  upon  the  present  point.  In  a  memoir,  published 
in  a  respectable  periodical  work  in  Paris,  he  has  given 
numerous  dissections  of  Epileptic  patients,  in  almost  all  of 
whom  the  spinal  cord  was  more  or  less  diseased.  These 
post  mortem  appearances  led  him  to  the  application  oivwxa 
to  the  spine,  and  it  was  attended  with  success. 


— «a©^>— 

Section  VIII. — If  Rheumatism  be  infinitely  less  fatal,  it 
is  infiiitelj  more  prevalent  than  Phthisis  in  this  country. 
Indeed  when  we  consider  its  wide  spread  araon^^  all  raaks, 
ages,  and  classes  of  society ;  together  with  its  obstinate 
nature  asul  durability,  we  may  set  it  down  as  adding  a 
larger  item  to  the  sum  total  of  human  affliction,  in  this 
variable  climate,  than  any  other  disease  on  the  nosological 
catalogue.  Although  its  bnneful  influence  be  felt  in  every 
habitable  latitude  of  the  globe,  yet,  as  the  prolific  offspring 
of  sudden  atmospherical  vicissitude"^  its  seeds  are  most 
profusely  scattered  with  every  wind  throughout  the  popula- 
tion of  our  native  isle.  An  investigation,  therefore,  of  such. 
a  dolorific  scourge,  as  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  social  happi- 
ness by  cramping  exertion — banishing  repose — and  crip- 
pling the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body,  is  peculiarly 
necessary  in  a  work  of  this  description. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject,  however,  it  is  proper 
to  premise  that  Rheumatism,  both  acute  and  chronic,  being 
a  disease  extremely  common  among  seafaring  people,  there 
are  few  classes  of  medical  society  who  enjoy  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  complaint,  in  all  its  variety  of  forms, 
than  those  who  have  practised  in  his  majesty's  narial sqx vice. 

Wishing  therefore  to  strengthen  my  own  experience, 
which  has  not  been  very  limited,  by  that  of  my  brethren,  I 
addressed  a  string  of  queries  on  the  subject,  to  a  considerable 
number  of  ray  naval  medical  friends,  in  whose  talents  and 
information  I  had  the  greatest  confidence.  A  mass  of 
important  information  was  generously  and  liberally  commu- 
nicated ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was,  on  certain 
points,  both  of  doctrine  and  therapeutics,  some  collision  of 
sentiment,  and  hence  the  process  of  assimilation  became  a 
matter  of  nice  management.  At  length  I  constructed  ditext 
in  which  were  embodied  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority, 
with  my  own  ;  and  in  the  form  of  notes  or  particular  allu- 
sions, 1  have  given  those  prominent  features  of  dissonance 
or  peculiarity,  which  were  incapable  of  amalgamation  in 
the  general  picture  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  general  mode 
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of  treatment.  Altogether  then,  this  Appendix  on  liheuma* 
tisin  may  be  considered  as  emanating  from  a  few  Naval 
Medical  Practitioners^  who,  having  dedicated  many  years 
to  the  service  of  their  country  in  various  climates,  are  now 
pursuing  an  lionourable  career  in  private  practice. 

If  aught  of  merit  attach  to  this  section  of  the  work,  it  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  following,  and  a  few  other  of  my 
distinguished  naval  brethren,     V  iz. 

D.  J.  II.  Dickson,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  of  Clifton.  Duncan 
M'Arthur,  M.  D.  late  Physician  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Deal.  Dr.  Porter,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Dr.  Felix,  of 
Bristol.  J.  B.  Sheppard,  Esq.  Surgeon,  M'itney,  Oxford- 
shire. Archibald  Robertson,  ]\I.  I).  Northampton.  Dr. 
Quarrier,  Fort  Moncklon.  Mr.  Cunningham,  H.  M.  S. 
Rochefort.  To  the  genuine  professional  liberality  ot  these 
^gentlemen,  and  especially  of  the  first,  the  author  of  this 
Essay  is  much  indebted  ;  and  he  feels  equal  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  obligation,  as  in  receiving  the  favours. 
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§  1. — Si/mptomatology.  The  invasion  o^  acute  Rheii' 
tnatism,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  Rheumatic  fcrer,  is 
usually  ushered  in  by  many  of  those  phenomena  ^hich 
precede  or  accompany  the  onset  of  other  infiamraalory 
affections,  viz.  lassitude,  inappetency,  depression  of  strength 
and  spirits,  alternate  chills  and  flushes,  quickened  pulse, 
sense  of  soreness  over  the  body,  thirst,  slight  fever.  In  the 
course  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  local  or  charac- 
teristic symptoms  appear.  These  are  pain,  and  generally 
vivid  redness,  in  two,  three  or  more  of  the  joints — as  the 
knees,  elbows,  hips,  shoulders,  ankles,  wrists — rarely  the 
toes  or  fingers.  When  perfectly  quiescent,  w  hich  is  seldom 
the  case,  the  patient  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  on  the  least 
movement,  an  agonizing  pain  is  propagated  along  the 
muscles  from  one  joint  to  another.  The  seat  of  rheumatic 
action  is  frequently  transferred  from  articulation  to  articu*- 
lation,  with  great  rapidity  and  irregularity,  throughout  the 
whole  accession,  which  is  thus  sometimes  protracted  to  a 
long  and  indefinite  period.  Cotemporary  with  the  pain 
and  redness,  or  nearly  so,  a  tumefaction  of  the  parts  obtains, 
which,  though  in  itself  extremely  tender  to  the  touch, 
(often  brings  with  it  some  mitigation  of  the  original  pain. — ■ 
Uneasy  now  in  every  position,  and  yet  scarcely  daring  to 
inove,  the  patient  lies  sleepless  and  restless  on  a  bed  of  tor- 
ture. The  fever  becomes  established — and  is  characterized 
by  great  heat  of  surface — urgent  thirst — furred  tongue — 
constipation — full  pulse,  ranging  from  90  to  110,  but  very 
variable  in  respect  to  hardness  or  softness — occasional  head- 
iache  with  tendency  to  delirium — nocturnal  exacerbations 
and  morning  remissions — profuse  clammy  perspirations, 
without  corresponding  softness  of  the  skin,  or  mitigation  of 
the  fever  or  local  pains.  The  urine  is  at  first  scanty  and 
high  coloured,  depositing  afterwards  a  copious  lateritious 
sediment — the  blood  from  a  vein  is  bufly — the  couwAenance 
exhibits  a  language  of  features  indicative  of  ^^leat  distress, 
anxiety  and  despondency. 

In  this  way  acute  rheuxnatism  runs  a  course  of  from  two 
to  six  weeks,  or  even  more.  After  the  first  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  the  f'-.ver  generally  declines;  and  the  final 
termination  of  the-  disease  is  occasionall}"  marked  by  a  cri» 
tical  sediment  in  the  urine,  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
intestinal  canal-^or  a  mild  and  salutary  perspiration,  li  is 
ravdj/  if  ever  fatal  in  itself,  excepting  by  metastasis. — 
^There  is  less  variety  in  tlie  symptoms  of  the  disease  than 
ia  those  of  most  other  acute  affections. 
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^  2. —  Pathology.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
respectinn^  the  stat  of  the  rheumatic  inflaruniation  ;  some 
]ili)cing  it  iii  th<^  cellular  tissue — souie  in  the  muscular 
iibre — some  in  the  ligamentous  siructure — others  [for  in- 
stance Pa- ;]  in  the  coats  o!  the  arteries,  li  is  not  likely  that 
it  should  be  exdnsixfly  iixed  in  any  one  of  these  ;  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  (hat,  like  gout,  it  occasionally  attacks  them 
all.  Neverthdess,  observation  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  \ti>  fa vottritr  stcil  is  the  Avhite  fibrous  tissues;  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirn^ed  by  the  well  known  fact,  that  in  its 
metaslasts^  it  selects,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  a  similar 
strurture — namely  the  serous  membranes,  internally/.  This 
Ifist  is  demonstrated  by  disseifion,  a  test  which  can  rarely 
be  apjdied  to  the  original  or  external  form  ot  the  disease. 

l:i  respect  to  the  iiifianimation  itself,  it  evidently  differs 
essentiallij  from  that  of  the  common  phlegmasia?,  (say  trau- 
matic or  pneumonic)  for  the  following,  among  many  other 
reasons.  1st.  Its  f^rra^/r  nature  2d.  Its  never  terminating 
(for  exceylio  probat  res^idam)  in  siipptirution .^  Sd.  Its 
si'.ddeti  cessations,  remissions,  and  returns.  4lh.  Its  dura- 
Z/ow,which  far  exceeds  that  of  all  regular  acute  inflammations, 
6th.  Its  inobedience  to  the  same  treatment  that  succeeds  in 
other  phlegnmsiffi,  and  its  obedience  to  very  different  plans. 
In  all  these  instances,  it  manifests  its  athnity  to  the  inflam- 
maiion  of  Gout,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  specific 
disease  connected  with  the  general  constitution. 

The  fever  has  been  considered,  and  by  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  the  subject,  as  purely  symptomatic  of  the  local 
affection. +  But  thisassumption  is  invalidated,  if  not  entirely 
overthrown,  1st.  By  <he  fact,  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  pyrexia  precedes  the  topical  inflammation,  a  circum- 
stance that  never  happens  in  the  unequivocally  sympathetic 
.fevers  of  other  phlegmasia?.  Do  we  ever  see  pyrexia  an- 
tecedent  fo  pain,  swelling,  or  redness  in  a  wound,  or  to 


*  A  i)n\sician  of  eminence,  l)ut  w.Viose  iiamr  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  men- 
tion, observes  "  that  the  appearance  of  the  cpagulaiilelMriph  on  the  surface 
•'  of  tlie  blood  drawn  in  yicule  Rheumutism,i^  m'MernM'^  difierent  from  that 
♦'  thrown  up  in  blood  drawn  in  rnctiinoiiia,  jffej^uititis,  and  other  local  dis- 
•'  eases  of  an  unequivocally  inflammatory  natuu-.  In  the  former^  it  is 
"  gelatinous — clear  whi'.e,  or  bluish  while,  and  somt- hat  pellucid,  soft,  or 
"tender; — in  the  ?rt</cr  diseases,  it  is  yellowish  white^  very  opaque,  and 
♦'  of  a  firm  leathery  texture."     c.  c. 

+  Vide  Dr.  Scuddamore  on  Gout  and  Rheumatism,  2d  Ed.  p.'^SS,  where 
he  sajs  "  It  appears  to  me  that  rheumatism  in  ils  primary  charactor  .♦' 
rather  a  local  than  a  constitutional  disease.  The  pyrexia  which  arisP9,"is 
connected  with  the  inflaramaUon  of  the  aflectcd  textures,  is  truly  sympa- 
thetic." 
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pain,  dyspnoea,  or  cough  in  pulraonitis  ?  2d.  The  causes 
which  predispose  to,  or  excile  acute  rlieumatism,  are  seldom 
local,  but,  on  the  contrary,  act  through  the  medium  of  the 
constitution  generally.  3d.  Symptomatic  fever  does  not 
remits  as  that  in  rheumatism ;  neither  is  it  accompanied  by 
perspirations,  as  in  the  latter  case.  4th.  The  rheumatic 
pyrexia  occasionally  subsides,  leaving  the  local  affection 
nearly  as  violent  as  ever.  5th.  The  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  is  unaccompanied  by  fever,  although  like  some 
forms  of  chronic  gout,  it  is  equally  distressing  as  the  acute. 

As  Dr-  Porter  of  Bristol  well  observes  : — "  we  may  lessen 
the  pain  in  a  part  swollen  with  rheumatic  inflammation,  or 
even  drive  it  from  that  part  to  some  other  by  refrigerants  ; 
but  we  cannot  thereby  remove  the  fever.  There  appears 
to  me  a  constitutional  peculiarity  in  rheumatic  subjects  ; 
for  in  them,  when  the  heart  is  excited  to  reaction  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  and  damp  bodies  to  a  large  extent  of  sur- 
face, a  swelling  in  the  integuments  of  one  or  more  large 
jomts  presently  succeeds  ;  and  this  local  affection  continues, 
with  various  degrees  of  intensity  throughout  the  disease — ■ 
but  always,  in  my  opinion,  dependent  on  the  force  of  the 
general  vascular  action  for  the  intensity  of  pain,  and  conse- 
quently not  the  cause  of  the  pyrexia."  This  opinion  per- 
fectly coincides  with  that  of  ray  able  friend  Mr.  Sheppard, 
"who  observes — "  the  pyrexia  has  not  appeared  to  me  to 
depend,  originally,  in  any  degree,  on  the  local  atfection ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  articular  inflammation  to  be 
solely  the  effect  of  the  constitutional  disease," 

Thus  we  see  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  rheu- 
matic and  arthritic  affections  both  in  their  local  and  consti- 
tutional phenomena — a  coincidence  and  analogy  that 
strongly  support  the  opinion  of  afa-mifj/  alliance,  at  least, 
in  the  two  diseases.  Stoll  maintains  that  they  are  only 
varieties  of  the  same  disorder.  Rat.  Med.  Bergius,  that 
they  are  convertible.  Sauvages  and  various  other  nosolo- 
gists  distinguish  many  cases  by  the  name  of  Rheumatic 
Gout.  John  Hunter,  who  opposed  this  doctrine,  considered 
a  severe  illness  in  his  own  person  to  be  Rheumatism,  al- 
though it  ultimately  turned  out  to  be  disguised  gout — po~ 
dagra  larvala.  (Homers  Life  of  Hunter).  A  modern 
and  acute  nosologist,  Mr.  Good,  observes,  "  Now  gout, 
rheumatism,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  and  white  swelling, 
however  they  may  differ  in  various  points,  as  well  of  symp- 
toms as  of  treatment^  have  striking  characters  that^  unite 
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them  into  one  common  family  or  genus.  Gout  and  rheu- 
matism are  so  nearly  allied  in  their  more  perfect  forms, 
[perhaps  he  ought  to  have  said  "  less  perfect  forms"]  as 
to  be  distinguished  with  considerable  difficulty.  Nosology, 
p.    192. 

Dr.  Porter,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  professional 
talent  (and  in  whose  family  indeed,  talent  seems  hereditary) 
does  not  acknowledge  the  family  alliance  of  gout  and 
rheumatism.  "  Rheumatism,"  says  Dr.  P.  "  has  no  real 
analogy  to  gout.  They  are  children  of  different  parents. 
They  do  not  visit  precisely  in  the  same  circle  of  friends — 
nor  do  they  inhabit  the  same  dwellings.  They  resemble 
each  other  as  much  as  the  Admiral  resembles  the  Boatswain." 
All  this  we  may  grant,  and  yei  cleave  to  the  idea  ot  rela- 
tions/iip,  however  distant  it  may  sometimes  appear.  My 
able  correspondeiit,  Mr.  Sheppard,  expresses  himself  thus  : 
*'  In  point  of  obstinacy  at  least,  if  not  in  its  other  features, 
rheumatism  bears  a  close  analogy  to  gout,  and  I  am  dis» 
posed  to  believe  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  common 
opinion  that  the  former  is  the  disease  of  the  Plebeian,  and 
the  latter  that  of  the  Gentleman."  Here  then  we  may  re* 
concile  contradictions  by  the  simile  above-mentioned,  for  as 
long  as  the  Admiral  and  Boatswain  acknowledge  Neptune 
for  their  common  parent,  the  former  will  have  gout  and 
the  latter  rheumatism. 

Lastly,  granting  that  gout  and  rheumatism  be  essentially 
different  both  in  their  nature  and  phenomena,  yet  are  we  to 
bear  in  mind  that  their  caiises,  predisponent  and  exciting, 
are  almost  always  blended  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  dogma  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  certain 
fact  that  tzco  constitutional  diseases  can  exist  at  the  same 
time  in  one  individual,  in  the  shape  of  a  Hybrid  bearing 
affinity  to  both  parents.  The  fallacious  doctrine,  indeed, 
of  unity  or  simplicity  of  cause,  has  proved  an  is;nis  fatuus 
in  many  paths  of  medical  investigation.  Whoever  mi- 
nutel}'  watches  the  modes  of  life  in  which  all  classes  are 
now  trained,  will  acknowledge  that  few  gouty  subjects  are 
secure  from  the  general  causes  of  rheumatism — or  rheumatic 
subjects  from  some  of  those  which  predispose  to  gout. — 
This  may  reconcile  many  contradicting  opinions,  and  ac- 
count for  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  complication. 

This  discusion  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation,  as  it  will 
bear  upon,  and  elucidate  an  important  point  in  the  treal=> 
nient  of  the  disease. 
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§  3. — ■Terminations,  Where  the  disease  does  not  ter- 
minate in  perfect  recovery,  the  most  usual  sequelcB  are  such 
changes  of  structure  and  function  in  the  textures  originally 
affected  as  constitute  chronic  rheumatism.  These  lesions 
appear  principally  in  the  Bursas  Mucosae  and  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  into  which  a  transparent  gelatinous  fluid  is 
effused,  while  the  membranes  themselves  are  thickened. 
Such  a  degree  of  dchilily^  also,  both  local  and  general,  is 
sometimes  left  by  severe  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism,  as 
predispose  to  other  dangerous  or  obstinate  diseases.  VVitli 
the  local  debility  there  are  sometimes  wasting  of  the  mem- 
bers, nodes  of  the  periosteum,  and  nodosities  of  the  joints. 

Translations.  "Rheumatismus  externas  partes  occu- 
pans,  fixus,  periculo  carere  solet ;  vagus,  internas  nobiliores 
partes  petens,  raaximas  sanitati  ac  vitae  insidias  struit." — 
Calisen.  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  translations  of  the 
rheumatic  inflammation  to  internal  organs,  particularly  the 
brain,  lungs,  kidneys,  and,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  to 
the  stomach,  have  been  observed  by  physicians,  in  different 
ages  and  countries.  Dr.  Haygarth  saw  twelve  fatal  trans-* 
lations  out  of  170  cases  !  I  have  seen  one  fatal  translation 
of  acute  rheumatism  to  the  brain,  where  the  patient  died  on 
the  3d  day,  notwithstanding  the  most  decisive  evactiations, 
in  every  way,  were  put  in  force.  Dr.  Scudamore  met  with 
a  case  of  rheumatic  metastasis  to  the  serous  membranes  of 
the  brain,  in  a  young  lady  of  delicate  constitution,  aged 
flfteeuj  where  effusion  proved  suddenly  fatal.  "  It  was 
under  circumstances  of  quick  transference  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  limbs  from  one  part  to  another ;  but  the 
inflammation  of  the  limbs  did  not  cease  with  this  new  action 
of  the  brain."     Treatise^  p.  522. 

Dr.  Bateman  in  his  report  from  the  Carey  Street  dispen- 
sary, 1816,  relates  two  cases  of  rheumatic  metastasis  proving 
fatal. — They  were  both  strong  muscular  men  about  40  years 
of  age.      "  In  the  one,  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  knees 
'  and  ankles,  after  having  continued  a  few  days,  with  little 
'  benefit  from  sudorifics  and  laxatives,  became  less  trou- 
'  blesome,  but  did  not  altogether  cease,  and  the  patient 
'  complained  of  a  severe  pain,  returning  at  short  intervals  at 
'  the  pit  of  the  stomach, and  greatly  impeding  his  breathing. 
'  He  had  no  cough.   The  pulse  was  frequent,  but  extremely 
'  soft  and  compressible  ;    and  there  was  a  considerable 
'  tremor  of  the  hands.      Opium,  with  other  stimulants^ 
•  produced  a  temporary  relief;  a  blister  was  also  employed^ 
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"  but  inefFectually ;  and  ihcpain  onddijficuUy  of  breathing 
"  rapidity  increasing,  the  patient  diecl.  The  second,  a 
'*  remarkably  stout  and  heretofore  iiealth}'  man,  was  exposed 
*'  to  the  rain  of  the  second  of  May,  and  was  seized  the  same 
<*  evening  with  shivering  and  great  pain  in  all  his  joints. 
"  On  the  fcnirth  I  saw  liini.  He  complained  severely  of 
*'  the  pains  in  all  the  large  joints  ;  the  knees  and  ankles 
*'  were  sligiitly  swelled.  He  had  also  a  slight  dry  cough, 
*'  and  some  pai/?  in  the  cliest.  The  pulse  was  frequent, 
*^  fulf,  and  strong.  Although  experience  seems  to  have 
*'  decided  against  the  propriety  of  blood-letting,  at  least 
"  in  London,  in  rheumatic  fever,  yet  the  congeries  of 
*<  symptoms  in  this  instance,  and  especially  the  combination 
*'  of  the  slight  pulmonic  afl'cction,  led  me  to  order  about  12 
*'  ounces  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  ;  a  sudorific  was  given 
*'  at  bed-time,  and  ordered  to  be  repeated  in  tiie  morning. 
*'  But  he  felt  himself  restless  and  uncomfortable,  and  I  found 
*'  him  out  of  bed,  with  the  symptoms  apparently  more 
*'  favourable.  The  next  dny  (sixth  of  May),  the  difficulti/ 
"  of  breathing  zcas  consider abli/  increased,  and  he  coni- 
*'  plained  of  little  pain  in  any  part.  The  pulse  was  more 
*'  frequent,  but  less  full  and  strong.  A  large  blister  was 
*'  applied,  but  removed  in  the  n'ght,  and  not  replaced  till 
*'  morning.  The  diliicnlty  of  breathing  and  cough  had 
*'  rapidly  increased  ;  there  was  obviously  already  a  great 
*'  eflnsion  in  the  lungs,  and  he  Avas  unable  to  lie  in  the 
*'  horizontal  posture.  Ai  my  next  visit  (eighth  of  May), 
*'  he  was  dead.  It  is  probable  that  a  more  liberal  use  of 
*'  the  lancet  might  have  been  beneficial  in  this  instance  ;  in 
*'  the  former  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  admissible*'* 

The  following  interesting  case  of  fatal  metastasis  to  the 
lungs,  observed  by  John  Hall,  ?>!.  D.  an  eminent  practi- 
tioner in  Berwick,  was  obligingly  communicated  by  Dr. 
Dickson  of  Clifton. 

*'  The  subject  of  (liis  case  was  a  female  servant,  in  a 
family  which  I  attend,  aged  22,  and  of  a  full  habit.  Her 
mistress  requested  me  to  visit  her  for  what  she  called  a 
sprained  ankle.  Upon  examination,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  redness,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  upon 
X\\G  malleolus  ////cr«w«f,  which  was  very  painful  on  pressure, 
or  on  attempting  to  move  ;  and  supposed  to  have  been 
excited  by  a  sprain.  The  pulse  was  quick,  the  skin  hot. — 
I  ordered  some  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  part  aflccted, 
and  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  to  be  taken.     !Ncxt  day, 
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the  pain  was  excruciating  all  along  the  limb,  and  the  knee 
was  very  much  swelled  ;  twenty-two  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken,  and  a  bolus  given  of  calomel,  antimonial  powder, 
and  opium.  At  night  the  pain  was  somewhat  relieved. — ■ 
Third  daij,  she  complained  of  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  pain 
in  her  side — was  bled  twice  largely  ;  a  blister  was  applied 
to  the  side  ;  and  the  calomel  and  antimonial  powder  were 
continued,  without  the  opium.  Fourth  dat/^  symptoms 
continued;  she  was  again  bled  tv/ice;  on  the  second  ab- 
straction syncope  was  induced;  another  blister  was  applied 
to  the  paiiied  part,  and  her  medicine  continued. — Fifth 
day^  dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the  side  relieved,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  not  diminished  ;  free  expectoration. 
Sixth  dm/^  complained  of  pain  in  the  other  side,  to  which 
also  a  blister  was  applied — expectoration  copious.  Seventh 
day^  a  large  quantity  of  pus  was  brought  up  by  coiighing, 
and  she  appeared  much  exhausted  ;  but  the  breathing  was 
easy.  FAghlh  day^  coatinued  much  in  the  same  state. — 
Ninth  day^  the  breathing  became  more  difficult  and  the 
expectoration  less  free.     Died  next  day." 

Metastasis  or  Translation  to  the  Heart. 

This  is  a  subject  of  only  modern  observation,  which 
"would  induce  us  to  believe  that  nezs)  forms  of  disease  spring 
up,  from  time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  the  varying  state 
of  moral  and  physical  causes,  and  the  predispositions 
thence  resulting.  Thus  in  a  turbulent  era,  when  the  men- 
tal emotions  are  vivid,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  per- 
petually disturbed  ;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  certain 
erratic  inflammations,  as  those  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
erysipelas,  &c.  may  fall  more  frequently  on  an  organ  whose 
function  is  preternaturally  deranged,  than  at  other  periods. 
However  this  may  be,  the  metastasis  in  question  is  one 
■which  deserves  our  fullest  consideration. 

Dr.  Baillie,  on  the  authority  of  Pitcairn,  appears  to  have 
given  the  first  hint  of  this  metastasis  ;  since  which,  many 
cases  have  appeared  in  periodical  and  other  publications, 
both  in  this  coimtry,  and  on  the  continent. 

Dr.  Odier  of  Geneva,  in  his,  "  Manuel  de  Medicine 
Pratique^''  published  \Q  or  17  years  ago,  mentions  among 
the  various  symptoms  which  are  apt  to  supervene  on  acute 
rheumatism,  an  affection  of  the  heart,  that  frequently  dege- 
nerates into  a  chronic  complaint,  the  prominent  features  of 
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which  are,  a  hectic  fever,  from  slow  cardiac  inflammation 
of  the  rheumatic  kind  ;  accompanied  by  quickness  and 
irregularity  of  pulse — oppression  on  the  chest,  cough,  &c. 
Anasarcous  swellings  often  occur,  and  the  patiejitis  gene- 
rally cut  off  in  a  sudden  and  mysterious  marmer. 

Dr.  Wells  has  collected  several  cases  of  this  kind,  in  the 
3d  vol.  of  Transactions  for  the  improvement  of  medical  and 
chirurgical  knowledge,  which  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

Sir  David  Dundas,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Mcdico- 
Cliirurgical  Society,  in  Nov.  iSOS,  draws  the  attention  of 
the  faculty  to  this  subject.  He  met  with  no  less  than  nine 
cases  in  the  course  of  36  years.  The  principal  symptoms 
were — great  anxiety  and  oppression  at  the  prwcordia — 
dyspnoea,  increased  by  motion  and  by  taking  food  to  an 
alarming  degree — acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  but 
not  always — preference  to  lying  on  the  back — great  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart — violent  pulsation  of  the  carotids — noise 
in  the  ears — giddiness  in  the  head.  In  some  cases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  so  very  strong  as  to  be  distinctly  heard, 
and  to  agitate  the  bed.  The  pulse  is  always  quick — often 
irregular — generally  hard.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
disease,  symptoms  of  water  in  the  chest  are  developed,  with 
swelling  of  the  legs,  and  frequently  ascites.  In  all  the  nine 
cases,  the  disease  succeeded  one  or  more  attacks  of  acute 
rheumatism.  In  all,  the  patients  were  young — only  two 
above  22  years  of  age — six  males,  three  females.  Most  of 
them  struggled  with  the  complaint  many  months.  Seven 
died,  one  is  doubtful — one  recovered,  apparently  from 
very  rigid  adherence  to  vegetable  diet  and  repose.  Six 
cases  were  examined  after  death — they  all  but  one 
agreed  in  the  following  particulars : — Heart  uniformly 
enlarged — Pericardium  adherent  to  the  heart — left  ventricle 
most  enlarged  in  size,  but  twt  in  thickness — Substance  of 
the  heart  pale,  soft,  and  tender.  In  the  case  of  exception, 
there  was  no  cardi-pericardiac  adhesion  ;  but  instead 
thereof  water  in  the  pericardium.  In  these  cases  "  The  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  heart  was  not  increased  in  thickness 
beyond  what  it  commonly  is  ;  so  that  its  powers  of  action 
were  not  augmented  proportionably  to  its  bulk." 

Dr.  Pemberton  states  the  following  particulars  of  a  case 

under  his  care.     Mr. ,  aged  36,  had  been  long  subject 

to  acute  rheumatism.  Alter  being  troubled  during  the 
whole  winter  with  the  complaint,  he  was  seized  in  March^ 
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with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart — difficulty  of  respira- 
tion— great  palpitation  and  anxiety.  The  least  motion 
appeared  so  to  aggravate  these  symptoms,  that  he  dared 
not  to  move  or  speak.  He  had  rigors  and  profuse  sweats. 
Slight  cordials — venesection — blood  not  bicffy.  In  three 
days,  he  ventured  to  move ;  but  great  palpitation  and 
anxiety  resulted.  When  perfectly  quiescent  the  palpi- 
tation disappeared — lie  scarcely  moved  for  a  month.  The 
hand,  placed  on  the  heart,  felt  a  great  throbbing ;  and  this 
was  continued  alono"  the  carotids,  causing  an  unpleasant 
noise  in  the  head.  Melh.  Medend.  Seton  over  the  region 
of  the  heart — three  grains  of  Ex.  Conii  and  half  a  grain  of 
digitalis  three  times  a  day — abstinence  from  fermented 
liquors — great  temperance.  The  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  continued  at  intervals  eight  months,  when  it  gradually 
lessened,  and  in  a  year  totally  disappeared. 

Dr.  Marcet  met  with  two  cases  of  rheumatic  metastasis 
from  the  extremities  to  the  chest,  producing  symptoms 
analogous  to  the  foregoing ;  but  less  in  degree.  They 
both  proved  fatal — in  both,  the  heart  was  much  enlarged. 

An  additional,  and  very  interesting  case  is  subsequently 
related  by  Sir  David  Dundas,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
as  follow  : — A  woman,  ajtat.  29,  who  had  twice  experienced 
acute  rheumatism,  was  seized,  after  exposure  to  wet,  in 
September,  with  rigors,  succeeded  by  pain  across  the  chest, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  increased  by  the  least  motion — 
strong  palpitation  of  the  heart — violent  action  of  the  carotid 
arteries — sense  of  great  debility — apprehension  of  death. 
In  this  state  she  had  been  for  14  days,  when  first  visited. 
She  had  not  been  in  bed  for  many  nights ;  her  legs  and 
thighs  were  swollen — pulse  weak,  and  so  quick  as  to  defy 
calculation — no  cough.  Blister  to  the  region  of  the  heart 
— digitalis.  By  this  last  remedy,  the  pulse  became  less  fre- 
quent ;  but  disagreeing,  it  was  left  off.  The  action  of  the 
heart  now  became  tremendous — she  got  weaker  daily,  and 
died  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

Dissection.  Left  lung  compressed  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions— Heart  enlarged  to  a  most  extraordinary  size,  and 
occupying  nearly  all  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  Lungs  on 
both  sides  strongly  adherent  to  costal  pleura — a  pint  of 
•water  in  the  thoracic  cavities— considerable  quantity  of 
water  in  the  abdomen. 

In  the 5th  vol.  of  the  Edinb.  Journal,  p.  299,  two  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  heart  are  related  by  Mr.  Crowfoot,  one  of 
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%yhich  I  conceive  to  have  been  decidedly  rheumatic  metas- 
tasis. W.  Lewis,  »tat.  23,  tall,  lliin,  formerly  empi  »yed  in 
h  usbandry,  but  latf^ly  a  gentle;  ;an's  servant,  applied  ior  relief 
on  th<d^2d  Dec.  1808,  complaining  tif  considerable  pain  in 
his  head,  back,  and  limbs^  with  general  pyrexia,  prostra- 
tion of  strength — furred  tongue — hjgh  coloured  urine,  &c. 
*'  Attributes  his  illness  to  cold  caught  by  exposure  to  the 
night  air,"  Emetic — purgatives — small  do.ses  of  calomel 
and  saline  medicines,  AvilJi  anodynes  at  bed  time.  "  This 
*'  plan  was  continued  till  the  29tb,  when  the  fever  appeared 
''  to  take  on  decidedly  a  Rheumatic  character.  The  feet, 
"  knees,  and  wrists  became  swelled  and  painful;  and  he 
*'  beiian  to  complain  of  pain  in  his  left  side.  The  debility 
*'  was  much  increased  ;  a  stimulating  embrocation  was  ap- 
**  plied  to  the  side.  The  rheumatic  symptoms  became 
*'  more  severe  ;  and  the  common  remedies  for  acute  rheu- 
*^  matism,  -with  the  exception  of  bleeding,  were  made  use 
"  of."  Towards  the  end  of  January,  the  pain  of  sitie,  and 
cardiac  distress  became  the  prominent  symptoms,  ''  still 
seeming  to  alteimale  with  the  pains  in  the  extremities." 
On  applying  the  hand  to  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  the 
heart  was  felt  to  beat  wilh  great  labour  and  difficulty.  The 
pulse,  though  weak,  gave  a  very  peculiar  jerking  teeJ  to  the 
finger.  "  It  is  but  due  to  truth  and  candour  to  state,  that, 
*'  till  this  time,  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  had  not  been 
*'  suspected  ;  and  my  patient,  naturally  of  a  weak  consti- 
*'  tution,  was  now  so  extremely  red  need,  that  I  did  not  feel 
*'  mj self  justified  in  employing  what,  in  the  beginning, 
*'  might  have  been  of  the  most  essential  service  to  him, 
*'  the  free  use  of  the  lancet."  Digitalis — Blisters.  The 
former  was  discontinued,  as  it  produced  great  irregularity 
of  pulse,  without  any  benefit.  Mild  nutritious  diet — opi- 
ates. He  rallied  a  little,  and  was  able  to  ride  out  on  horse- 
back :  but  towards  the  end  of  PVbruary,  Hydrothorax 
approached,  and  cut  him  off  with  the  usual  symptoms  on 
the  5th  of  March. 

Dissection.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax — twenty-four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium. Heart  and  pericardium  bore  strong  marks  of  recent 
inflammation  ;  their  surfaces  being  rough  with  depositions 
of  coagulable  lymph,  which  connected  the  heart  with  the 
pericardium  in  several  places. 

The  next  case  in  elucidation  of  our  present  subject  is 
more  consolatory.     It  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Russel  of  Bir- 
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mingliam,  in  the  lOlh  vol.  of  the  above-mentioned  journal,, 
and  the  follov/ing  is  an  abstract.  Setli  Basset,  a  Avag-goner, 
jEtat.  22,  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism  in  the  latter  end 
of  May,  JSIO.  Pain  at  first  in  legs  and  ankles,  afterwards 
in  the  shoulders  and  arms.  He  was  bled  six  times,  by 
"which  he  was  so  much  relieved,  that  he  returned  home,  a 
distance  often  miles.  27th  June,  came  under  Mr.  Russel's 
charge,  with  pain  in  the  ankle,  which  was  swelled  and  in- 
flamed— pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest — pulse  full — ■ 
tongue  furred — skin  moist.  Twelve  leeches  to  (he  side — 
feet  and  ankles  to  be  fomented  wilh  flannels  and  hot  water — ■ 
calomel  and  purging  salts.  2Sth.  Pain  of  side  easier, 
legs  and  ankles  swollen  and  exceedingly  painful.  29th. 
Pain  and  inflammation  suddenly  left  the  extremities,  which 
yet  remained  swollen — great  distress  in  the  chest — breath- 
ing sliort  and  difficult — Heart  and  large  arteries  throb 
Tioleiitly — pain  in  left  side  on  pres'iUre — betv.een  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs  of  that  side,  a  circumscribed  red  spot,  the  size 
of  half-a-crown — pulse  62,  large  and  full,  communicating 
a  jarring  sensation  to  the  finger — easiest  posture  horizontal, 
with  head  a  little  elevated.  Venesection  to  eighteen 
ounces,  with  great  relief — pulse  rose  to  70 — anlimonials 
and  digitalis  prescribed — fomentations  to  the  extremities 
continued.  Remained  better  during  two  days.  2nd  July, 
symptoms  returned — pain  in  the  chest — breathing  short 
and  quick — legs  oedematous.  Venesection  on  the  following 
morning — digitalis  increased  to  25  drops  every  four  hours. 
4th  July.  Pulse  88  and  full — symptoms  less  violent — pain 
of  left  side  not  returned  on  the  5th.  He  breathes  easier; 
but  the  heart  and  arteries  still  beat  violently — pulse  92  and 
full.  Twenty  ounces  of  blood  abstracted — Digitalis  in- 
creased to  30  drops  4tis  horis.  He  was  much  relieved  by 
the  bleeding,  and  continued  so  till  the  1 8th,  when  the  pain 
of  chest  and  violent  action  of  heart  and  arteries  again 
returned,  together  with  a  distressing  beating  noise  in  the 
head.  He  was  now  taking  40  drops  of  Tinct.  digitalis 
thrice  a  day,  without  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  pulse. — 
He  was  very  low,  and,  for  the  first  time,  dreaded  the  lan- 
cet. Bled  to  eight  ounces — Syncope.  Following  day, 
symptoms  so  violent  as  to  require  another  bleeding  to  12 
ounces,  which  produced  considerable  mitigation  of  symp- 
toms. 20th.  Exceedingly  low — pulse  irregular,  and  in- 
termitting— no  pain,  but  giddiness  in  the  head — Digitalis 
discontinued — a  light  cordial  proscribed.     Lay  in  a  hori- 
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zonfal  posture,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  speak  ;  pulse 
feeble,  and  intermitting  ev<'ry  third  stroke.  Appears  sink- 
ing very  fast — takes  nothing  but  a  little  wine.  23d.  Much 
better — free  (Vom  pain — pulse  regular — breathing  tree — legs 
cede(natous — complains  only  ot  extreme  debility.  In  two 
months  was  able  to  work,  and  he  has  now  continued  two 
j^ears  free  from  complaint,  excepting  palpitation  of  the 
heart  upon  any  extraordinary  exertion. 

The  next  case  on  record,  in  the  same  journal,  is  by  Mr. 
Penkivil  of  Plymouth.  Mrs.  W.  a  thin  delicate  woman 
about  50,  after  some  days  illness  with  pyrexial  symptoms, 
was  found  l:>y  xMr.  P.  much  prostrated  in  strength — skin 
Lot — |)uise  blower  than  natural,  but  full,  with  vibrating, 
•wiry  throb — tongue  coated — bowels  costive — ankles  swelled 
and  painful,  tliough  not  red — knees  swelled  and  exceed- 
ing painful — excruciating  pain,  violent  throbbing,  and 
hissing  noise  in  the  left  teni})le.  Leeches  to  the  temple — 
blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck — sudorific  dft.  at  bed  time, 
purgative  next  morning — sinnpis?ns  to  the  painful  joints. 
]Next  day,  head  and  temples  somewhat  relieved — joints  of 
inferior  extremities  equally  painful  as  before — ^joints  of  su- 
perior extremities  becomingsore — Cathartic  pills  repeated  ; 
nitre  and  antimonials  thrice  a  day — joints  to  be  rubbed  with 
camphorated  oil.  This  plan  produced  alleviation  of  some, 
aggravation  of  other  symptoms — the  inferior  joints  got 
better,  the  superior  worse — the  pain  of  temple  was  miti- 
gated ;  but  the  hissing  noise  remained.  Now  came  on, 
great  watchfulness — remarkable  anxiettj  at  the  prcecordia, 
to  quiet  which,  an  opiate  with  an  antimonial  was  given  at 
night,  and  the  powders  were  changed  for  camphor  mixture 
•with  acetate  of  ammonia  every  four  hours.  Some  ease  was 
procured  ;  "  but  nou^  the  con)])laint  assumed  a  change  of 
"  symptoms.  The  inflammatory  action  seemed  to  fly  from 
*'  tlie  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  heart  and  arterial 
*'  sj'stem  became  peculiarly  aflectcd.  Their  pulsations 
"  were  slower  than  natural  but  remarkably  full  and  violent." 
These  orgasms  were  now  and  then  followed  by  a  sudden 
collapse,  faintness,  and  twitchings.  The  pain  in  the  temple 
and  hissing  noise  were  increased,  and  the  case  assumed 
a  serious  aspect.  Venesection  from  the  arm  to  16  ounces  ; 
and  the  bowels  being  previously  opened,  an  anodyne 
sudorific  draught.  Biood  not  particularly  bufled — symp- 
toms relieved  hy  the  venesection.  Systole  and  diastole  of 
the  abdomiiwl  aorta  could  now  be  observed  with  the  eye — . 
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yet  the  pulse  was  at  40  in  the  minute.  Blister  lo  ihe  left  side 
of  the  head— antimonials  with  jalap — after  which  an  ano- 
dyne at  bed-time.  Next  mornino^  the  vascular  orgasm 
reduced,  and  the  pulsations  more  numerous  in  proportion. 
*'  Followins^  this  phm  of  treatment  (query,  was  venesection 
reiterated  ?)  Mrs.  W.  in  ttie  coarse  of  a  week  was  conva- 
lescent." 

I  have  been  the  more  minute  in  this  case,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  in  the  therapeutical  section. 

An  interesting  communication  upon  this  formidable 
malady  is  given  in  the  Journal  General  de  ISItdicine  for 
February,  1815,  by  Dr.  Matthey  of  Geneva,  which  1  shall 
transcribe  in  the  terse  language  of  my  esteemed  friend,  that 
zealous  cultivator  of  medical  science.  Dr.  Shirley  Palmer 
of  Tamworth. 

After  observing  that  rheumatism  of  the  heart  may  termi- 
nate fatally,  degenerate  into  chronic  disease  of  that  organ, 
or  admit  of  cure  by  the  resources  of  medicine,  Dr.  M. 
proceeds  to  illustrate,  by  observations  drawn  from  his  own 
practice,  these  three  different  modes  of  termination. 

Case  1.  April  1813.  M.  Bresse,  astat.  37.  Sj/jnptoms. 
Severe  pain  of  the  right  hip,  increased  by  motion — frequent, 
full,  hard  pulse.  General  and  local  hlood-lttting — blis- 
ters^ and  antimonials  relieved  these  symptoms.  Urine  at 
first  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  depositing  a  sediment, 
restored  to  the  natural  state.  Digestion  vigorous.  The 
pain  of  the  thigh  continues  yei,  in  a  slight  degree — the 
whole  extremity  somewhat  swollen — wrists  becoming  sud- 
denly painful  and  tumified. 

Ma^  I'^th.  Great  pain  in  the  night :  not  relieved  as 
usual  by  an  opiate,  ibth  Morning.  Pain  increased,  and 
an  expression  of  indescribable  uneasiness — no  pain  in  the 
praecordial  region — no  oppression  or  cough — pulse  irregu- 
lar, small,  frequent — stroke  of  the  heart  uimsually  percep- 
tible. Blisters  to  the  legs  and  region  of  the  heart — 
sedaiixes  internally.  5  o''Clock,  P.  31.  Distress  extreme — 
bowels  copiously  evacuated — syncoj^e  for  a  few  moments, 
on  again  lying  down — weakness  and  distress  went  on 
increasing — Died  at  eight  o'clock — body  not  examined. 

Case  2.  A  boy,  nine  years  of  age.  Symptoms^.  Pains 
of  the  shoulders  and  thighs,  subsiding  without  medicine. 
Convalescence  not  marked  by  return  of  wonted  vivacity, 
walking  and  climbing  produce  great  fatigue.  Palpitation 
of  the  heart — difficult  respiration — oppression — lividity  and 
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swellinc;  of  the  face.  Three  months  from  the  cessation  of 
the  original  pain,  the  extremities  became  cederaatous — 
urine  scanty — pulse  frequent  and  irregular.  One  month 
afterwards,  the  symptoms  all  aggravated — intolerable  pain 
of  the  legs — pulse  irregular  and  intermittent — anasarca — 
ascites.  Died  suddenly.  Ilemcdies.  Leeches,  venesection, 
blisters,  diuretics,  opiates.  JMorbid  appearmices.  Serous 
effusion  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities — pericardium 
much  thickened,  and  strongly  and  universally  adherent  to 
the  surface  of  the  heart — heart  itself  not  enlarged. 

Case  3.  A  boy  of  delicate  complexion,  autat.  10.  At- 
tacked in  the  beginning  of  1809,  by  symptoms  of  rheumatic 
fever ;  wandering  pains  of  the  limbs  and  region  of  the 
heart — sense  of  suffocation,  especially  on  lying  down  or 
turning  in  bed.  These  symptoms  entirely  subsided  in  a 
month,  and  recovery  seemed  perfect.  Feb.  3d.  Bore  a 
journey  and  nnich  exertion  with  impunity.  5th.  Com- 
plained suddenly,  on  lying  down  at  night,  of  severe  pain 
of  the  left  side  and  suffocation  ;  was  sensible  of  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  almost  immediately  breathed  his  last. 
Morbid  appearances.  Encephalon.  V^essels  gorged  with 
blood  ;  slight  gelatinous  effusion  between  the  dura  mater 
and  arachnoid  membrane;  small  quantity  of  serum  in  the 
lateral  ventricles  ;  much  fluid  blood  issuing  from  the  ver- 
tebral canal.  Thorax-,  much  serum  effused,  particularly 
in  the  left  cavily.  The  heart  completely  adherent  to  the 
diaphragm,  mediastinum,  and  lungs  ;  twice  its  natural  size, 
and  containing,  between  its  own  substance  and  the  pericar- 
dium, several  layers  of  a  substance  which,  on  the  surface 
in  contact  with  the  heart,  resembled  a  firm  dark-browa 
jelly ;  while  the  other,  adhering  strongly  to  the  pericar- 
dium, displayed  <lie  colour  and  appearance  of  muscle,  but 
without  being  regularly  organized.  The  infernal  surface 
of  the  pericardium,  here  and  there,  lined  with  a  grey  and 
soft  gelatinous  matter,  readily  separating  from  the  heart : 
superficial  vessels  much  injected.  Abdomen  :  mesenteric 
glands  slightly  obstructed  ;  small  intestines  inflamed. 

Case  4:.  A  lady,  aged  21,  of  strong  constitution,  seized 
in  June,  with  acute  rheumatism.  Pains  of  all  the  limbs, 
vehemeot  during  the  first  eight  days;  then  gradually  di- 
minished. Fifteenth  day  ;  complained  of  severe  pain  under 
the  left  breast,  extending  to  the  sternum  and  constricting 
the  thorax ;  other  symptoms.,  extreme  distress,  dyspnoea, 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  pulse  wiry,  frequent,  irregular. 
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Prescribed  repeated  venesection,  leeches,  blisters,  digitalis, 
camphor,  and  Dover's  powder.  Sixteen  days  from  the 
invabiou  of  these  symptoms,  the  patient  was  able  to  rise 
from  bed  and  sit  up  during  part  of  tlie  day.  Palpitations, 
dyspnoea,  continue  ;  urine  scanty.  These  symptoms  soon 
removed  by  digitalis  and  nitre.  A  relapse  experienced  in 
Augdst.  The  former  remedies,  and  tepid  bath,  employed 
with  success,  but  convalescence  tardy  ;  the  slightest  exer- 
tion followed  by  palpitation  and  dyspnoea.  Recovery  not 
complete  till  October. 

Cased.  A  lady,  aged  IS,  subject  to  rheumatic  pains, 
felt,  on  tlie  morning  after  a  dance,  slight  pain  in  the  shoul- 
der, and  suddenly  all  the  symptoms  of  metastasis  upon  the 
heart ; — dyspncea,  palpitations,  frequent  syncope,  extreme 
distress.  Venesection,  blisters,  sinapistns,  employed  from 
the  beginning,  and  frequently  repeated.  Restlessness 
during  twelve  days  extreme.  Symptoms  from  that  time 
gradually  subsiding  ;  entirely  removed  in  two  months. 

Dr.  M.  recommends  as  preventives  in  persons  disposed 
to  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  and 
flannel  clothing  next  the  skin,  v/ith  the  obvious  view  of 
inuring  the  constitution  to,  and  counteracting  the  influence 
of  atmospherical  variations  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Abstraction  of  blood,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  absolute 
repose  of  the  voluniari/  muscles,  are  considered  by  him  as  the 
most  important  agents  in  the  cure  of  this  dangerous  affection. 
Bodily  exertion  sijould  be  avoided  even  long  after  recovery. 
To  the  effect  of  rheumatic  irritation,  vehement,  mistaken, 
or  injudiciously  treated  in  the  commencement,  Dr.  M. 
attributes  many,  or  even  most  of  the  organic  affections  of 
the  pericardium  and  substance  of  the  heart. 

M.  Merat,  in  the  same  journal,  makes  some  pertinent 
remarks  on  Matthey's  cases.  The  essence  of  the  rheumatic 
principle,  he  observes  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  its  effects 
have  been  correctly  appreciated  by  physicians.  The  mus" 
cular  system  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  its  ravages ;  and  the 
internal  organs  participating,  in  structure,  the  characters 
of  that  system,  are  often  affected  by  it.  Of  these  the  heart 
is  unquestionably  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  signs  of  rheumatic  affection  of  the  heart  are  difScult 

•of  diagnosis.      The  principal  phenomena  resufting  from 

metastasis  to  the  heart,  are  pain  about  the  praecordia,  and 

palpitations^  though  these  certainly  accompany  the  greater 
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number  of  its  organic  lesions — the  distinctive  character,  he 
thinks,  is  metastasis  of  the  disease  from  a  muscular  region 
to  that  ors^an. 

My  worthy  friend  Dr.  M'Arthur,  late  pliysician  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Deal,  writes  to  me  thus : — "  In  a  few 
instances  I  have  noticed  pain  in  the  intercostal  muscles,  and 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  to  an  alarming  degree^  in  acute 
rheumatism ;  but  I  know  not  whetlier  they  could  properly 
be  called  metastasis,  because  the  original  inflammation  of 
the  joints  had  not  previously  receded  :  they  were,  however 
decidedly  rheumatic,  and  declined  pari  passu,  with  the 
other  local  symptoms.  The  disease  mightbe  termed  extension 
of  the  rlieumatic  action  to  the  heart.  A  very  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Boyce  of 
his  Majesty's  ship  lYnpregnable,  sent  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  Deal,  under  my  care  on  the  12th  May,  1813.  The  detail 
would  be  too  long  to  transcribe,  and  consisted  in  numerous 
repetitions  of  venesection,  purging,  opiates,  &c.  The  dis- 
ease continued  obstinate  and  violent ;  but  the  last  symptom, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  has  at  length  given  way,  and  he  is 
now  (Oct.  1817)  perfectly  recovered." 

The  following  very  interesting  and  melancholy  case  is, 
I  think,  sufficiently  connected  with  our  present  subject  to 
authorize  its  insertion  here ;  and  should  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  admit  of  doubt,  the  value  of  the  facts  will  be  a 
passport  to  the  reader's  attention.  I  owe  it  to  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  Cunningham,  Surgeon  in  the  lioyal  Navy — a  gen- 
tleman of  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  honourable 
mention  in  my  work  on  Tropical  Climates. 

Lieutenant   R e,  atat.  29  ;    of  middle   stature, 

swarthy  complexion — athletic  form,  and  considerable  in- 
tellectual attainments,  was  descended  from  goutj/  parents, 
but  had,  till  lately,  enjoyed  good  health  himself.  Some 
domestic  affliction  had  latterly  preyed  on  his  mind,  which 
was  quite  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  apt  to  anticipate  scenes 
in  this  world,  which  the  philosopher  or  man  of  experience 
would  not  indulge,  even  in  imagination. 

He  joined  his  Majesty^  ship  Rochefort,  on  the  12(h  of 
October,  1815,  at  Plymouth  ;  some  time  previous  to  which, 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Hospital  there,  for  an  epileptic 
cora})laiiT!,  according  to  his  own  account.  His  general 
liealth  seem  to  be  pretty  good  ;  but  shortly  after  joining 
the  ship,  it  appeared  that  he  was  occasionally  attacked  with 
spasmodic  paroxysms  in  the  early  part  of  his  sleep,  thougU 
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it  was  nearly  two  months  from  this  period  before  he  called 
up  medical  assistance  in  the  night. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  April,  1816,  he  -was 
suddenly  seized  with  sharp  pain  in  the  left  breast,  accom- 
panied by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspnoea,  and  a  distress- 
ing sensation  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  which  he  considered 
a  ??ephritic  afl'ection,  though  none  of  the  diagnostic  marks 
of  that  complaint  attended.  Two  or  three  days  previous  to 
this.,  he  had  walked  from  Portsmouth  to  Nelson's  Monument 
on  Portsdown  Hill,  and  thence  to  Fareham  and  Gosport, 
which  induced  great  fatigue.  His  pulse  being  very  full, 
the  Assistant  Surgeon  abstracted  25  ounces  of  blood,  which 
gave  great  relief,  both  to  the  breast  and  loins.  Blood  sizy, 
and  crassamentum  tirm — a  brisk  purgative  exhibited. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  he  was  again  attacked  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  and  as  this  was  the  first  paroxysm  which  I 
ivitnessed,  I  shall  describe  it  more  particularly,  I  found  him 
in  his  cot,  exceedingly  agitated — frequently  starting  up  in 
a  convulsive  manner,  with  a  strange  gulping  sensation  in 
his  throat — his  hands  and  arms  affected  with  spasmodic 
twitches  ;  and  his  lips  occasionally  distorted.  He  frequently 
grasped  the  left  breast  with  both  hands,  or  forcibly  beat  the 
region  of  the  heart  with  the  right.  He  groaned  loudly, 
and  often  implored  the  Almighty  for  relief  from  his  extraor- 
dinary sufferings.  His  countenance  was  now  expressive  of 
the  greatest  anxiety  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  mental  functions 
were  partially  disturbed  ;  for  he  repeatedly  invoked  the 
assistance  of  a  female,  (whom  we  afterwards  found  to  be  his 
wife)  whose  name  he  never  mentioned  when  in  health.  No 
words  can  describe  the  miserj^  which  he,  at  this  moment, 
appeared  to  endure  !  The  pulse  was  very  full,  and  strong  ; 
the  eyes  fixed,  with  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  pupils 
—breathing  excessively  difficult,  and  could  riot  be  per- 
formed but  in  the  erect  posture.  He  frequently  seized  with 
convulsive  force,  the  edges  of  the  cot,  or  the  arms  of  any 
of  the  bye-standers  ;  and  at  this  period,  as  he  afterwards 
informed  me,  the  pain  which  he  suffered  in  the  region  of 
the  heart — the  sense  of  horror,  and  the  fear  of  instant  death, 
exceeded  any  thing  that  words  can  convey,  or  imagination 
conceive ! 

1  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  quickly  drew  off  SO 
ounces  of  blood,  wiiich  was  cupped  and  buffed.  He  ex«» 
perienced  the  same  relief,  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  _\ 
hnsk  purgative  was  exhibited. 
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27th.  Little  or  no  pain  in  either  breast  or  loins  ;  pulsd 
full,  but  not  frequent — tongue  clean,  but  some^vhat  dry  in 
the  middle — eyes  usually  a  little  s\iffused  Milh  a  yellowish 
ti.ije.  Bowels  kept  open  with  sulph.  soda3.  28th.  The  salts 
ha\e  produced  copious  bilious  evacuations  ;  and  he  jfinds 
himself  v(ry  easy.  29ih.  Complains  of  head-ache,  the  pulse 
is  full  and  ivacting.  Venesection  to  28  ou:ices,  oOth. — 
passed  a  tolerable  nighi,  but  the  head-ache  remains.  A 
cathartic  of  calo:;ici  and  rhubarb.  The  head-ache  now 
gradually  vanished,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  he  returned 
to  duty. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  he  began  to  complain  of  a 
very  alarming  defect  in  /lis  zisior,  (he  attacks  of  Avhich, 
would  come  on  .s7<t,Wcv//y,  at ten.'ied  A\iih  violent  throbbing 
in  his  temples,  for  whit  li  he  consulted  Dr.  Vance  of  Haslar 
Hospital,  and  derived  frum  the  remedies,  prescribed  by  that 
gentleman,  considerable  adv.tntage.  In  one  of  these  y)erio- 
dical  seizures,  the  pain  in  t'K  head  was  so  violent  ihat  I 
bled  him  copiously,  and  w\\h  great  benefit,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  improvement  of  sight.  He  was  ordered  by 
Dr.  Vance  on  a  very  spare  diet,  with  a  course  of  medicine 
that  kept  the  bowels  open,  and  was  calculated  to  improve 
the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs.  Had  the  patient 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Doctor's  directions,  it  is  probable 
that  the  train  ol  disease,  about  to  be  described,  might  have 
been  averted. 

It  was  during  this  period,  viz.  between  April  and  De- 
cember, 1816,  that  a  kind  of  rheumatic  gout,  or  gouty 
rheumatism  developed  itself  in  irregular  attacks  on  the 
joints  of  the  lo\\er  extremities,  particularly  about  the  teet — ■ 
sometimes  about  the  shoulders.  In  t^vo  or  three  instances, 
there  s\as  an  extension  of  this  affection  to  the  muscles  of  res- 
piration around  the  chest;  and  in  one  instance,  it  assumed 
so  much  tlie  character  of  peripneumony  that  a  large  vene- 
section, and  other  evacuations  were  found  necessary  to 
relieve  the  symptoms.  We  now  come  to  a  period  of 
greater  alarm. 

In  the  night  of  the  5tk  Dec.  1816,  he  was  suddenly 
seized,  while  in  bed,  with  a  sense  of  suflbcation,  and  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart — inordinate  arterial  action — diffi- 
cult, wheezing  respiration,  and  dread  of  immediate  disso- 
lution. Such  >\as  the  sanguineous  congestion  in  the  chest, 
at  this  moment,  that  probably  venesection  alone  (to  SO 
ounces)  saved  his  life.     The  relief,  as  usual,  was  decisive 
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and  insfanfaneoiis ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  at  his  duty  on 
deck.  The  blood  issued  from  the  vein,  during  (liis  vene- 
section, with  a  surprising  impetuosity  ;  it  was  dark  and 
grumous,  but  not  huffy.  6th.  Took  some  opening  medicine 
in  the  morning;  and  found  himself  tolerably  well  all  day; 
but  he  had  not  been  long  in  bed,  when  he  was  suddenly 
roused  from  sleep  by  a  paroxysm  preciselj^  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  night,  and  v.hich  required  the  abstraction 
of  SO  ounces  of  blood  to  afford  relief. 

On  the  7th  and  8lh  he  was  well,  and  attended  his  duty ; 
but  in  the  night  of  tiie  latter,  he  was  again  started  from 
sleep  by  his  cruel  enemy,  and  nothing  but  another  loss  of 
30  ounces  of  blood  put  a  period  to  the  paroxysm. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  he  insisted  on  going  to  his 
duty  ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards  persuaded  to  return  to 
the  wardroom;  and,  as  considerable  debility  now  super- 
vened, he  soon  retired  to  his  bed.  He  had  not  been  long 
there,  however,  before  he  was  seized  with  intense  pain  ia 
the  head — hard  full  pulse — a  most  distressing  sense  of 
throbbing  in  the  region  of  the  heart — confusion  of  thought, 
bordering  on  delirium — wild  staring  look — contraction  of 
the  pupils — spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  arms.  In  this 
state  he  continued  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  delirium  so  considerably  increased,  with  violent  arte- 
rial action  all  over  the  body,  that  I  was  forced  to  abstract 
20  ounces  of  blood,  which  somewhat  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  On  applying  my  hand,  this  evening, 
to  the  region  of  the  heart,  1  plainly  felt  it  give  a  most 
singular  convulsive  struggle.  The  patient  iramediatelj 
exclaimed — "  It  is  gone  !  it  is  gone! — there  is  something 
gone  within  me!"  As  soon  as  the  mental  agitation  pro- 
duced by  this  event,  had  a  little  subsided,  I  asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  these  expressions.  He  replied  that— 
*'  he  was  convinced  some  particular  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  heart ;  for  at  the  moment  alluded  to,  he  felt 
as  if  the  organ  itself,  or  some  part  immediately  contiguous, 
had  broke  or  burst."  Indeed,  if  the  state  of  the  pulse  had 
not  convinced  me  to  ihe  contrary,  1  should  have  been  in- 
clined, at  the  time  of  the  exclamation  and  cardiac  tumult, 
to  suspect  a  rupture  of  the  heart  or  aorta.  I  exhibited  a 
pretty  large  dose  of  opium,  with  volatile  alkali  and  com- 
pound spirit  of  asther,  which  disposed  him  to  sleep,  and  he 
spent  the  night  in  tranquillity.  Next  raoyning,  he  felt  so 
ivell  and  strong  that  he  was  able  to  walk,  with  a  little  sup- 
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port,  down  the  ship's  side  into  a  boat  ^hich  convcAcd  him 
to  the  Jvojal  Hospital  at  Ilaslar.  He  lived  but  ten  days  af- 
terwards, dmiiiij  Avhicli  time,  he  lost  near! j  200  ounces  of 
blood. 

I  was  not  present  at  tlie  dissection  ;  but  saw  the  heart, 
shortly  after  its  removal  from  the  body.  The  organ  ap- 
peared somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  left  ventricle  Avas  thin- 
ner in  its  parietes  than  usual  ;  but  there  Avas  no  material  or 
cognizable  disorganization  of  its  structure,  excepting  that 
it  was  very  easily  torn  or  mashed  between  the  linger  and 
thumb.  Tlie  external  surface  exhibited  slight,  and  very 
slight  marks  of  inflammatory  action.  The  lungs  •\vcro 
perfectly  sound,  but  there  were  pretty  firm  adhesions  of 
the  plcjira  immediately  opposite  to  the  heart.  All  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  with  the  exception  ot  the  liver,  were  sound. 
This  last  viscus  "was  diseased  in  structure." 

This  case  is  calculated  to  afford  an  instructive  lesson, 
and  much  food  for  reflection.  The  living  phenomena  and 
the  post  morlem  appearances  distinguish  the  complaint 
clearly  from  common  organic  disease  of  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation,  and  prove  it  more  a  disorder  o{ function 
than  of  structure,  in  that  viscus.  The  ])eriodicity  of  the  at- 
tacks— their  affecting  occasionally,  the  visual  organs,  the 
brain,  the  loins,  &c.  if  taken  in  conjunctiou  with  the 
u4rthritico- Rheumatic  manifestations  in  diftereut  joints, 
will  leave  little  doubt  of  the  functional  disorder  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  being  of  an  Artlirilico-Rlieumatic  na- 
ture. The  fatal  issue,  and  the  decisive  trial  which  was 
given  to  venesection  widiout  success,  may  probably  suggest, 
in  such  cases,  the  emj^loyment  o\  powerful  and  permanent 
counter-irritation  to  the  extremities,  with  the  vicAV  of  eli- 
citing the  morbid  action  to  a  less  vital  seat. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  valuable  work  on  typhus,  &c. 
states  his  having  seen  three  cases  of  Rheumatic  metastasis 
to  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  rubefacients  being  applied 
to  the  parts  aflccted  with  violent  pain.  One  of  them  re- 
coveretl  by  bleeding,  u  mercurial  course,  and  blistering ; 
but  the  infiamniation  of  the  heart  jiroved  fatal  in  the  other 
two  instances,  although  the  same  treatment  was  employed. 
Essajj^  p.  208. 

From  my  friend  Dr.  Archibald  Robertson,  of  i^orthamp- 
ton,  who  will  one  day  prove  an  honour  to  the  pr!>fession, 
I  received  an  iiiicresling  case,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
outline.     "  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  23  years  ofage^ 
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'*  of  an  irritable  fibre,  but  by  no  means  plethoric.  On  the 
"  fifth  day  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  after  being  liberally 
"  bled  and  purged,  the  pains,  in  a  great  measure,  forsook 
"  his  hip  and  shoulder  joints,  and  he  was  immediately 
*'  seized  with  considerable  catching  in  his  respiration — 
"  anxiety — irregular,  undidating  pulse,  and  tendency  to 
"  syncope  when  raised  in  bed.  These  alarming  symptoms 
*'  were  quelled  by  further  moderate  abstraction  of  blood  from 
"  the  arm — by  an  enormous  blister  to  the  chest,  and  an 
"  antimonial  mixture,  with  halfa  drachm  of  spirikisetheris 
^^  nitrici  every  two  hours.  The  patient  recovered,  (hougli 
"  his  convalescence  was  tedious,  and  he  long  coiuplained 
*'  of  debility  and  numbness  of  the  affected  joints." 

Dr.  Scndamore  has  seen  one  very  clear  example  of  the 
disease  under  consideration,  in  a  young  man  24  j'ears  of 
age.  "  In  this  case  also,  the  inflammation  in  the  limbs  had 
been  quickly  M'andering,  but  did  not  I)ecome  suspended  by 
the  internal  affection.  After  many  distressing  symptoms, 
which  had  the  duration  of  about  11  daysi,  (he  patient  died. 
On  dissection,  recent  layers  of  coagulable  lymph  were 
found  lining  the  greater  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  also 
appeared  partially  on  the  surface  of  the  heart.  The  peri- 
cardium was  thickened,  and  contained  ten  ounces  of  muddy 
serum."     2c/  Ed.  p.  522. 

In  reply  to  my  query  respecting  Metastasis,  in  acute 
iheumatism.  Dr.  Porier,  of  Bristol,  has  obligingly  stated 
that — "  independent  of  the  translations  of  rheumatic  action 
from  limb  to  limb,  which  occur  in  all  cases,  he  has  in  a  few 
instances,  seen  metastasis  to  the  heart — to  the  respiratory 
organs — to  the  brain.  From  the  head,  it  was  driven  by 
leeches  and  cold  applications  ;  from  the  chest,  by  blisters  ; 
but  where  the  heart  was  attacked,  sufficient  mischief  ensued 
to  disorder  its  functions  during  life,  notwithstanding  that 
the  retroceded  inflammation  had  been  checked  in  a  few 
iiours  by  blisters  and  other  appropriate  treatment.  In  all 
these  instances  the  external  local  disease  disappeared  pre- 
viously to  its  attack  upon  the  vital  organ.  In  some  cases 
the  metastasis  took  place  without  evident  or  ostensible  canse 
• — in  others,  it  appeared  the  result  of  topical  refrigerants 
too  long  continued." 

I  have  this  day  (20th  Oct.  1817)  examined,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  Lind,  junior,  a  young  lady,  Miss  W.  atat.  22, 
who  has  been  under  my  care  for  disease  of  the  heart,  move 
than  a  year.  The  action  of  that  organ  is  exceedingly  wild, 
tumultuous,  and  irregular — she  is  obliged  to  keep  almost 
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always  iti  the  perpendicular  position — constant  cough, 
Tfidiout  expectoration — pulse  observing  no  order,  inter- 
Riittent — redoubliiig- — feeble — cannot  bear  pressure  on  the 
epigasiric  region — urine  scanty  and  deposi(ing  copious 
sediment.  These  symptoms  came  on,  in  a  slight  degree, 
iminediately  after  an  attack  ol  acute  rheumatism^  twelve 
years  ago,  and  have  gradually  advanced  to  their  present 
fearful  aspect.  1  consider  her  as  not  having  long  to  live.* 
In  diiother  female  patient,  a  most  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart — pulsntion  of  the  carotids — attacks  of  dyspnoea — • 
congli — didlculfy  of  lying  down — livor  of  countenance,  &c. 
have  succeeded  a  seizure  of  rheumatic  gout^  and  have  now 
co;)tiirued  some  years.  The  symptoms  are  moderated, 
pro  tempore^  by  venesection,  diurefics,  and  opium. 

In  ihus  concluding  the  fullest  history  that  has  yet  been 
given  of  rheumatic  metastasis  to  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  I  trtist  tiiat  I  have  removed  every  doubt  upon 
th-^  subject  of  its  existence  ;  and  also  shewn  that,  from  the 
silence  of  Culien  and  preceding  writers,  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  of  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  disease  has  lately 
increased,  is  still  increasing,  and  ought'to  be  vigilantly 
watched,  f 

§  4. — Diagnosis.  A  regular  attack  of  acute  Rheuma- 
tism may  be  easily  distiiiguished  from  a  regular  attack  of 
Gout ;  and  if  admixture  of  causes  and  diatheses  produce 
combinations  of  the  disease,  as  they  unquestionably  do; 

*  Exactly  three  mouths  afier  the  above  was  prinied  in  the  first  edition, 
the  dropsical  swellings  araounted  to  such  a  degree  tliat  the  lower  exire- 
iititiea  biir-t,  and  tliis  long  afflicted  voung  wounan  died.  I  opened  her  in 
the  presence  of  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Williams,  Surgeons  of  Portsea,  where! 
then  practi.-ed.  Tiie  heart  was  actively  enlarged,  in  all  its  parts,  to  a  most 
astonishing  size.  No  disease  of  the  valves  was  perceptible,  nor  adhesioa 
between  tiic  heart  and  pericardiimi.  Effusion  of  water  in  the  chest,  ab- 
domen, and  lovier  extremities  was,  as  usual,  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
Between  the  integuments  i.nd  muscles,  this  voung  woman  every  where  ex- 
hibited vast  lasers  of  yellow  fat,  as  1=  often  observed  iu  people  with  disease 
of  the  heart. 

+  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  author  has  met  with  several 
interesting  cases  of  deranged  function  and  disordered  structure  of  the  heart, 
clearly  resulting  from  mi-managed,  suppressed,  or  translated  Ilhcumatism 
or  Gout.  And  what  is  of  greater  Consequence,  he  thinks  he  has  ascertained 
that,  in  disordered  states  of  tlie  heart  and  other  interna!  organs, /Vowj  these 
caiibes,  a  very  mild  and  well  managed  course  of  mercury,  v.  itii  fcartaparilla 
and  oilier  eccoproiics,  has  a  powerful  inlluence  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
disorganization,  a  power  which  they  du  not  possess  in  appareniiy  similar 
der.ingemeiit*,  from  «//ie?-  causes.  Hence  an  additional  reason  for  the  most 
scrutinizing  examination  into  the  previous  history,  as  well  as  the  present 
symptoms  of  all  organic  or  functional  disorders  of  the  vital  viscera. 
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t>f  what  use  is  an  accurate  diagnosis  ?— or  rather  how  can 
diagnosis  apply,  except  in  ascertaining  by  symptoms,  to 
■which  side  the  scale  preponderates  ? — Moreover,  as  will 
probably  appear  in  the  therapeutic  subsection,  the  im- 
portance of  distinguishing  between  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  two  diseases  is  not  of  such  practical 
consequence  as  many  people  would  imagine. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween the  acute  and  chronic  species  of  the  disease.  The 
two  forms  blend,  in  fact,  by  such  imperceptible  shades, 
that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  termi- 
nates or  the  other  begins,  liut  this  again  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  for  we  do  not,  or  ought  not  to  prescribe  for  the 
name  of  a  disease,  but  vary  our  treatment  as  the  symp- 
toms vary. 

§  5. — Prognosis.  As  death  rarely,  if  ever,  takes  place 
in  acute  Rheumatism,  excepting  by  metastasis  to  a  vital 
organ,  our  prognosis  will  be  always  favourable  where  no 
danger  of  translation  is  apprehended.  But  before  predict- 
ing success  without  reserve,  we  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
great  internal  viscera  are  sound  in  structure,  and  previously 
free  in  office  ;  otherwise  a  weak  point  lying  concealed  may 
become  a  prey  to  metastasis  and  falsify  our  most  confident 
prognostications.  When  retrocession  actually  occurs, 
there  is  no  safety  till  the  disease  is  removed.  In  such  a 
very  uncertain  complaint,  the  prognosis  as  to  duration 
should  be  very  guarded  indeed. 

§  6. — Etiology.  This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  brought 
within  a  narrow  compass,  as  little  contrariety  of  opinion 
obtains.  The  state  of  predisposition  attaches  itself  prin- 
cipally to  manhood,  and  its  developement  is  favoured  by 
irritability  or  plethora  of  the  system,  and  repetitions  of  the 
attack.  It  is  also  so  far  hereditary  as  depends  on  the 
transmission,  from  parent  to  progeny,  of  that  constitutional 
organization  which  is  most  susceptible  of  the  disease,  or 
more  likely  to  be  operated  on  by  ihe  remote  causes. 

Although  old  age  and  youth  are  generally,  they  are  not 
invariably  exempted  from  acute  rheumatism.  Dr.  Davis, 
in  his  very  valuable  report  of  infantile  diseases,  treated  at 
the  universal  dispensary,  \^Medico-Chirurgical  Journal, 
October^  1817,]  mentions  several  cases  of  well-marked  acute 
rheumatism  in  children  of  4,  5,  and  7  years  of  age.  From 
25  to  45,  however,  is  the  most  usual  period. — Tedious 
mercurial  courses,  too,  may  be  enumerated  amorjg  the 
predisposing  CAWscs  of  this  and  the  chronic  species;  while 
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corpulence  seems  a  ])rotection  from  the  former,  in  part iculat. 
Deranijement  of  function  in  the  digestive  apparatus,  by 
unliinicing  the  balaiicc  of  the  circulation  and  excitability^ 
has  often  appeared  to  predispose  to  acute  rheumatism  ; 
and  so  has  tiie  habit  of  profusely  perspiring,  -whereby  that 
important  discharge  is  rendered  more  susceptible  of  a  check, 
or  suppression,  followed,  of  course,  by  a  reaction  of  tho 
system . 

As  to  the  excitin<r  cause,  it  is  universally  alloAved  to  be 
llie  application  of  co/d,  general  or  partial,  through  the 
medium  of  a  frigid  atmosphere  alone,  or  moisture — or  both 
combined.  'J'hus  exposure  to  rapid  and  great  aerial 
transitions — wet  clothing  allowed  to  dry  on  the  surface  of 
the  body — sleeping  in  damp  sheets — standing  or  sitting  in 
a  current  of  cold  air  after  tlie  body  has  been  heated,  arc 
cwcitins;  causes  of  acute  rheumatism,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
other  diseases  in  this  variable  climate.  Finallj/^  it  maybe 
remarked,  that  in  some  rare  cases,  especially  where  the 
predisposition  is  strong,  no  ostensible  exciting  cause  can 
be  detected. 

§  7. —  Treatment.  Nothing  can  more  decisive! v  prove 
the  specific  nature  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  than  the 
opposite  modes  of  treatment  A\hicli,  to  this  hour,  prevail 
in  the  medical  world.  No  such  thing  is  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  common  inflammation.  The  exquisite  fever — 
acute  pain,  and  buffy  blood  have  induced  a  very  great 
majority  of  medical  practitioners,  from  Boerhaave  down  Xo 
the  latest  author  who  has  written  on  the  subject,  to  look  oa 
the  disease  as  a  highly  inflammatory  one,  and  consequently 
to  be  cured  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  with  Blood-letting 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  believe  that  this  is  still  the  system 
taught  in  the  Great  Northern  University  ;  at  least  tlie 
following  are  extracts  from  Dr.  Gregory's  Maimscript 
lectures  which  have  been  handed  to  me  by  a  literary  friend. 
*'  Bleeding  is  most  to  be  dej)ended  on  in  acute  rheumatism ; 
but  some  limits  are  to  be  assigned  to  it. — In  general,  two 
or  three  bleedings  are  required  ;  sometimes  four.  Sydenham 
bled  every  second  day,  for  eight  days,  abstracting  about 
ten  ounces  each  time.  Bleeding  should  not  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity,  but  by  the  strength  of  the  fever.  I  have 
taken  50  or  CO  ounces  ;  and  in  general  it  is  necessary  when 
the  pulse  is  above  100.  U^  however,  we  bleed  too  far,  the 
patient  becomes  mucii  debilitated,  and  the  disease  assumes 
a  chronic  form  and  obstinate  character.  In  many  cases  I 
have  been  obliged  to  bleed  when  1  wished  to  avoid  it, 
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Iiavin,;^  tried  every  otlier  remedy  in  vain.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  it  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
that  venesection  is  necessary  or  useful — indeed  the  advan- 
tag-es  from  this  measure  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  earliness 
of  the  application.  Leeches  are  beneficial.  The  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  -with  the  exception  of  cold,  should  be 
strictly  enjoined.  The  diet  must  be  rigidlj^  low — nothing 
Ijeyond  milk  or  vegetables — often  only  ^vater  gruel  for 
some  days." 

Jn  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Beding- 
field's  late  publication,  venesection  is  chiefly  relied  upon 
in  this  disease.  "  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  B.  "  has  been  found 
so  effectual  in  acute  rheumatism,  as  copious  venesection. 
When  20,  SO,  or  40  ounces  of  blood  have  been  taken  away, 
for  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  cases  of  the  most  violent 
description  have  been  very  speedily  cured."  Those  treated 
on  an  opposite  plan  were  slow  of  recovery,  and  metastasis 
to  the  heart  was  not  unfrequent.  Besides  venesection, 
purgatives  were  employed. 

Dr.  Parr,  in  his  London  Medical  Dictionary,  expresses 
liimself  thiis  : — "  The  experience  of  many  ages  has  estab- 
lished the  utility  of  bleeding  in  acute  rheumatism ;  and 
blood  must  be  drawn  from  a  large  orifice — in  considerable 
quantity — and  frequently  repeated.  The  severity  of  this 
evacuation,  described  under  the  article  Pleuritis^  is  not 
too  great  for  the  present  complaint,  if  the  patient  be  robust 
and  strong.  The  usual  guide  is  a  more  soft  and  slow  pulse 
-T-a  diminished  heat  and  moist  skin.^' 

A  con^derable  proportion  of  the  medical  officers  in  his 
Majesty's  Naval  Service,  with  whom  I  have  communicated, 
incline  to  the  foregoing  plan  of  practice;  and  as  the  words 
of  my  able  friend,  Mr.  Sheppard,  so  well  express  the  sen- 
timents of  this  class,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  quote  them.  "  Al- 
though the  fever  of  rheumatism  exhibits  a  modification  of 
character  distinct  from  the  pyrexia  of  other  acute  diseases  ; 
yet  I  have  not  observed  any  indications  in  iheearl^  period, 
"which  prohibit  the  general  abstraction  of  blood,  more  than 
in  other  phlegmasia  ;  and  where  the  evacuation  has  ap- 
peared to  be  injurious,  I  believe  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
late  period  of  the  a; tack  in  which  it  has  been  employed. 
I  have  uniformly  bled  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  rheu- 
matism— so  as  to  make  a  decided  impression  on  the  system. 
The  quantity  required  to  produce  this  effect  must,  of  course, 
depend  on  habitj  and  cannot  be  specified  3  but  I  have  sel?. 
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doni  abstracted  loss  than  20  ounces  at  the  first  bleeding.  I 
nevertheless  admit  that  blood-letting  has  not  the  decisive 
and  permanently  salutary  efi'ect  in  this  as  in  other  acute 
diseases,  corroborating  the  opinion  before  expressed,  that 
the  pyrexia  possesses  a  modification  of  character  different 
from  that  of  acute  diseases  in  general.  This  ^vant  of  com- 
plete success  does  not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  militate 
against  venesection  as  a  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  on 
the  contrar\ ,  although  the  disease  be  not  immediately  sub- 
dued, yet  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  essentially  controlled,  in 
degree,  by  that  remedy,  and  that  much  consequent  mischief 
is  prevented—more  especially  metastasis  to  internal  organs." 

Dr.  M'Arthur,  of  Deal,  expresses  himself  to  this  effect: 
"  I  have  not  met  with  any  circumstances  in  the  early  stage, 
or  during  the  violence  of  the  fever  of  acute  rheumatism, 
that  forbade  general  blood-letting.  In  my  own  practice 
I  have  employed  venesection;  -but  the  extent  always  de- 
pended on  the  violence  of  the  disease  and  the  habit  of  the 
patient.  In  my  own  case,  about  three  years  ago,  I  lost 
50  ounces  of  blood,  generally  and  locally,  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  and  with  tlie  most  decided  benefit. — 
I  have  sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  exceeded 
this  quantity,  and  often  been  under  it.  ISo  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  in  this,  or  in  any  other  disease  requiring 
venesection." 

Another  proportion  of  the  same  class  of  officers,  and  in 
which  I  include  myself,  adopt  a  somewhat  less  decisive 
system  of  depletion  in  acute  rheumatism — which  depletion 
is  also  confined  to  the  eai'fj/  stage  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Porter's  words  suflicicntly  express  the  sentiihents  of  this 
class.  '*  I  order  blood  to  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  without 
loss  of  time,  in  the  onset  of  acute  rheumatism — generally 
IS  or  20  ounces,  repeating  the  operation  once,  twice,  or, 
in  some  rare  cases,  thrice.  Beyond  Wns  I  seldom  go,  as 
the  cure  docs  not  seem  expedited  by  ulterior  venesections  ; 
but  to  a  certain  extent,  I  consider  blood-letting  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  patient." 

The  authority'  of  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Scudaraore  will 
be  a  sufficient  sanction  for  this  modification  of  the  depletory 
plan  of  practice.  "  On  the  first  attack  therefore,"  says 
Dr.  Aruistrong,  "  of  acute  rheumatism,  I  generally  order 
from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood  to  be  abstracted." — 
Essay  on  Typhus,  p.  206.  "  General  bleeding,^*  says 
Dr.  Scudamore,  "  is  a  remedy  of  great  importance  in  this 
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disease,  but  requiring  very  careful  management.  If  one 
of  strong  muscular  tibre  and  of  sanguineous  temperament 
be  seized  V/ith  acute  rheumatism  in  full  health,  bleeding  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  is  a  measure  of  the  ut- 
most necessity  and  value;  and  the  propriety  of  its  repe- 
tition will  be  clearly  indicated,  both  by  the  good  effects 
which  it  may  have  produced,  and  by  tlie  urgency  of  the 
subsequent  symptoms.  VV'hen  its  employment  is  proper, 
its  control  over  the  -ciolence  of  the  disease  is  more  immedi- 
ate and  effectual,  than  that  of  any  other  remedy."  2d  Ed, 
p.  536. 

^Ve  thus  see  that  the  best  practical  authorities  have  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  gene- al  bleeding  in  acute  rheumatism; 
but  as  they  almost  all  hint  at  limitation  or  restriction,  and 
universally  acknov.ledge  that  venesection  has  not  that 
happy  effect  in  this,  as  in  other  injflamn-atory  diseases,  it 
behoves  us  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  prejudice  or  partiality  for 
a  favourite  remedy,  and  examine,  with  candour,  the  state- 
ments of  a  third  class  who,  though  comparatively  small  in 
number,  are  highly  respectable  for  talents  and  practical 
knowledge.  Of  those  who  have  pnhlickli/  expressed  tlieir 
sentiments  against  general  blood-ktting,  except  in  very 
robust  constitutions,  we  may  instance  Dr.  Haygarth  and 
more  recently,  Dr.  Eateman  ;  among  the  Naval  medical 
practitioners,  Dr.  Lara,  of  Portsmouth,  does  not  bleed  in  the 
complaint  under  consideration. 

Perhaps  a  calm  and  close  survey  of  the  phenomena  in 
acute  rheumatism  may  enable  us  to  reconcile  these  contra- 
dictory practices.  We  see,  in  this  disease,  a  constitutional 
fever  accompanied  by  an  external  local  iiiflammation  of  a 
specific  nature,  affecting  a  tissue  or  series  of  tissues  nearly 
insusceptible  of  the  suppurative  process.  Now  the  fever, 
generally  speaking,  is  not  dangerous,  excepting  as  it  may 
injure  a  previously  weakened  organ,  which  is  not  often 
found  in  the  subjects  of  acute  rheumatism — and  the  local 
inflammation  is  devoid  of  danger,  excepting  when  translated 
to  an  internal  part.  Here  then  we  have  a  peculiarly  fa^ 
vourable  combination  of  fever  and  inflammation,  which, 
like  that  in  gout,  will  nine  times  out  often,  terminate  sue-, 
cessfully  under  diametrically  opposite  modes  of  treatment — 
provided  that  Nature  is  not  too  much  molested,  orthesinis- 
ter  accidents  above  mentioned  do  not  occur.  This  view  of 
the  subject  leads  us  not  to  despise,  nor  yet  too  highly  prize 
any  one  plan  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  vary  or  combing 
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them  as  circumstances  raay  require.  There  is  yet  another 
consiideration  in  favour  ot  the  Eclectic  practice.  The  same 
treatment  %vill  not  equally  succeed  in  the  pampered  citizen, 
the  pale  mechanic,  the  Aveaiher-beaten  seaman,  and  the 
florid-cheeked  peasant.  The  great  art  then — the  great 
skill  is  in  adapting  ilie  means  to  the  end  :  in  discriminating 
between  constitutions  ;  and  in  recognizing  those  times  antl 
circumstances  -^vhere  it  is  most  prudent  to  crowd  our  canvas, 
or  lie  on  our  oars. 

Puvgati-ces.  Tlie  more  minutely  we  investigate  the 
phenomena  ot  all  febrile  states  of  the  systeu),  the  more  we 
%vill  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  general 
debiliiv.  or  general  irritability  obtaining  in  them.  Vie 
shall  find  that  if  the  intellectual  functions  and  the  power  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  helozc  par,  there  is  an  ercess  of 
action  going  on  in  some  other  part  of  the  system.  We  shall 
find  a  torpor,  for  instance,  in  the  glandular  and  digestive 
ajiparatus,  ^hile  the  vascular  system,  both  of  red  and  Mhite 
fluids,  is  prcternaturallv  active — witness  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  energy  of  the  absorbents. 

I  think  this  last  phetiomenon  has  not  suliiciently  excited 
the  attention  of  the  medical  world.  We  see  a  strong  man, 
accustomed  to  live  sumptuously,  seized  with  fever,  whether 
idiopathic  or  symptomatic.  He  iramediatr^ly  ceases  to  take 
Ibod.  He  is  bled  day  after  day  ;  and  still  the  blood  is 
richly  buffed,  and  the  blo()d-ves!-els  turgid.  He  is  purged 
day  after  day  ;  and  still  the  fecal  discharges  are  fetid  and 
abnndant.  The  wondering  bve-standers  are  puzzled  to  know 
■»vhere  all  these  come  from,  when  no  food  is  taken  in  by  the 
mouth  !  But  they  little  dream  that  all  this  time,  the  paticJit 
is  feeding  on  enormous  meals  of  animal  food.  Animal  food  ? 
yes;  and  if  this  seems  incredible,  weigh  him,  both  before 
and  after  the  fever — then  calculate  the  pounds  of  fat  and 
musci-e  that  have  ]iassed  through  his  absorbent  and  circu- 
lating systems;  and  the  enigma  will  be  solved.  This 
consideration  explains  the  state  of  the  blood  and  feces — it 
explains  why  gross  and  cor])ulent  snbjects  are  more  violently 
and  dangerously  assailed  by  febrile  affections  than  their 
leaner  neighbours;  and  it  suggests  an  indication  that  is  well 
■worthy  the  attention  of  the  physician — namely,  that  of 
checking  the  actiiitf/  of  the  absorbents,  Avhich  arc  busily 
employed  in  1iea|)ing  fnel  on  the  fire  \Alnch  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  cxtingnisii.  In  what  way  this  inordinate  energy 
of  the  absorbents  is  to  be  restrained,  I  am  not,  at  presei:;. 
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prepared  to  say  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  surmise  tliat  the 
saluiary  eiFects  of  calomel,  opium,  and  antimony,  m  equaU 
izing  the  ciiculaLion  and  excitability — by  restorina^to  action 
a  host  of  torpid  secretions,  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  Ai 
all  events  it  shews  us  the  necessity  of  evacuatiojis  both 
from  the  vascular  and  cliylo-poietic  systems,  while  the  ab- 
sorbents are  breaking  down  the  richest  parts  of  the  human 
body,  and  incessantly  pouring  a  highly  animalized  and 
gtiniulating  fluid  on  the  heart  and  arteries.  Is  this  the 
process  by  which  Nature  ultimately  subdues  a  feverj  when 
the  system  is  so  far  reduced  that  no  fresh  supply  can  be 
procured  froai  the  emaciated  fabric  ?  In  accelerating  this 
reduction  by  evacuations, do  we  assist  nature  in  shortening 
the  course  of  the  fever,  or  in  preserving  vital  organs  from 
the  effects  of  inordinate  action  in  the  heart  and  vascular 
system,  when  left  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  constitu" 
tion  ?  I  am  inclined  to  answer  in  the  aliirmative  ;  but  must 
leave  the  investigation  to  those  who  have  more  time  to 
bestow  on  it»* 

To  return.  Almost  all  practitioners,  as  well  as  authors, 
recommend  cathartics  in  acute  rheumatism,  on  the  principle 
of  detracting  from  the  general  circulation  through  the 
channel  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  thus  reducing  vascular 
action.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  purgatives  in  the  great  majority  of 
febrile  diseases ;  but  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  practice  is 
attended  with  such  distress  to  the  patient  and  irritation  to 
the  inflamed  limbs,  that  I  have  long  abandoned  any  thing 
more  than  sucii  laxatives  as  will  just  procure  one  or  two 
easy  motions  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  disease, 
still  more  than  in  dysentery,  the  nearer  the  patient  can  keep 
in  perfect  quiescence,  the  better  will  he  go  through  the 
different  stadiaof  the  complaint,  and  the  shorter  will  be  its 
course.  If  the  practitioner,  however,  will  not  abstain  from 
purgatives,  the  saline  cathartics  arc  the  preferable  ones  ; 
and  if  made  to  act  on  the  kidneys  at  the  same  time,  they 
will  be  productive  of  greater  advantage. 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  lectures,  thus  expresses  himself  in 
respect  to  Purgatives  in  acute  rheumatism.     "  Purging  is 

*  Exactly  at  the  time  when  my  first  edition  appeared  [Nov.  1817]  a 
woFk  was  published  in  France  by  M.  Vialle,  in  whicli  there  is  an  astonishing 
coincidence  of  ideas  bet «  fen  the  foreigner  and  myself.  I  have  given  a 
a  condensed  translation  of  Vialle's  work  in  the  Medigo-Chirurgical  Journal 
for  July  1818 — aod  l»eg  the  professional  reader's  attention  to  the  same. 
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by  no  means  so  efficacious ;  it  is  inconvenient  and  precari- 
ous— the  advantage  does  not  compensate  for  the  irritation 
and  pain  which  it  occasions  to  the  patient  in  getting  out  of 
bed.  Nevertheless  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  soluble." — ■ 
M.  S.  Lectures. 

Emetics.  On  the  principle  above  stated,  I  would  avoid 
emetics.,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  Hajgarth, 
unless  the  stomach  were  very  unusually  loaded.  But  besides 
the  violent  action  resulting  from  this  class  of  remedies,  they 
are  objectionable  on  another  account — that  of  their  increas- 
ing perspiration  ;  and  this  leads  to — ■ 

Siidorifics.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  imitate  nature  in  those 
efforts  which  she  ap'pears  to  make  for  the  removal  of  disease. 
The  plan  of  curing  dysentery  by  purging  has  slain  its  thou- 
sands ! — Who  would  expect  to  cure  Phthisis  by  increasing 
expectoration  !  A  dr?/,  burning  skin  is  the  common  atten- 
dant on  most  febrile  affections,  and  were  we  to  take  Nature  for 
our  guide,  wc  ought  to  place  the  patient,  th  us  circumstanced, 
before  a  good  large  fire  !  So,  in  acute  rheumatism,  a  profuse 
perspiration  is  one  of  the  morbid  phenomena  of  the  disease, 
and  he  who  administers  sndorifics  internally,  or  wraps  the 
body  in  blankets  and  flannels,  acts  precisely  on  the  principle 
of  giving  salt  herrings  to  increase  the  thirst,  or  kindling  a 
large  fire  to  increase  the  heat  of  a  fevered  patient !  Those 
medicines,  for  instance,  Dover's  powder,  opium,  calomel, 
and  antimonial  powder,  &c.  which  have  acquired  reputation 
in  acute  rheumatism,  as  sudor i/ics,  probably  owe  their  good 
name  to  a  different  action — that  of  equalizing  the  balance  of 
the  circulation  and  excitability,  while  at  the  same  time,  they 
lulled  pain.  The  latest  writer  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Scudamore, 
though  he  inclines  to  "  a  moderate  relaxation  of  the  skin," 
draws  no  very  favourable  picture  of  sudorific  medicines, 
*'The  sudorific  plan  of  treatment  not  unfrequently  disappoints 
our  expectations,  so  as  to  aggravate,  rather  than  relieve  the 
symptoms.  Even  when  most  successful,  it  is  attended  with 
the  ill  effects  of  producing  much  debility,  and  increasing 
the  sensibility  ot  the  surface,  so  that  for  a  considerable 
time,  almost  any  degree  of  exposure  is  hazardous." — 
Treatise.,  p.  542. 

Mercurials,  Numerous  authorities  might  be  quoted  for 
the  great  success  which  has  attended  this  mode  of  cure.  It 
is  a  favourite  one  in  the  Navy,  and  is  that  to  which  I 
have  generally  had  recourse  myself,  after  early  and  mode- 
rate venesection.     It  is  sufficient  to  quote  one  of  the  latest 
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writers  on  the  subject — Dr.  Armstrong,  who  sa3'^s — "  On  the 
first  attack,  therefore,  of  acute  rheumatism,  I  general!  yorder 
from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood  to  be  abstracted,  then 
purge  the  patient  pretty  briskly,  for  about  two  days,  and 
afterwards  saturate  the  system  with  calomel,  combined  with 
sufficient  doses  of  opium  and  anUmony  to  allay  pain,  and 
excite  a  very  gentle  perspiration.  There  will  generally  be 
an  obvious  relief  of  symptoms,  as  soon  as  the  mouth  becomes 
tender  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  so  for  at  least  nine  or  ten 
days,  by  which  time  the  cure  will,  most  frequently  be  accom- 
plished "  "  Sume  highly  respectable  practitioners  of  mj'' 
acquaintance  are  in  the  habit  of  trusting  almost  entirely  to 
calomel  and  opium  for  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism."  207. 

I  have  so  very  generally  witnessed  the  truth  of  Dr.  Arm- 
strong's statement,  for  many  years  before  his  work  appeared, 
that  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  those  practitioners,  who  speak 
in  unfavourable  terms  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  have  never 
given  it  a  fair  trial,  or  have  viewed  the  affair  through  the 
distorting  medium  of  prejudice. 

That  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  febrile  affections,  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability  is  broken,  no  one 
'ivill  deny  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  when  the 
general  mass  of  blood  is  somewhat  reduced  by  early  vene- 
section, the  administration  of  Calomel  and  Opium,  to  the 
point  of  constitutional  impregnation,  will  prove  a  very 
€ffectual  mean  of  once  more  equalizing  the  balance.  True 
it  is,  that  there  are  some  practitioners  who  are  constantly 
complaining  of  the  injurious  effects  of  mercury  on  the  con- 
stitution, although  they  hardly  ever  employ  that  medicine  ; 
while  those  who  have  given  it  the  most  extensive  trial,  offer 
a  very  different  account.  Not  only  in  my  own  person,  but 
in  some  thousands  of  others,  I  have  invariably  observed  a 
renovated  tone  of  constitution  follow  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
however  distressing  it  might  prove  at  the  time  of  exhibition. 
I  shall  here  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Watt,  whose  character 
for  accuracy  of  observation  and  fidelity  of  detail,  is  well 
established.  "  We  are  often  told  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  mercury  on  the  constitution  ;  but  if  I  were  to  judge  by 
my  own  experience,  I  would  form  an  opposite  conclusion. 
In  cases  where  mercury  was  carried  to  such  a  length,  that 
the  patients  have  been  for  two  weeks  without  tasting  either 
meat  or  drink,  the  cure  was  most  complete  ;  and  so  far  from 
injuring  the  constitution,  the  process  appeared  to  give  new 
energy ;  and  the  most  perfect  health  has  been  the  conse- 
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qiience.  There  is  probablj'  no  other  medicine  that  affeCf^ 
the  system  so  powerfully,  in  eradicating  cither  acute  or 
chronic  ailments,  or  after  the  prudent  application  of  which, 
the  human  frame  attains  a  state  of  such  vigorous  and 
Lealthful  ejijoyment.  This  sentiment  is  not  in  unison  with 
the  anatliemas  of  some  modern  declainiers,  but  in  con- 
sonance to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  employed  this 
valuable  medicine  to  eradicate,  not  to  palliate  disease." — 
Cases  of  Diabetes. 

Inmied lately  on  the  remission  of  the  fever,  I  have  ge- 
uerally  exhibited  the  cinchona  in  substance,  to  insure  a 
complete  recovery  and  guard  against  relapse.  In  this  plan 
most  of  the  naval  medical  oBicers  agree. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  1  am  disposed  to  give  the  mercurial 
practice  thus  modified^  in  conjunction  with  rigid  abstinence 
and  cool  air,  the  preference  over  every  other,  with  which 
I  am  yet  acquainted. 

Opium.  If  there  were  no  other  proof  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  rheumatic  and  common  symptomatic  fever, 
the  diametrically  opposite  modes  of  treatment  which  almost 
eqitalli/  succeed  in  the  former,  would  be  sufticiently  con- 
vincing. Would  any  man  in  his  senses  attempt  to  treat 
Phlegmon  or  Pneumonia  with  Opium  and  Bark  ^ — Yet 
these  succeed  in  acute  rheumatism. 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  Dr.  De  Roches 
calls  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  the  exhibition  of  opium 
in  the  disease  under  consideration ;  and  relates  two  cases, 
selected  out  of  a  great  number,  to  illustrate  its  efficacy. — 
As  the  firstcase  is  short,  we  shall  condense  it  as  a  specimen. 

Mrs.  Pi  card,  aged  27,  strong  and  healthy,  was  seized  on 
the  22d  September  with  cold  shiverings,  succeeded  by  lieat, 
and  pains  in  her  knee  joints  and  wrists,  w  hich  on  the  21th 
vlien  first  seen  by  Dr.  R.  were  swelled,  red,  and  tender. — 
Thirst — pulse  106,  and  very  strong.  Has  taken  a  purgative 
yesterday.  To  take  1  \  grains  of  opium  at  bed-time,  which 
is  to  be  repeated  in  the  morning,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the 
evening.  Rarley  water  ad  libitum,  and  if  weak,  to  Iiave 
broth,  and  warm  gin  toddy.  To  lie  between  blankets. 
26th.  A  copious  sweat  broke  out  soon  after  taking  (he  first 
pill,  which  was  !;ept  np  for  36  hours  by  weak  broth  and 
toddy.  To-day,  she  feels  languid  and  giddy,  when  sitting 
up — the  joints  are  stiff;  but  neither  swelled  nor  painful. — • 
A  purgative  powder.  28th.  The  appetite  is  good,  and  the 
limbs  becoming  more  free  aod  easy — pulse  natural — sleeps 
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%eil.     She  fook  some  bark,  and  was  discharged  cured  on 
the  4th  October. 

Dr.  De  Roches  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
Heberden  in  favour  of  opium.  "  Sj/denhmniis  opio  utj 
prohibet  in  hoc  affeclu  :  pace  tamen  tanti  mcdici,  dixeriin 
dolores  sic  impime  leniri,  et  somvo  tuto  intitari.  Prcnte- 
rea,  meo  judicio,  opium  non  tantum  modo  importuni  mail 
prcesidiiim  est,  sed  mulium  confert  ad  ipsum  morbuni 
toUetidum.''^ 

But  notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  there  are  few 
practical  men  who  have  not  seen  sufficient  bad  effects  from 
opium  in  all  acute  diseases,  when  exhibited  bi/  itself,  to 
put  them  on  their  guard  against  this  practice  in  acute 
rheumatism.  Opium,  however,  in  conjunction  with  other 
medicines  which  rouse  the  secretory  and  excretory  appara- 
tus, isa  valuable  remedy  both  in  mitigating  pain  and  assist- 
ing in  equalizing  the  circulation  and  excitability.  The 
following  caution  from  Dr.  Armstrong  may  close  the  subject 
of  opiates.  "  As  the  pain  is  often  excruciating  in  this 
complaint,  I  must  warn  the  inexperienced  practitioner  not 
to  let  this  circumstance  induce  him  to  prescribe  opium  in 
very  large  or  repeated  doses  ;  for  under  such  a  procedure, 
I  have  known  some  patients  become  almost  comatose,  and 
actually  saw  two  who  had  been  forced  into  an  apoplexy 
by  the  too  free  exhibition  of  this  drug."  On  fj/phus,  p.20S. 

Hyoscyamus  I  have  found  to  be  a  better  sedative  on  the 
%vhole  than  opium.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fjve grains 
of  the  extract  with  a  grain  of  Ipecacuan,  every  four  hours, 
after  proper  evacuations  from  the  vascular  system  and 
]3owels. 

Bark.  The  flattering  colours,  in  which  Dr.  Haygarth 
pourtrayed  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, about  12  years  ago,  induced  a  great  number  of 
practitioners  to  give  it  a  trial,  in  my  own  practice  I  was 
miserably  disappointed  by  it;  at  least  in  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration recommended  by  Dr.  Haygarth;  though  I 
Lave  found  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  remissions  of  the 
rheumatic  fever,  to  fortify  against  further  accessions.  The 
foliowing  IS  Dr.  H's  plan—- 

"  After  the  stomach  aud  bowels  have  been  sufficiently 
cleansed  by  antimony,  I  have,  for  many  years,  begun  to 
order  the  powder  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  doses  of  gr.  v.  x. 
or  XV.  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours  ;  and  if  tliis  quantity 
|iad  a  salutary  eftect,  it  was  gradually  increased  to  g\\  xXj 
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:sxx,  or  xl  witli  sedulous  aflention  never  to  add  more  than 
■what  perfecdy  a<^rees.  It  ba*-  generally  been  taken  in  milkj 
mint  wat«>r,  or  the  decoction  of  bark. 

"  Another  circumstance  merits  <rreat  attention.  When 
the  rlicuinatic  fever  has  been  trenkd  by  bleeding,  leeches^ 
sudorifics,  &c.  it  is  well  known  Uiat  |iaiiis  of  the  diseased 
joints  and  muscles  often  afflict  the  patieni  for  many  months, 
or  even  years.  In  my  clinical  reports  1  find  no  instance  of 
Ihis  kind,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  the  bark  entirely 
prevents  this  cause  of  the  chronic  rheumatism  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  inflanimatory  fever, 

"  Except  mercury  in  syphilis,  there  are  few  or  perhaps 
no  examples  where  a  remedy  can  produce  such  speedy 
relief  and  perfect  recovery  in  so  formidable  a  disease.  For 
many  years  I  liave  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Peruvian  bark  has  a  much  more  powerful  effect  in  the  rheu- 
matic than  any  other  fever  ;  and  thai  it  does  not  even  cure 
an  ague  so  certainly  and  so  quickly."  Clinical  History^  Sfc. 

The  melancholy  reflexion — experientia  fallax  must  rise 
in  every  man's  mind  on  reperusing  this  passage  12  years 
after  it  was  written !  But  we  ought  never  to  forget,  that 
diseases  are  strikingly  modified  by  the  classes  of  society 
wherein  they  arc  met ;  and  that  the  same  trcatmetit  which 
may  succeed  among  "  the  higher  and  middle  ranks"  of  an 
eminent  Bath  Physician's  patients,  would  soon  thin  the  sick- 
list  of  a  country  Practitioner  by  consigning  his  patients  io 
the  care  of  the  undertaker  !*  It  is  on  this  account  also,  that 
HOSPITAL  PRACTICE  is  rarcly  applicable,  in  its  full  extent, 
to  the  miscellaneous  and  more  varied  features  of  disease  in 
private  life.  Indeed  the  most  difficult  piece  of  knowledge 
to  be  attained  by  the  physician  is — the  power  of  discri- 
mination, and  that  almost  instinctive  sagacity  which 
penetrates,  at  a  glance,  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  and 
perceives,  at  once,  the  plan  of  treatment  that  is  most  likely 
to  succeed.  It  is  said  that  to'be  a  great  poet  you  must  be 
born  one — poetanascitur,  non  fit.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  to  be  a  great  physician  you  must  be  born  with  certain 
mental  powers  and  qualities  which  "  academic  groves  and 
learned  halls"  can  never  originate  or  confer.  These  com- 
bined with  the  "  tactus  eiuditus,"  are,  of  course,  the  lot  of 
but  a  few. 

*  Does  not  Dr.  Haygarth's  admission  of  tti-elve  fatal  cases  out  of  170, 
Diili(aie  ugaiiist  liis  niotle  of  treatment  ?  I  believe  thyt  very  few  practl- 
lioiiers  have  witnessed  such  a  proportion  of  raoitality  as  Dr.  Haygartb  gives. 
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in  respect  fo  bark  in  acute  rheumatism,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  too  much  prejudice  exists  against  it,  at  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  being  too  hastily  classed  with 
other  infiaramations,  and  treated  too  much  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  certainly  has  considerable  control  over  the  com- 
plaint, if  given  in  substance  during  the  remissions  of  the 
fever,  paying  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels  and  skin.  It  is  also,  as  was  before  observed,  a  pre- 
ventive of  relapse,  if  given  at  the  conclusion  of  other  modes 
of  treatment,  and  joined  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 

"  When,  says  Dr.  M' Arthur  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  by 
blood-letting  and  intestinal  evacuations  1  have  brought  tiie 
fever  to  exhibit  evident  morning  remissions,  I  have  derived 
the  greatest  benefil  from  the  exhibition  of  the  cinchona  in 
powder,  during  the  morning  remissions  onlyi  always  omit- 
ting it  in  the  evening  exacerbations.  There  is  an  undue 
prejudice  against  this  medicine.  In  ray  own  case,  and  in 
that  of  many  others,  the  most  marked  and  good  effects  have 
resulted  from  its  administration  in  the  above  manner." 

Regimen.  Modern  experience  has  determined,  beyond 
dispute,  the  necessity  of  a  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen. — 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits  should  be 
allowed;  nor  any  food  beyond  water  gruel — vegetables — ■■ 
barley  water — toast  and  water,  or  whey. 

Particular  Method  of  Treatjnent.  A  gentleman  in  the 
West  of  England,  of  unlimited  experience,  and  who  is  well 
known  io  the  medical  world  by  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  Surgery,  has,  of  late  years,  treated 
acute  rheumatism  with  great  success,  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  his  name;  but  I 
"would  most  seriously  recommend  a  trial  of  his  plan  to  the 
profession  at  large,  in  consequence  of  the  respectabilitj'  and 
talent  of  the  source  whence  it  is  derived. 

The  iirst  step  is,  to  derobe  the  patient  of  all  flannel 
mufHings  and  warm  bed-clothes — to  cover  him  in  the 
lightest  possible  manner,  compatible  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  his  own  sensations — to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
cool  air  through  the  chamber  by  open  windows.  The  next 
thing  is  to  enjoin  absolute  quiescence.  The  patient  is  not, 
if  he  can  possibly  help  if,  to  move  a  single  voluntary 
muscle. — The  most  rigid  abstinence  is  (o  be  observed  ;  and 
the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  merely  soluble  by  gentle  and 
cooling  laxatives.  No  venesection — no  purgatives — no 
sudorifics.— Sweating  he  never  allo^^s,  if  he  can  restrain  it  = 
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In  the  atonic  stages  of  the  disease,  the  sliower  bath  accele- 
rates recovery  ;  and  in  all  cases,  it  is  the  grand  preventive 
of  relapse,  it  used  during  convalescence.  This  is  the  simple 
plan  by  Avhich  this  gentleman  has  been  in  the  habit,  tor 
several  years,  of  checking  tiiis  formidable  disease,  and  with 
a  degree  of  success  far  superior  to  that  resulting  from  any 
other  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pub- 
licity of  the  measure  w\\i  ensure  it  an  extensive  trial.  Few 
or  no  instances  of  metastasis  have  occurred  under  the  above 
lilethodus  3Ied(ndi.* 

Trcatmeiit  of  Metastasis  in  Rheumatism.  Before  en- 
tering on  the  local  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  say  a  k\y  words  on  the  Melhodus  Me- 
dendi^  in  those  cases  where  the  inflammation  recedes  from 
the  joints  or  other  external  parts,  and  attacks  an  organ  of 
vital  importance.  And  here  we  may  refer  with  confidence 
to  what  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject  in  my  translated 
work  on  gout.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  pages  114 
and  1  IS  of  this  essay,  he  will  be  convinced  that  venesection 
must  be  resorted  to  with  an  unsparing  hand,  in  translations 
of  rlieumatic  inflammation.  But  while  we  reduce  the  whole 
system  by  this  measure,  the  cases  brought  forward,  and 
particularly  those  by  Dr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
[p.  1 14  and  1^4]  impress  us  with  an  important  indication, 
viz.  that  venesection  alone,  however  energetically  employed, 
v/ill  not  be  sufhcient.  In  such  distressing  and  dangerous 
eases,  we  must  endeavour  to  re-excite  the  external  inflam- 
mation by  every  possible  means.  Blisters,  sinapisms, 
scalding  water,  or  volatile  alkali,  should  be  applied,  not  only 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  organ  affected  ;  but  to  all  the  joints 
which  the  disease  had  previously  invaded  ;  and  when  we 
have  elicited  the  inflammatory  action  to  the  surface,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  keep  it  there  by  coiinter-irritants,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  while  bark  is  exiiibited  internally  to  fortify 
against  relapse. 

Local  Treatment,  Cold.  There  are  some  Naval  prac- 
titioners who  emj)loy  cold  externally  in  acute  rheumatism. 
Dr.  M'Arthur,  of  Deal  Hospital,  has  used  it  with  advantage. 
Dr.  Porter,  of  Bristol,  "  directs  refrigerating  applications 

*  Since  tlie  above  was  printed  oft',  I  have  had  some  farther  coiniiiunica- 
tion  oil  the  subject,  with  my  fiiciul  Dr.  Dickson  of  Clifton,  to  whom  1  ov\e 
I  lie  above  inronnaiioii  ;  and  as  I  am  anxious  liiat  the  plan  of  treatment  in 
question,  should  not  lo»e  force  by  its  anuwjmous  character,  1  venture,  on 
my  o«n  respoDtibiiitv,  to  say  thai  the  geutleuiau  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Bajnlou 
of  Briitol.  " 
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so  as  to  abate  pnin  in  any  part,  when  violent — but  does  not 
continue  them  soasto  remove  itentirelj,  because  lie  cannot 
tell  where  the  peculiar  local  irritation  may  translate  itself, 
and  he  believes  it  must  subsist  somewhere^  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  disease,  until  the  constitutional  pyrexia  has  run 
its  course."  Dr.  Lara,  of  Portsmouth,  is  in  the  habit  of 
employing  cold  applications  locally,  "  during  the  stage  of 
tumefaction,  heat,  and  redness;"  afterwards  he  directs 
some  gently  stimulating  liniment. 

It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  topical  application 
o^  cold  in  rheumatism  (with  tiie  exception  of  cool  air)  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  all  those  restrictions  so  judiciously  laid 
down  hy  M.  Guilbert,  in  the  work  on  gout  already  alluded 
to.  Frigid  applications  themselves,  unless  persevered 
in  with  an  intensity  of  force  that  may  often  endanger  trans= 
latioHj  are  apt  to  occasion  a  reaclion  in  the  parts  that 
ultimately  aggravates,  instead  of  lessening,  the  local  inflam- 
mation.    This  is  a  remark  that  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 

I  may  here  refer  the  reader  to  page  120,  for  a  warning 
against  stimulatbig  applications  to  the  inflamed  joints  in 
acute  rheumatism,  I  know  not  upon  what  ground  their 
employment  can  be  sanctioned.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  I, 
think  no  one  will  doubt  their  injurious  effects. 

Tepid  and  Evaporating  Lotions,  These  are  far  preferable 
to  the  foregoing ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  equally  efficacious 
and  much  less  dangerous.  P'or  some  years,  while  serving 
in  a  situation  where  acute  rheumatism  was  very  prevalent^ 
I  employed  clothes  dipped  in  tepid  liquor  ammonice  ace-- 
talis ^  and  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  evaporation  over  the 
inflamed  joints,  with  great  solace  to  the  patient,  and,  I  think 
advantage  to  the  disease.  Dr.  Scndamore  expresses  himself 
thus  : — "  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention,  with  earnest  recommen- 
dation, the  constant  employment  of  the  tepid  evaporating 
lotion  [one  part  of  spirit  to  three  of  camphor  mixture]  to 
tlie  inflamed  parts.  The  good  effects  of  this  remedy, 
judiciously  conducted,  are  often  truly  surprising."     549. 

Local  Bleeding.  This  is  often  useful  *,  and,  for  obvious 
reasons,  can  only  be  done  by  leeches.  There  are  no  other 
topical  remedies  than  the  above,  ^ivhich  can  be  recommended 
in  acute  rheumatism,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  those  dangerous 
metastases  or  translations  which  have  been  already  investi- 
gated. 

Prexicntion  of  Rheumatism.  This  may  be  considered 
In  a  twofold  view — Habituation  to  the  cause,  and  counter- 
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action  of  the  effect.  The  first  is  by  far  the  best ;  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  early  begun,  and  long  continued.  The  second 
is  most  appropriate  for  invalids,  and  those  whose  consti- 
tutions havebeeu  impaired  by  repeated  assaulfsof  the  disease. 

Habituation.  Sudde7i  at)}iospherical  tra?isitionSy  and 
the  aj)plication  of  wet  when  the  body  is  lieated,  are  well 
known  to  be  the  grand  exciting  causes  of  rlieumatism. — 
Now  reason,  as  well  as  observation  points  out  to  us,  that  if 
Tve  earlj/  accustom  ourselves  to  bear  these  rapid  aerial  vicis- 
situdes, we  shall  thereliy  defy  their  influence.  This  is 
assuredly  to  be  done  by  a  lighter  and  more  uniform  sj/stem 
of  clothing,  from  youth  upwards.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  dash  out  with  light  vestments  in  a  cold  and 
wet  day,  or  night ;  but  that  in  Summer  our  dress  should  be 
warmer,  in  Winter,  lighter  than  it  now  is. 

Another  mean  of  habituation  is  by  early  and  steadily 
subjecting  ourselves  to  artificial  transitions  of  temperature 
on  the  surface,  through  the  medium  of  the  cold  bath — par- 
ticularly the  shower  bath.  If  this  dare  not  be  ventured  on, 
we  should  sponge  tlie  more  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  as 
the  head,  face,  breast,  and  fore-arms,  every  morning  with 
co/r/ water;  while  the  feet  and  legs  may  be  sponged  with 
water  from  which  the  chill  is  taken,  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  warm  water.  This  plan  is  the  safest  for 
adult  age,  and  valetudinary  constitution. 

Counteraction  can  only  be  elfccted  by  warm  clothings 
particularly  flannels  next  the  skin,  during  the  greater  part, 
or  whole  of  the  ^ear.  And  as  every  thing  which  deranges 
the  functions  of  internal  organs,  deranges,  by  association, 
those  of  the  skin,  it  is  evident  that  those  disposed  to  rheu- 
matism must  study  the  general  rules  of  preserving  health, 
as  well  as  those  particular  rules  more  immediately  neces- 
sary for  the  prevention  of  their  peculiar  affliction. 
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AT  is  by  no  means  certain  that  acute  i-heumatisra  shall 
have  preceded  chronic ; — no  more  than  that  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  should  always  precede  chronic  diseases 
of  that  organ.  Moreover,  the  acute  and  chronic  species 
are  not  unfrequently  so  blended,  that  the  most  accurate 
iiosologist  is  unable  to  draw  the  precise  line  of  demarca- 
tion. It  isj  in  fact,  here,  as  in  hepatitis — one  part  will  be 
in  a  state  of  acute,  another  of  sub-acute,  and  a  third  of 
chronic  inflammatory  action,  with  a  corresponding  melange 
of  contra-indications !  But  this  is  no  argument  against 
Nosologi/^  which  is  as  necessary  in  medicine,  as  charts  iu 
navigation.  There  may  be  errors  in  both,  which  time  and 
observation  are  constantlj  erasing ;  nay  more — there  may 
be  shifting  sands  which  defy  all  description  or  calculation  ; 
but  still  the  grand  features  of  a  disease,  and  the  great  head- 
lands of  a  chart  are  substantially  and  sufliciently  correct 
for  the  diagnosis  of  the  physician  and  the  course  of  the 
mariner. 

§  1. — Symptomatology,  This  need  not  detain  us  long, 
since  the  disease  is,  unfortunately,  too  familiar,  both  to  the 
patient  and  practitioner.  Pain  and  stilTness  in  the  joints 
and  limbs,  aggravated  by  motion — torpor  —  coldness — ■ 
occasional  tenderness  in  the  integuments,  particularly  in  the 
tract  of  the  principal  nerves, — softness  and  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  are  the  usual  symptoms.  All  these  affections  are 
greatly  influenced  by  atmospherical  transitions — whether 
of  temperature,  density^  or  humidity — so  much  so,  that 
rheumatic  patients  are  often  compared  to  weather  glasses, 
so  accurately  do  they  feel  the  approaching  vicissitude. 
The  pains  are  generally  relieved  by  warmth,  and  aggra- 
vated by  cold.  The  affected  limbs  feel  dry  and  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  are  not  easily  made  to  perspire.  Noctur- 
nal exasperations  of  the  pains  are  very  common  ;  and  are 
often  accompanied  by  sensations  of  pricking,  burning, 
piercing,  and  shooting  in  the  line  of  the  great  nerves  or 
muscles.  These  symptoms,  however,  vary  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  or  tissue  principally  affected.     The 
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general  healtli  suffers — the  digestive  organs  are  deranged, 
and  then  seem  to  react  on  the  external  complaint — some- 
times this  derangement  of  function  in  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus appears  to  be  a  primary  cause,  or  at  least  to  occasion 
a  strong  predisposition  to  rheumatism — at  others,  to  result 
from  sympathy  vvitli  the  surface — extension  of  irritation — • 
or  the  want  of  natural  rest  at  night.  The  deleterious  effects 
of  this  htfit,  on  the  digestive  organs,  are  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  in  tiie  tvoafment  of  diseases. 

§  2. — Pathoiogt/.  Wirious  are  the  speculations  respect- 
ing the  original  seat  and  nature  of  chronic  rheumatism. 
I  say  the  original  seat,  for  in  its  progress — and  particularly 
in  its  sequela^,  it  affects  like  gout,  a  variety  of  tissues. 
The  most  probable  conjecture,  [for  it  has  never  been  de- 
monstrated] is,  that  rheumatism  jjrimariij/  affects  the  ziihtte 
fibi'OKs  tissues  interspersed  between  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
entering  into  the  composition  of  ligaments,  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons, neurileni£e,  &c.  Dr.  Scudamore,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  gives  a  dissection  performed  at  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  on  a  subject  supposed  to  be  rheumatic.  If  the 
reader  ^vill  turn  to  my  translated  Essay  on  Gout,  §  30,  he 
•will  find  tliat  precisely/  the  sa7ne  morbid  appearances  pre- 
sented themselves  in  a  man  who  died  in  the  middle  of  a 
dreadful  paroxysm  of  gout.  This  circumstance  proves  one 
of  two  things — either  that  the  man  who  died  at  Bartholo- 
mew's was  7iot  affected  with  rheumatism  ;  or  that  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  rheumatism  and  gout  is  the  same. 

The  more  obvious  sequelae  of  chronic  rheumatism  are, 
enlargements  of  the  Bursa3  Mucosa^,  sometimes  hard  and 
unyielding — sometimes  elastic — sometimes  soft,  with  a  ge- 
latinous feel.  The  aponeuroses  of  the  muscles  become 
thickened — the  muscles  extenuated — the  tendons  knotty 
and  indurated — the  ligaments  rigid.  The  synovial  raera-» 
branes  themselves  become  ultimately  diseased,  with  effu- 
sions into  the  cavities  of  the  articulations.  That  the  nerves 
suffer,  either  in  themselves,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
neurilema,  is  highl}-  probable — nay  almost  certain,  from 
the  degree  of  pain — loss  of  muscular  power,  and  semi- 
paralytic  state  of  the  parts. 

Of  the  nature  of  chronic  rheumatism  we  know  as  little  as 
of  the  nature  of  other  diseases.  The  inflammation  is  some- 
times passive,  sometimes  active — often  both,  in  one  and 
the  same  limb.  That  there  are,  generally  speaking,  a  loss 
of  tone,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  extreme  vessels,  in  rhcuma* 
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tic  parts,  we  may  pretty  safely  conclude,  not  only  from  tbe 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  but  from  the  modes  of  cure 
\yhich  have  given  most  relief. 

§  3. — Treatment.  Rheumatism,  like  gout,  has  its  al- 
most innumerable  host  of  remedies — a  sure  proof  of  obdu- 
racy on  one  side  and  inefficacy  on  the  other !  Yet  as 
considerable  relief,  if  not  a  permanent  cure,  maybe  often 
obtained  from  medicine ;  and  as  varieties  in  cause,  and 
constitution,  together  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  disease^ 
force  us  to  frequently  shift  our  ground  in  the  treatment,  a 
concise  expose  of  the  principal  remedies,  now  in  use,  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

Before  entering  on  the  cure  of  Chronic  Rheumatism,  the 
practitioner  should  make  particular  enquiries  into  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  as  upon  them  ought  to  turn  a  con- 
siderable modification  of  the  treatment.  Viz. — 'Ist.  The 
age,  temperament,  modes  of  life  in  respect  to  diet,  drink, 
clothings  occupation,  &c.  of  the  patient.  2nd.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  exciting  causes  have  been  applied  ;  and 
the  state  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  digestive  organs, 
at  the  time  of  their  application.  Sd.  The  structure  and 
functions  of  the  parts  attacked  with  the  disease. 

Internal  Remedies.  Of  these,  calomel,  opiiim^  and  an^ 
iimonial  pozcder,  or  ipecacuan^  taken  in  small  doses  till  the 
mouth  is  a  litile  sore,  and  kept  at  that  point  for  some 
■weeks  ;  following  up  the  plan  by  Peruvian  bark,  and  pro- 
per external  applications,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
extensively  beneficial.  I  know  some  gentlemen  who  ^i\e 
a  preference  to  the  Oxymuriate  of  Mercuri/^  in  doses  of  one- 
fourth,  one-sisth,  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  every  night. — 
Tho.  Arseniaie  of  Potash  is  another  internal  medicine  of 
very  considerable  power,  and  it  may  be  given  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  generally  done,  without  the  smallest 
danger.  It  is  always  best,  however,  to  begin  with  5  or  6 
drops  thrice  a  day  ;  increasing  it  to  8  or  10.  The  TinC" 
tura  L,yitcd  is  often  useful  in  combination  with  the  Fowler '§ 
solution. 

Guaiacum,  either  in  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
niated  tincture,  is  still  employed  by  many  respectable  prac= 
titioners. 

The  Oil  of  Turpentine^  in  doses  of  one  drachm,  twice 
a  day,  has,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paddock, 
jeraoved  obstinate  chronic  rheumatic  affections  which 
TVGuld  not  yield  to  any  other  means. 
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Although  more  than  sixfj/'galhns  of  Ling-Iivcr  oil  have 
been  amiually  swallowed,  for  50  jcars  past,  in  the  Manches-? 
terlnfirniar}' alone,  yet  its  horribly  nauseous  taste  will  never 
permit  its  general  use  in  private  practice. 

The  Decoction  of  the  TFoods,  or  compound  decoction 
of  Sarsaparilla  according  to  the  disj)ensatories,  about  a  pint 
in  the  day,  with  a  periodical  purgative  of  Calomel,  Scam- 
jnony,  and  pulp  of  tamarind,  twice  a  week,  has  been  much 
employed  in  Portsmouth  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  in 
consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Vance  of  Haslar 
Hospital,  who  prescribes  this  remedy  very  extensively,  and 
certainly  with  much  success,  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases 
dependant  on,  or  connected  with,  derangements  in  the 
digestive  organs.  I  have  seen  such  decided  benefit  result 
from  this  plan  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  where  no  syphilitic  taint  could  be  suspected,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  strongly  recommending  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  profession  at  large.  It  has  been  lately — indeed  long, 
the  fashion  to  look  on  the  decoction  in  question,  as  nearly 
inert;  and  I  myself  was  prejudiced  against  it;  but  on 
farther  trial,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  valuable  remedy. 
The  purgative  medicines,  no  doubt,  had  a  great  share  in 
the  cures,  but  still  they  did  not  succeed  so  well  without  the 
decoction.  When  the  decoction  caimot  be  taken,  two 
scruples  or  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of  sarsaparilla  may  be 
jjiven  thrice  a  day,  as  a  substitute.  The  form  of  the 
Eieciuar}'  is  this.  Calomel  one  scruple,  powdered  scam- 
mony  two  scruples,  pulp  of  tamarind  one  ounce;  about  an 
righth  part  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  at  breakfast  time, 
twice  a  week.*  According  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bed- 
ingfield,  calomel,  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  twice  a  week, 
has  succeeded  in  rheumatic  cases  that  resisted  every  other 
method.  He  never  saw  any  ill  ell'ccts  result  from  the 
largeness  of  the  dose. 

Among  Seamen,  tliat  species  of  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
denominated  Lumbago,  is  extremely  prevalent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loins  being  frequently  exposed  to  wet  and 
cold,  while  they  arc  bending  over  the  yards,  at  which 
times  their  sli^rt  jackets  are  no  defence.  No  medicine  has 
in  my  practice  proved  so  efficacious  as  Peruvian  bark, 

*  This  is  Dr.  Vance's  formula  ;  hut  it  possesses  no  superiority  over  the 
form  of  purgative  pills  rrroin mended  at  pap:e  80,  and  upon  tlie  whole, 
i  think  the  night  the  best  time  to  take  an  opening  jncdiciue  of  this  kicd 
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baleen  in  substance  three  or  four  times  a  day,  with  a  tight 
and  broad  tlanncl  belt  round  the  parts.  In  tlie  other  and 
more  common  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism,  I  have  also 
found  considerable  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  bark,  with  or 
without  mineral  acids;  but  always  in  conjunction  with 
external  means.  "There  is  a  variety  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism (says  Dr.  M'Arthur  in  a  letter  to  the  author)  attended 
by  profuse  perspirations,  not  unfrequent  in  the  West  Indie?, 
and  which  1  have  also  met  with  in  this  country.  In 
such  cases,  medicines  determining  to  the  surface  arc  sure 
to  perpetuate  the  disease.  The  tirst  step  towards  a  cure, 
is  to  lessen  this  determination  to  the  skin  ;  and  I  have 
found  nothing  more  effectual  than  the  cinchona  with  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acid.  When  this  variety  occurs  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  change  of  climate  becomes  often  indis- 
pensible — the  cold  alone  being  frequently  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  recovery.  I  may  here  remark  that  it  is  necessary 
to  repress  tlie  perspiration,  whicii  so  generally  attends  the 
acute  species  of  the  disease,  before  we  can  effect  a  cure." 
The  coincidence  of  this  last  observation  with  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Baynton  of  Bristol,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  may  probably  be  enrolled 
Exercise  so  as  to  produce  prof  use  perspiration^^?,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Marcet  intheSd  vol.  of  the  Med.  Ch.  Transactions. 
This  gentleman,  who  cured  himself  of  a  violent  sciatica  by 
this  mean,  took  the  liint  from  a  Newmarket  plan  of  curing 
horses  of  rheumatism  by  sweating  them  in  body  clothes. — 
Next  to  his  skin  he  wore  stockings,  drawers,  and  shirt,  all 
of  fleecy  hosiery.  Over  these  he  put  one,  two,  or  three 
pair  of  flannel  drawers — the  same  number  of  flannel  waist- 
coats, and  round  his  hips  and  loins,  six  yards  of  thick  flan- 
nel ;  making,  besides  the  drawers  and  waistcoats,  eight 
tliicknesses  of  flannel  on  the  chief  seat  of  the  pain,  and  the 
origin  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  Over  these  he  wore  warm  pan- 
taloons and  a  great  coat.  With  these  a  walk  ofone  or  two 
miles  generally  brought  out  a  profuse  perspiration.  On 
returning  home,  he  threw  ofl'his  wet,  and  put  on  dry,  and 
■well  aired  flannels— then  lay  down  on  a  bed  not  warmed. 
This  plan  proved  successful,  and  was  not  productive  of 
emaciation  or  any  other  consequence  injurious  to  his  health. 

External  Remedies,  The  best  mode  of  internal  treat- 
ment will  rarely  succeed  without  external  means.  At  the 
head  of  this  class  we  may  place  ihe  vapour  h^Wi  :  and  next 
the  tepid  or  warm  bath.     Joints  may  be  exposed  to  the 
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vapour  issuing  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  in  -svbich  Avater  is 
boiling;  and,  during  this  operation,  they  may  be  dili- 
gently rubbed  with  some  such  liniment  as  the  foMowing  : — 
soap  liniment,  two  ounces,  liquor  of  ammonia,  tincture  ot 
lyfta,  tincture  of  opium,  of  each  two  drachms,  camphor  a 
drachm. 

But  in  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  where  the  ligaments 
and  membranes  of  the  joints  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
pain,  local  abstractions  of  blood,  by  leeches  or  scarifica- 
tions, should  precede  all  other  means.  A  drain,  by  re- 
peated blisters,  caustic  issues,  or  a  seton,  would  next  be 
extremely  serviceable,  where  the  patient  is  wise  enough  to 
submit  to  a  lemporari/,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  or 
removing  a  permanent  evil.  Electricity  is  a  valuable  re- 
med}'^  in  this  disease. 

Friction^  Percussion ,  Compression,  S^c.  The  atony  and 
languid  circulation  of  rlieumatic  parts  must  have,  time  im- 
memorial, suggested //7c//o«  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.  In 
India  and  China,  percussion  and  compression  have  been 
applied  in  the  removal  of  rheumatic  and  other  pains  for 
ages.  I  have  myself  seen  the  Chinese  and  Hindostannees 
practise  these  means  in  various  ways  ;  and  about  thirly 
years  ago,  the  Oriental  instruments  were  introduced  into 
Haslar  Hospital,  and  used  (here  for  more  than  a  year,  with 
advantage.  The  practice  dropped,  however,  in  consequence 
of  those  ludicrous  ideas  which  are  inseparably  attached  to 
the  process  of  beating,  squeezing,  and  shampooing,  in  this 
country  at  least.  Drawings  of  the  Indian  iiistruraenls  may 
be  seen  in  the  Sd  vol.  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Journal, 
pige  109. 

Mr.  John  Li vingston, Surgeon  of  theCirencesterlndiaman, 
published,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  "some  observations 
on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Compression  by  the  tour- 
niquet, in  the  removal  of  rheumatic  pains,"  iji  which  he 
says  that  he  has,  "  in  a  number  of  instances,  been  able  to  give 
tihnost  inuuediate  relief  to  men  labouring  under  a  painful 
disease.^^  More  lately  Dr.  Balfour  has  proposed  percussion, 
compression,  and  tight  bandages,  on,  as  he  says,  entire  nezo 
principles.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  friction,  or  sliampooing,  succeeded  by  very 
tight  and  evenly  applied  bandages,  may  be  very  usefully 
employed — indeed  1  have  witnessed  unequivocally  good 
cfiects  from  the  plan  ,•  but  very  far  short,  as  usual,  of  those 
related  by  the  proposer.  There  is  a  Surgeon-Apothecary  not 
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a  iholisand  miles  from  a  small  country  town  in  Kent,  wLo  is 
rapidly  amassing  a  fortune  by  the  indiscriminate  applicatioa 
of  a  stimulatinii;  plaster  all  round  the  rheumatic  limb  or 
pained  part.  It  appears  to  be  some  kind  of  pitcJ)  plaster 
with  tartar  emetic,  as  it  brings  out  a  crop  of  pustules,  and 
puts  the  patient  to  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  when  the 
plaster  is  removed.  Success,  however,  very  generally 
attends  the  process  ;  and  tlie  reputation  of  a  Cooper  or  an 
Abernethyshrinks into  nonghtbefore  this  village Esculapius. 
Of  this  gentlemen's  dlscriminalion  I  cannot  say  much  after 
seeing  the  marks  of  Use  infaUiable  Diacatholicon'^  on  the 
scrofulous  elbow  joint  of  a  lady,  whose  case  was  pronounced 
Rheitmatic !  Tliere  arc  other  men,  however,  who  stand 
still  higher  on  the  "  rolls  of  fame,"  whose  Diacaiholicons 
never  vary,  whatever  be  the  name  or  nature  of  the  disease  ! 

Lastly,  I  would  recommend,  as  perhaps  the  most  power- 
fill  external  means  of  all,  the  shoicer  balh,with  subsequent 
friction,  and  warm  clothing.  This  will  be  found,  not  only 
a  successful  mean  of  cz^re,  but  by  far  the  most  effectual 
preventive  of  chronic  rheumatism. 

*  "  The  Diacatholicon  was  a  universal  medicine,  that  was  supposed  t© 
purge  away  all  the  peccant  humours."      The  GuWs  Hurndook,  p.  53. 
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Section  IX. — It  is  not  my  intention  to  include  in  tliis 
section  what  are  called  the  Sj/mpto77iutic  fevers — nor  the 
various  eruptive  fevers,  as  small  pox,  measles,  &c.  The 
nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  these,  occasion  little  dis- 
cussion among  the  faculty,  and  are  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, even  by  the  tyros  of  the  profession.  It  is  to  the 
subject  of  FEVER,  strictly  so  called,  that  I  shall  confine 
ray  observations  :  and  trite  and  exhausted  as  the  theme  may 
appear,  I  hope  still  to  render  it,  in  some  measure,  interesting. 
If  I  have  omitted  the  adjective  "  idiopathic  "  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  fever  as  in  all  cases  dependant  on  topical 
inflammation  or  congestion  ;  but  because  I  wish  to  avoid  a 
"  war  of  words  "  about  an  abstract  terra.  Some  late  writings, 
and  particularly  Dr.  Chitterbuck's  Essay,  have  divided  the 
medical  world  in  opinion,  a  very  considerable  portion 
subscribing  to  the  Doctor's  theory.  There  is  still,  however, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  old  doctrine 
that  fever  may  originate,  and  even  proceed  some  way  in  its 
course,  without  local  inflammation — or  those  topical  affec- 
tions which  maybe  considered  analogous  to,  or  synonymous 
■with  local  inflammation. 

Siibsect.  1 . — Etiology.  Contrary  to  the  usual  mode  of 
proceeding,  before  entering  on  the  nature  of  fever  itself,  I 
shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  of  this  wonderful 
disease.  By  systematic  writers  these  have  been  divided 
into  remote  and  proximate  ;  but  the  latter  being  the  actual 
state  of  the  disease,  will  not  yet  come  under  consideration. 
The  remote  causes  are  subdivided  into  predisponent  and 
exciting.  Tlie  predisponent,  however,  often  become  the 
exciting,  and  the  exciting  the  predisponent  causes,  as  the 
following  example  will  illustrate.  Two  labourers  set  out 
from  London,  in  the  summer  or  autumn;  to  work  in  the  fens 
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m  Linoolnshire.  The  one  is  a  sober  man,  the  other  a 
drunkard.  The  latter  is  attacked  with  intermittent  fever, 
while  the  former,  though  equally  exposed,  escapes.  Here 
inebriety  is  evidently  the  predisposing,  and  marsh  miasma 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  But  the  sober  man 
having  returned  to  London  in  the  winter,  commits  a 
debauch,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  is  seized  with 
ague.  Here,  on  the  other  hand  the  latent  miasma  becomes 
the  predisposing,  and  drunkenness  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
fever.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  may  help  to 
explain  more  than  at  first  sight  might  be  expected. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  the  two  great  exciting 
causes  of  fever  are  human  and  marsh  Effluvia;  while 
the  predisposing  causes  are  almost  innumerable.  The 
more  prominent,  however,  are,  plethora — inanition  from 
excessive  evacuations — the  depressing  passions — excess, 
whether  in  eating,  drinking,  gratification  of  the  sensual 
passions — mental  or  corporeal  exertions — extremes  of  at- 
mospheric heat  and  cold,  especially  alternations  of  these 
or  of  heat  and  moisture — sol-lunar  influence. 

Now  experience  has  determined,  that  of  the  foregoing 
and  many  other  predisponent  causes,  any  one  (excepting 
perhaps  the  last,)  will,  when  in  a  very  high  degree,  induce 
fever  without  the  assistance  of  any  other.  If  this  be  the 
case,  then,  it  is  a  natural  and  just  inference  that  the  opera- 
tion of  marsh  and  human  effluvia  on  the  human  frame 
bears  a  very  considerable  analogy  to  the  operation  of  those 
causes  enumerated  as  generally  predisposing  to,  but  some- 
times actually  exciting  fever.  This  may  give  us  a  clue 
to  assist  in  unravelling  the  ralio  si/mptomatiim  hereafter ; 
but  before  entering  on  the  effects,  we  shall  say  something 
of  the  causes  themselves. 

Siibsect.  2. — Human  Effluvium  or  Contagion.  The 
existence  of  this  febrile  miasm  as  the  cause  of  fever  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  since 
Hippocrates  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  the  strict  prohibi- 
tions against  contact  with  unclean  or  diseased  persons 
recorded  in  the  Mosaic  code,  do  not  seem  directed  against 
febrile,  but  chronic  or  local  infection — probably  against 
cutaneous  or  genital  defoedations.  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  Pliny,  when  describing  the  progress  of  an  endemic 
fever,  apparently  solves  a  question  which,  to  this  moment, 
gives  rise  to  the  most  violent  altercations — namely,  whether 
«mdemic  fevers  ever  become  contagious  ?  '•  Et  primo 
temporis  ac  loci  vitio,  et  segri  erant^j  et  moriebantur :  postea^ 
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curatio  ipsa  ct  conlactus  apgrofiim  vulgabat  morbos."  Lib. 
XXV,  ch.  26.     But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Notwithstanding  the  exertions  ot  Dr.  Bancroft  and  some 
others  to  invalidate  certain  testimonies  respecting  the  gene-* 
Nation  of  contagious  effluvium,  facts  too  stubborn  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  brush  of  sophistry  attest  that  the  efiluvium 
issuing  from  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  human  beings  con- 
fined too  closely,  whether  in  a  state  of  health  or  disease,  will 
occasionally  produce  a  contagion  which  is  capable  not  only 
of  exciting  fever  among  those  so  confined,  but  of  propa- 
gating itself  afterwards  from  them  to  others. 

Setting  aside  the  testimonies  of  Bacon,  Lind,  Pringle, 
and  others,  the  transports  which  received  and  conveyed 
home  the  wretched  remnant  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army  after 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  aflbrded  the  most  deceive  and  melan- 
choly proofs  that  bodies  of  men  confined  close  together  be- 
tween the  decks  of  a  ship  in  stormy  weather,  will  soon 
become  sickly,  and  that  their  diseases  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  nurses  and  others,  after  they  are  landed, 
washed,  and  placed  in  the  most  clean  and  airy  hospitals. 
It  will  hardly  be  contended  that  these  men  could  have 
carried  any  infection  on  board,  either  in  their  persons  or 
clothes,  after  a  rapid  retreat,  during  which,  almost  every 
stitch  of  garment  was  washed  from  their  backs  by  the  in- 
cessant rains.  A  dreadful  and  sanguinary  battle  at  the 
water's  edge,  f^ave  them  no  lime  to  contract  infection  or 
even  clothe  themselves  at  Corunna.  They  precipitated 
themselves  tumultuously,  naked,  exhausted,  and  wounded, 
into  the  first  vessels  that  came  in  their  way,  and  were  there 
crowded  from  choice  or  necessity  during  a  cold,  wet,  and 
tempestuous  passage  across  tlie  bay  of  Biscay.  On  this 
passage  a  most  fatal  typhoid  fever  broke  out,  which  spread 
far  and  wide  among  the  nurses  and  medical  attendants  of 
the  hospitals  in  England  where  they  were  landed.  They 
embarked  indeed  with  an  unusual  degree  of  predisposition 
to  disease,  arising  from  excessive  fatigue — chagrin — expo- 
sure to  the  elements  by  day  and  night — nakedness — want — 
occasional  inebriety — insubordination,  and  last  of  all — ex- 
haustion after  a  tremendous  conflict  that  closed  this  disas- 
trous retreat.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  however,  that  a 
particle  offomitesor  the  matter  of  contagion  could  exist 
among  them  at  the  moment  of  tiieir  embarkation  ;  and  it 
was  too  fatally  proved  that  every  transport  exhibited  a  most 
destructive  focus  of  infectious  fever  before  they  reached 
iMigland.     I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  (his  point  because 
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ii  bears  upon  questions  that  are  now  agitating  tbe  public 
ininil ;  and  because  Time's  telescope  cannot  be  inverted 
here  as  it  has  been  on  other  occasions,  nor  facts  be  denied 
that  are  so  recent  in  the  memory  of  thousands  now  alive. 
Within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  written,  the  greater  part  of  a  family  fell 
sacrifices  to  the  effects  of  fomites  that  lurked  in  a  blanket 
purchased  from  one  of  these  soldiers  after  their  return  from 
Corn  una ! 

It  is  not  so  well  ascertained  that  the  effluvia  from  dead 
animal  matters  alone  will  generate  a  contagious  disease  ;  at 
least  it  has  been  fashionable  to  deny  such  an  occurrence 
since  Dr.  Bancroft's  publication.  But  there  are  not  wanting 
respectable  testimonies  in  the  affirmative ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  very  incredible  that  offensive  exhalations  from  large 
masses  of  putrefjing  animal  matters  should^  under  certain 
circumstances  produce  fever,  as  related  by  Forestus  and 
Senac.  The  late  fatal  fever  at  Cambridge  appears  to  have 
been  of  local  origin  at  first,  but  propagated  by  infectioa 
afterwards. 

Of  what  this  contagious  matter  consists,  we  are  totally 
ignorant,  as  it  is  perfectly  incognizable  by  the  senses,  and 
incapable  of  being  submitted  to  chemical  analysis.  Many 
people  have  declared  that  they  felt  an  indescribable  taste  in 
their  mouths,  and  sensation  over  their  frames,  together  with 
a  peculiar  odour  impressed  on  their  olfactories,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  imbibing  the  poison  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
whether  these  were  produced  by  the  contagion  itself,  or  by 
any  effluvium  accompanying  or  conveying  it. 

With  the  laws  which  govern  contagion,  we  are  fortunately 
better  acquainted.  It  doe.s  i\ot  appear  to  be  much  under 
the  control  of  the  seasons,  since  a  full  dose  of  it  will  produce 
the  specific  effect  at  any  time  of  the  year.  As  warm  air 
causes  a  greater  exhalation  from  bodies,  it  might,  a  priori 
have  been  espected  that  this  contagion  would  spread  most 
in  the  summer  ;  and  the  popular  opinion  to  this  day  is, 
that  hot  weather  is  prejudicial  to  patients  labouring  under 
typhoid  fevers.  \Ye  find,  however,  that  it  is  in  winter  that 
these  diseases  are  most  prevalent.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
simply  this  i — the  freer  ventilation  of  summer  dilutes  and 
dissipates  the  exhalations  from  the  sick,  rendering  them 
innocuous  ;  while  the  confined  air  of  small  apartments 
among  the  poor,  in  winter,  tends  to  condense,  as  it  were,  the 
|ebrific  effluvia^  and  embue  the  bedding,  &c.  of  the  sicl^ 
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%vith  tlie  same,  forming  a  fruitful  source  for  the  dissemina^ 
tion  of  the  disease  by  means  oi  fomites,  a  form  inAvhich  the 
matter  of  contagion  is  eminently  powerful.  Experiments 
Jiave  proved  that  this  contagion,  Avhen  diluted  with  pure 
atmospheric  air,  becomes  harmless  at  tlie  distance  ol  a  few 
yards — perhaps  of  a  few  feet ;  and  hence  tlie  surest  means 
of  preventing  its  dissemination  are,  cleanliness  and  ven- 
tilation. Indeed  it  is  only  Avhere  these  cannot  be  procured, 
that  the  /«/£•"//>/ o-  iirocess  ot  f  umio-ation  need  ever  be  resorted 
to;  and  I  firmly  believe  thai  if  the  latter  ever  checked  the 
spread  of  contagion,  it  v»as  more  by  its  effects  on  mwd  than 
on  rnatter.  The  liistary  of  animal  mngnetism  alone  will 
teach  us  how  far  imagination  niav  go  in  actually  arresting 
tlic  progress  of  disease  in  its  full  career;  and  in  no  case 
have  mental  impressions  more  decided  effects  than  in  check- 
ing or  facilitating  the  operation  of  contagion  on  the  human 
body. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  from  idiosyncrasy 
of  coristitution,  some  i  idividuals  a)e  infinitely  less  suscepti- 
ble oi  die  contat;,ion  than  oilicrs  :  aiid  also,  that  habitual 
exposure  to  it,  renders  us  more  capable  of  resisting  it,  as  is 
exemplified  among  nurses  and  medical  men.  This  circum- 
stance appears  explicable  on  the  principle  of  habit  which 
renders  us  able  to  bear  a  larger  dose  of  any  other  poison,  as 
of  Arsenic,  Opium,  &c.  Dr.  Hay  garth  aflirnis  that  he  has 
been  in  the  hahil  of  breathing,  almost  daihy,  air  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  infectious  miasms  of  fever,  during  a 
space  of  more  than  50  years,  and  yv:i  never  but  once  caught 
a  fever  in  all  that  time.  Some  periods  of  life,  however, 
render  the  body  more  susceptible  than  others — the  very 
young  and  very  old  are  more  exempt  than  those  of  inter- 
mediate ages.  Ulcers  and  other  chronic  diseases,  also,  seem 
occasionally  to  confer  an  insusceptibility  on  the  constitu- 
tion. The  latc7it  period,  or  that  which  elapses  between 
the  reception  and  manifestation  of  the  contagion  differs 
exceedingly,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  in  the 
poison  and  the  predisposition  of  the  subject.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  many  doses  of  the  poison  are  received  which 
produce  the  fever  or  not  according  as  the  various  predis- 
posing causes  are  applied.  It  is,  however,  seldom  less  than 
fourteen,  or  more  than  sixty  days  between  the  receipt  of  the 
infection  and  the  imfoldijig  of  the  fever. 

Si/hsect.  3. — Marsh  Miasma.  The  febrific  eflluvia  of 
jnarshesj  as  well  as  human  contagion,  seem  to  have  escaped 
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the  notice  of  Hippocrates.  This  is  the  more  to  be  ■wondered 
at,  as  many  of  the  fevers  which  he  describes  are  clearly  (he 
bilious  remittent  fevers  of  the  present  day,  [^ee,  for  instance^ 
JPopuIarium  1 .  j3Egrotiis  or/c,t7/s,]  and  produced,  of  course, 
by  the  same  causes.  Lancisius  Nvas  the  first  ^vho  drcvy 
the  attention  of  medical  men  to  the  subject,  since  ^ivhich, 
marsh  effluvium  has  been  traced  as  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
most  destructive  endemics  that  occur  both  ^vifhin  and 
•without  the  tropics.  The  fevers  of  Cadiz,  Carthagena, 
Gibraltar,  and  Zealand,  may  competite,  in  respect  to  viru- 
lence and  fatality,  'wilh  those  of  Batavia,  Bengal,  St. 
Domingo,  and  Philadelphia.  Tiie  term  marsh,  is  not  so 
proper  as  vegeto-anwial  effluvium  or  miasma  ;  since  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  proved,  that  the?e  febriiic 
exhalations  arise  from  the  summits  of  raounfains  as  well  as 
from  the  surfaces  of  swamps.  The  mountains  of  Ceylon, 
covered  with  woods  and  jungle,  and  the  vast  ghauts  them- 
selves, give  origin  to  miasmata  that  occasion  precisely  the 
same  fever  as  we  witness  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal. 

It  lias  lately  been  the  fashion  to  deny  that  animal  matters 
have  any  share  in  the  composition  or  production  of  these 
miasms.  But  it  ought  to  be  born  in  mind,  that  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  Earth  where,  and  seasons  when,  miasmata 
abound,  "  almost  every  particle  of  matter,  as  I  have  else- 
where observed,  teems  w  ith  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life. 
As  the  scale  of  existence  descends,  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  amazing  circle  of  reproduction  and  decav  is  perpetually 
trodden  by  myriads  of  animjated  beings,  whose  ephemeral 
vitalit}^  has  scarcely  commenced,  before  it  closes  in  death  I 
!No  sooner  has  the  aethereal  spark  deserted  its  tenement  than 
the  latter  is  resolved  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate 
into  its  constituent  elements,  and  formed  into  other  com- 
pounds." It  is  during  this  dissolution  of  animal  and  vege- 
table remains  that  a  certain  hitherto  inexplicable  something 
is  extricated  which  operates  with  baleful  influence  on  the 
functions  of  the  human  frame.  That  the  miasmata  exlialed 
into  the  air  during  the  day,  descend  with  the  dews  of  the 
evening,  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  the  well  known 
fact,  that  the  night  air  and  evening  dews  are  found  insalu- 
lary  in  all,  but  particularly  in  hot  climates. 

Vegeto-animal  effluvium  is  by  no  meaiis  so  limited  in  its 
range  as  human  contagion.  It  is  supposed  to  become  inno- 
cuous at  a  certain  distance  from  its  source,  probably  in 
consequence  of  mere  dilulion.      But  ekxaiion  appears  to 
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be  of  more  importance  than  horizontal  distance  from  the 
miasmal  focus.  "  Thus,"  says  Hunter,  "  the  difference  of 
a  few  feet  in  height  gives  a  comparative  security  to  soldiers 
quartered  in  the  same  barrack."  This  circumstance  cor- 
roborates the  idea  that  the  miasms  exhaled  during  the  clay 
descend  in  the  evenings,  becoming  more  and  more  concen- 
trated as  they  meet  the  exhalations  from  the  still  tepid 
earth,  forming  at  length  a  dense  stratum  of  highly  impreg- 
nated atmosphere,  close  to  the  ground.  Hence  the  superior 
salubrity  of  the  upper  ranges  of  buildings,  and  the  danger 
of  sleeping  on  the  earth  in  such  places. 

Another  circumstance  which  appears  to  give  additional 
power  to  this  febrific  cause,  is,  the  natural  exhaustion  which 
takes  place  in  the  human  frame,  during  the  exercise,  and 
application  of  various  mental  and  corporeal  stimuli  of  the 
day,  rendering  the  living  system  more  susceptible  not  only 
of  the  noxious  effluvia|  but  of  the  raw,  chilling  cold  of  the 
night. 

The  space  of  time  that  intervenes  between  the  reception 
of  marsh  miasma  into  the  consuUition,  and  its  manitestation 
in  the  shr?pe  of  fever,  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
months,  according^  to  the  concentratioii  of  the  poison,  the 
condition  of  the  suoject,  and  the  number  and  v^rce  of  the 
predisponent  and  exciJing  causes.  Thus  the  exhalations 
of  Batavia  required  but  one  night — the  miasmata  of  Wal- 
cheren,  in  some  instances,  required  six  or  Uiorc  months  ; 
and  were  then  only  called  into  action,  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  other  febrific  causes.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  however,  ten  or  fitieen  days  may  be  calcu- 
lated on  as  an  average. 

S?/hsect.  4. — Ratio  Syniptoniaium.  We  now  proceed  to 
trace  the  action  of  these  lebrific  causes  on  the  luuDan  frame 
— or  in  other  words,  the  ratio  sT/mptomatmn  of  fever  itself; 
for  in  nature  and  in  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  proxi- 
mate cause  of  this  disease,  the  whole  train  of  symptoms 
being  a  series  of  causes  and  effects,  extremely  difficult  to 
delineate  or  comprehend.  If  any  thing  could  deserve  the 
name  o^  proximate  cause,  it  ^\ould  be  some  peculiar  state 
or  \)\\{ir\omc\\o\\invariabli/  present  at  the  beginning  of  fever, 
and  without  which,  the  disease  could  not  be  said  to  exist. 
But  all  writers  agree  that  there  is  no  one  symptom,  slate, 
or  phenomenon  which  is  constantly  observable  in  fever. 
Neither  quickness  of  pulse — increased  iieat — thirst — nor 
head-ache  can  be  laid  down  as  palhognomon' - ;  for  aU 
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though  some  of  these  are  alwai/s  present,  no  one  of  them  is 
invariably  so. 

If  an  appeal,  however,  be  made  to  accurate  clinical  ob- 
servation, it  will  probably  be  found  that  from  the  first  till 
the  last  moment  of  fever,  two  phenomena  are  constantly 
present — a  derangement  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation^ 
and  of  the  excitability.  If  the  calibre  of  the  radial  artery, 
or  the  strength  and  velocity  of  its  pulsations  shew  nothing 
preternatural,  (which  by  the  bye  will  be  a  rare  occurrence) 
yet,  the  experienced  physician  can  instantly  detect  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  vital  fluid,  as  well  by  the  torpid 
state  of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  throughout  the 
glandular  system,  as  by  the  turgidity  of  the  primary  trunks 
especially  of  the  veins.  The  imperfect  perspiration  and 
secretions  will  point  out  the  one;  the  peculiar  febrile 
anxiety — hurried  respiration  on  attempting  to  sit  up  or 
move — fulness  of  the  prfficordia,  and  heaviness  about  the 
head,  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  other.  In  no  one  in- 
stance, during  a  long  acquaintance  with  fever,  have  I 
failed  to  notice  these  indications  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  a  deranged  balance  of  the  circulation. 

The  proofs  of  broken  balance  in  the  excitability  ?ive  equally 
manifest.  It  is  now  well  known  how  much  the  functions  of 
the  glandular  system  are  dependant  on  the  nervous.  In  fe- 
ver, the  secretions  are  never  perfectly  natural.  They  are  in 
generally  scanty — sometimes  preternatu rally  copious  ;  but 
always  depraved.  While  this  torpor  or  irregularity  is  going 
on  in  the  glandular  system,  the  nerves  of  sense  shew  plain 
marks  of  inequilibrium  of  excitability.  The  same  degrees 
of  light  and  sound  that  in  healtl)  would  be  pleasing,  will 
in  fever,  be  either  distracting,  or  incapable  of  making  any 
impression  at  all.  The  stomach  will  be  in  a  state  of  morbid 
irritability,  and  the  intestinal  canal  completely  torpid. 
Speaking  generally,  however,  the  glandular  or  secreting 
system  is  irregularly  torpid — the  nervous  or  sentient  system, 
irregularly  irritable  and  debilitated. 

Now  if  we  find  that  the  general  operation  of  the  various 
predisposing  causes  of  fever,  is  to  disturb  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  force  and  condition  of  the  subject,  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  exciiability,  we  advance  one 
-step  nearer  to  a  knov*  ledge  of  this  proximate  cause  in  fever, 
because  we  find  in  it  tlie  sauie  ratio  symptomutum  as  in  all 
the  phlegmasia,  modified  only  by  the  exciting  cause. — 
For  example  ;   one  man  is  exposed  to  a  rapid  atmospheri- 
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cal  transition,  or  a  current  of  cold  air  -when  the  body  is 
heated  ;  another  man  is  exposed  to  the  effluvium  issuing 
from  the  body  of  a  typhous  patient;  a  third  commits  a 
great  and  unaccustomed  debauch  in  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquors : — a  fourth  is  overwhehned  with  a  series  of  losses 
and  misfortunes  ;  a  fiftli  is  exposed  to  the  exhalations 
arising  from  a  ten  ;  while  a  sixth  performs  a  rapid  and 
toilsojue  march  under  an  ardent  sun.  These  six  men  (and 
llie  list  might  be  far  extended)  will  have  sixdifl'erent  kinds 
of  fever — all  agreeing,  however,  in  the  two  points  under 
discussion  [a  derangement  of  balance  in  the  circulation 
and  in  the  excitability]  but  each  ofleiing  peculiar  traits 
and  phenomena,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity/ oH  chuse. 
Thus  the  first  jiafient  will,  in  all  probability,  have  a  fever 
remarkable  for  great  vascular  action,  or  derangement  of  the 
circulation,  with  a  detcrniination  to  some  internal  organ, 
most  likely  the  lungs,  in  wiiich  determination  or  inflamma- 
tion consists  the  chief  dan2:er. 

Tile  second  man  will  have  a  fever  at  a  much  longer 
interval  from  the  aj)plication  of  the  cause,  and  which, 
contrary  to  the  former  ca^e,  will  shew  greater  marks  of 
tlcrangement  in  the  balance  of  the  excitability,  than  of  the 
circulalion.  In  this  instance,  the  functions  of  all  the 
organs  will  be  niorc  or  less  affected  ;  the  fever  sometimes 
running  its  whole  course  without  producing  morbid  altera- 
tion of  structure  ;  at  other  times,  giving  origin  to  conges- 
tion or  inflammation  in  the  brain,  liver,  stomach,  &c, 
destroying  the  patient  at  various  and  uncertain  stadia  of 
the  disease.  To  these  peculiarities  may  be  added  the 
power  of  propagating  itself  by  reproduction  in  other 
Kubjects. 

The  third  man  w  ill  have  high  vascular  action,  w  ith  con- 
siderable determination  to  the  head,  stomach,  alimentary 
canal,  &c.  or  probably  that  peculiar  affection  denominated 
"  delirium  tren)ens." 

The  fourth  will  have  what  is  called  a  slow  nervous  fe- 
ver so  admirably  described  by  Pringle. 

The  fifth  will  have  a  fever  differing  from  all  the  preced- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  will  sliew  great  remissions,  or  even  in- 
termissions, on  alternate  days,  with  determinations,  if  long 
contimied,  to  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  .s/x/A  man's  fever  will  evince  great  violence  at  the 
beginning,  with  little  or  no  remission  ;  and  end  in  a  sudden 
determinalion  to  an  internal  organ — generally  the  liver; 
or  change  into  a  long  and  dangerous  typhoid  type. 
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Now  the  only  symptoms  or  circumstances  that  are  in-ca" 
riabli/  present  in  a// these  cases,  are  the  inequilibria  above- 
mentioned  ;  the  other  varieties  appearing  to  depend  on  the 
difference  of  cause,  and  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution.  Need 
we  then  seek  farther  for  a  proximate  cause  of  fever  ? 

All  the  causes  then  of  fever,  from  the  most  remote  and  pre- 
disposing, to  the  most  immediate  and  exciting,  however  va- 
ried may  be  their  mode  of  action,  tend  constantly  to  one  point, 
and  directly  or  indirectly  to  induce  derangement  in  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability.  Some  of  these 
appear  to  produce  their  first  effects  on  the  vascular,  others 
on  the  nervous  system.  Thus  atmospherical  vicissitudes 
evidently  give  rise  to  violent  oscillations  of  the  circulation  ; 
yet  these  transitions,  and  still  moie  the  oscillations  must 
secondarily  affect  the  nervous  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
human  and  marsh  effluvia  seem  to  make  their  first  impres- 
sion on  the  nervous  system,  the  circulation  apparently 
becoming  deranged  consecutively.  Of  the  two  febrific 
causes,  however,  human  contagion  shews  its  effects  most  on 
the  nervous — marsh  miasma,  on  the  circulating  system. 
Debauches  and  excesses  operate  on  both  systems,  hurrying 
the  circulation,  exhausting  the  excitability,  and  producing 
faver,  with  or  without  local  inflammation.  The  depressing 
passions,  like  human  and  marsh  poison,  seem  also  to  affect 
primarili/  the  nervous  system,  which,  through  every  stage 
of  the  fever  bears  the  onus  of  disease.  Excessive  muscu- 
lar action  and  an  ardent  sun  so  much  derange  the  circula- 
tion and  the  functions  of  certain  internal  organs,  as  to 
induce  great  fever  with  determination  to  the  biliary  organs 
iu  particular. 

The  manner  how^  and  the  reason  wlu/  these  various 
causes,  predisponent  and  exciting,  act  on  the  human  frame 
producing  the  phenomena  of  fever,  are  equally  inscrutable 
as  the  manner  how,  and  the  reason  why  tartrite  of  antimony 
should  have  a  tendency  to  act  on  the  upper,  and  aloCs  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Let  any  person 
demonstrate  tlie  modus  operandi  of  these  two  simple  sub- 
stances, and  then  I  shall  engage  to  demonstrate  the  modus 
operandi  of  human  and  marsh  effluvia.  The  nature  or 
essence  of  many  of  these  causes  themselves,  is  also  totally 
beyond  our  comprehension.  Some  of  them  are  even  ideal^ 
as  the  various  depressing  passions,  &c.    Yet  we  must  not 
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cease  to  investigate  the  effects  though  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  the  causes. 

We  shall  now  select  one  cause,  and  trace  its  operations 
on  the  human  frame,  as  a  suihcient  specimen  and  explana- 
tion of  the  ratio  symptomutum  in  all.  The  varieties  and 
peculiarities  from  tliis  specimen  being,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  ascribable  to  variety  of  cause  and  peculiarity  of 
constitution. 

A  man  after  exposure  to  the  miasmata  of  marshes,  begins 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  diminished  energy  in  the  nervous 
systetn,  evinced  by  the  various  feelings  and  phenomena 
which  usher  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever. 

The  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries  appears  evidently  to 
be  weakened,  the  consequence  of  which  is  an  inability  to 
propel  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  throughout  the  secretory 
organs  ;  and  from  the  diminished  excitability  of  the  system, 
we  observe  a  quiescence  of  the  capillaries,  and  a  shrinking 
and  coldness  of  all  external  parts,  without  the  intervention 
or  necessity  of  spasm.  In  this  state  it  follows,  of  course, 
and  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  great  volume  of  blood  is 
confined  to  the  heart,  and  large  internal  trunks  of  vessels 
particulary  the  veins.  But  this  appears  an  inadequate  ex- 
planation of  the  swelling,  tension,  oppression,  and  even 
pain  about  the  hypochondria,  as  well  as  of  many  other  of 
the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  cold  stage  of  fever  in  parti- 
cular. U  during  the  latter,  I  place  my  hand  on  the  radial 
artery  and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  calibre,  and  the  quan- 
tum of  blood  transmitted  through  it  in  a  given  time,  com- 
pared with  what  takes  place  in  the  hot  stage,  or  even  in 
Lealth,  I  shall  conclude  that  the  artery  is  not  then  above 
one-third  the  size,  nor  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through 
it,  more  in  proportion.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  whole  mass  of  blood  can  be  in  actual  circu- 
lation at  this  time.  Besides,  therefore,  the  confinement  of 
a  large  share  of  it  to  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  where  its 
motions  must  be  slow,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  another  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  is  arrested,  as  it  were,  and  accumu- 
lated in  certain  situations,  where  it  remains,  pro  tempore, 
out  of  the  course  oi actual  circulation.  This  congestion  or 
complete  quiescence,  takes  place  in  the  portal  circle,  where 
the  blood  is,  at  all  times,  languid  in  its  current,  there  being 
only  a  slight  xis  a  tergo,  and  but  little  muscular  propulsion. 
The  consequence  of  this  must  be,  that  not  only  the  liver 
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and  the  various  branches  of  the  venaportarum,  will  become 
turgid,  but  also  the  spleen,  (which  returns  its  blood  to  the 
heart  through  this  channel)  the  stomach,  pancreas,  and  in- 
testines, will  participate  in  this  turgescence. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  blood  should  cease  to  circulate  in 
these  parts  during  the  cold  -^tage  of  fever,  sooner  than  in 
others ;  I  answer  that  the  portal  is  the  only  circle  or  set  of 
vessels  in  the  sanguiferous  system,  originating  and  termi- 
nating in  capillary  tubes,  or  inosculations  with  other  ves- 
sels. They  begin  by  the  minutest  threads  from  the  stomach, 
spleen,  pan/:reas,  and  intestines;  these  enlarge  as  they  ap- 
proach the  liver  ;  there  they  diverge,  and  finally  dwindle 
again  into  the  same  diminution  with  Avhich  they  com- 
menced. All  other  veins  dilate  as  they  approximate  to  the 
heart,  thereby  affording  more  and  more  facility  to  the  return 
of  the  blood,  which  is  in  most  places  assisted  by  the  action 
of  circumjacent  muscles.  The  temporary  quiescence  or 
torpor,  then,  of  the  extreme  branches  of  the  vena  ports  in  the 
liver,  from  sympathy  with  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  sur- 
face (before  elucidated,  and  I  hope  saiisfactorily  proved) 
must  completely  check  and  arrest  the  reflux  of  blood  from 
the  whole  of  the  viscera  abovementioned.  This  state  of 
things  at  once  explains  the  tension,  elevation,  pain,  weight, 
and  anxiety  about  the  pracordia.  It  shews  why  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  secretions  are,  in  common  with,  and  still 
more  particularly  than  others,  entirely  checked  for  the 
time,  while  the  gradual  accumulation  and  temporary  ab- 
straction, as  it  were,  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  vital 
fluid  from  actual  circulation,  will  readily  account  for  most 
if  not  all  the  phenomena  of  the  cold  stage,  many  of  which 
"were  inexplicable  on  other  principles.  It  appears  to  me, 
indeed,  that  this  temporary  arrest  of  so  much  blood  in  the 
liver  and  portal  circle  (including  the  spleen)  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  of  nature's  expedients  to  obviate  more 
dangerous  effects.  When  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
broken,  and  the  blood  is  determined  from  the  surface  upon 
the  internal  parts,  were  it  at  all  to  accumulate  in  the  large 
vessels  about  the  heart,  and  in  the  lungs,  immediate  death 
■would  be  the  consequence ;  but  the  local  abstraction  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  it  from  actual  circulation,  by  its 
quiescence  in  the  circle  abovementioned  (where  plethora  is 
not  so  immediately  detrimental)  preserves  the  heart  and 
lungs  from  being  overpowered  and  suffocated,  till  reaction 
jestores  the  equilibrium  between  the  surface  and  the  interior^ 
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From  this  view  of  the  affair,  Hie  utility  of  tlie  spleen,  as  an 
organ  of  preservation,  is  no  longer  doubtful*  But  this 
accumula^on  of  blood  in  the  portal  circle  and  viscera,  mast, 
of  necessity,  produce  a  corrceponding  plethora  in  the 
branches  of  the  coeiiac  and  mesenteric  arteries  leading  to 
them  ;  and  since  such  large  and  important  exits  for  the 
blood  from  the  descending  aorta,  are,  as  it  were  blocked 
up,  a  greater  share  of  the  circulating  mass  will  be  thrown  in 
conseque'icc  througli  the  carotids  and  vertebrals  on  the 
brain,  ot  cusioning  or  increasing  the  head-ache  and  conges- 
tion in  that  organ.  This,  and  the  congestion  in  the  lungs, 
however,  will  be  principally  caused  b}  the  difficulty,  indeed 
the  inability  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  from  the  ven- 
tricles as  fast  as  it  returns  to  the  auricles  from  the  brain 
and  lungs ;  henc^  the  venous  turgescence  in  both  these 
organs,  occasioning  the  head-ache,  stupor,  laborious  respi- 
ration, and  febrile  anxiety  attendant  on  the  collapse  or  cold 
stage. 

The  effects  of  sympathy  are  likewise  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  I  have  mentioned  that  which  exists  between 
the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  those  of  the  vena 
portw. — The  lungs  too  will  sympathise  with  the  skin,  while 
the  stomach  and  liver  will  sympathise  with  the  brain,  and 
t/cc  versa. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  lasts  not  long.  Reaction 
at  length  takes  place.  Whether  it  be  from  "  the  stimulus 
of  the  blood  itself" — from  that  of  the  "  retained  secre- 
tions " — from  "  accumulated  excitability  " — from  the  "  vis 
medicatrix  naturas" — or  from  all  combined,  we  need  not  stop 
lo  enquire,  (because  fi?ia/  causes  can  never  be  discovered, 
and  because  we  are  ratber  tracing  the  cji/o  modo  than  the 
gvo  in  fever)  but  so  it  is,  that  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
arteries  re-acquire  vigour — the  two  last  driving  the  blood  to 
the  surface,  with  great  increase  of  heat,  and  a  more  rapid 
circulation  of  the  vital  fluid,  all  of  which,  nevertheless, 
does  not  appear  to  come  into  motion,  till  the  sweating  stage. 
For  this  preternatural  heat  or  febrile  stricture  seems  to  have 
the  same  eflcct,  for  a  time,  as  the  previous  coldness  or  col- 
lapse, in  preventing  perspiration  externally,  and  secretion 
internally  ;  since  we  find  the  load  and  uneasiness  at  the 
prfficordia  and  epigastrium  continue  till  the  extreme  vessels 

•  Vide  Dr.  Armstrong's  query  ;  Essay  on  Typtius,  p.  78. 
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on  the  surface  relax,  and  a  sweat  breaks  out,  -wlien  the 
simultaneous  relaxation  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  liver, 
lungs,  &c.  allows  the  blood  to  pass  on  freely  to  the  heart, 
and  the  vario'.'.s  secretions  to  flow,  relieving  the  internal 
congestions.  This  last  effect,  so  much  accelerated  by  the 
cold  affusion,  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Currie  and  Clutterbuck. 

As  the  head-ache  of  the  cold  stage,  from  venous  plethora, 
is  continued  in  the  hot,  from  arterial  excitement  (with  a  cor- 
responding difierence  in  sensation,  as  noticed  by  Fordyce) 
so  the  nausea  and  sickness  at  stomacli,  arising  apparently 
in  the  cold  tit  from  sympathy  with  the  brain  and  liver, 
perhaps  the  skin,  is  continued  in  the  hot,  from  the  same 
causes  (these  organs  being  still  affected  though  in  a  some- 
what different  manner)  and  tlie  vomiting  is  often  brought  on 
and  kept  up,  by  the  sudden  augmentation  of  gastric,  biliary, 
and  other  secretions  of  a  depraved  quality,  which  are  poured 
oui  towards  the  commencement  of  the  sweating  stage,  par- 
ticularly in  hot  climates,  and  in  the  hot  seasons  of  temperate 
climates.  In  general,  however,  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  subsides  pari  passu,  as  perspiration  and  secretion 
commence,  with  relief  to  the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  &c. 

If,  as  some  suppose,  the  cold  be  the  cause  of  the  succeed- 
ing hot  stage,  so  in  the  latter,  the  violence  of  the  reaction, 
or  ratlier  overaction  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  with  the 
morbidly  increased  excitement  of  the  nervous  system ;  must 
predispose  to  a  repetition  of  the  fits,  from  the  subsequent 
atony  produced  thereby.  If  there  be  sensorial  energy 
enough  to  enable  the  heart  and  arteries  to  clear  the  viscera 
and  brain  of  the  load  of  blood  with  which  they  were  op- 
pressedj  and  to  set  the  secreting  organs  in  action,  then  an 
intermission  takes  place ;  but  if  these  circumstances  be 
incomplete,  a  remission  only.  In  what  is  called  continued 
fever,  it  appears  from  the  affection  of  the  head,  the  load  on 
the  prfficordia,  the  confined  pulse,  the  dry,  hot,  and  con- 
stricted skin,  with  a  corresponding  diminished  biliary  se- 
cretion, and  costive  bowels,  that  the  constitution  is  called 
upon  for  almost  constant,  or  at  least  frequently  reiterated 
exertions  to  relieve  the  internal  congestions,  and  restore  the 
secretions  and  excretions,  marked  by  more  or  less  of  diur- 
nal remission  and  evening  exacerbation,  till  it  either 
becomes  habituated  to  the  original  cause,  and  restores  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability,  or  sinks,  unequal 
to  the  task,  most  commonly  with  the  destruction  (from 
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inflamnialion  or  sanguineous  determination)  of  an  organ 
essential  to  life.  Dissection  has  so  repeatedly  detccled  tlie 
existence  of  these  iiifiaramations,  congestions,  and  effusions, 
in  all  fevers  of  violence,  that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
quote  any  passages  from  practical  a\ithors  on  the  subject. 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  eM  passant,  that  no  one  organs 
not  even  the  brain,  is  so  invariably  the  seat  of  lesion  as  to 
enable  us  to  build  any  theory  on  the  subject,  and  hence 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  probably  carried  his  doctrine  too  far, 
by  confining  the  fons  et  origo  of  fever  Avithin  the  cranial 
parietcs.* 

Subscct.  5. — Therape.ia.  We  now  come  to  try  the 
above  theory  by  a  direct  application  of  its  principles 
to  practice,  the  grand  and  only  legitimate  criterion  of 
its  truth.  If  we  can  shew  that  it  is  consonant  with, 
and  elucidates  the  operation  of  those  remedial  measures 
which  either  ancient  or  modern  experience  has  employed 
in  fever,  it  is  no  trifling  corroboration  of  its  solid  foun- 
dation. And,  even  if  it  points  to  the  most  successful 
plans  of  treatment  which  modern  investigation  has  devised, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  useful,  though  perhaps  only  a 
visionary  theory. 

It  w  ill  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  whole 
farrago  of  remedies  which  ignorance,  superstition,  or  pre- 
judice had,  at  various  periods,  introduced  for  the  treatment 
of  fever;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  those  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

1st. — VENESECTION. 

Bloodletting  is  as  ancient  as  the  wars  of  Troy,  and  the 
practice  of  Podalirius.  \(  Hippocrates  neglected  it, 
Aroeteus,  Celsus,  and  Galen  made  ample  use  of  this  impor- 
tant measure.  It  is  true  that  even  in  our  own  times  the 
dogmas  of  the  schools  had  nearly  proscribed  for  a  while, 
what  nature  and  observation  had   pointed  out  from  the 

A  course  of  demonstrations  in  our  Anaioniical  schools,  pointing  out  tlie 
morbid  appearances  resulting  from  ante-inot-tem  diseases,  and  disiinouishing 
tliem  fioii)  those  which  aiise  from  post  niorlem  changes,  seems  a  desideratum. 

The  author  having;  had  an  early  and  enthusiastic  bias  toward  pathological 
investit^aiion^,  sought  all  opportunities,  during  the  last  20  years,  of  prose- 
cuting this  branch  of  Medical  Science,  and  stimulatiiig  others  to  the  same. 

The  number  of  what  may  be  termed  nanned  bluoded  disseriiu}is,  that  i> 
within  a  few  hours  after  death,  which  he  has  made  or  witnessed,  would 
scarcely  be  believed  ;  but  they  have  convinced  the  author  tiiat  numerous 
norbid  appearances  are  daily  charged  to  the  account  of  living  disease  m  hich 
resulted  from  post  mortem  operations  of  dead  niatttr. 
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earliest  dawn  of  medicine  to  the  present  time,  in  every  climate 
from  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  to  the  vales  of  Otaheite. 

The  boundinnf  pulse,  the  fever-flushed  cheek,  the  throb- 
bing temples,  and  aching  head,  must  indeed  have  vindicated 
the  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  every  sra,  and  in  every 
mind  not  warped  by  the  bias  of  some  fashionable  doctrine. 

In  these  scrutinizing  days  of  investigation  and  experi- 
ment, the  lancet  has  dispelled  the  mists  of  prejudice,  the 
phantoms  of  debility  and  putrescency,  with  the  delusions 
of  the  Brunonian  school ;  and  bleeding  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  paramount  remedy,  not  only  in  symptomaticj  but  in 
all  the  more  violent  and  fatal  idiopathic  fevers. 

The  consonance  of  this  measure  with  the  principles  I 
have  laid  down,  is  so  evident  as  scarcely  to  need  comment. 
When  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  broken,  and  deter- 
minations take  place  to  one  or  more  organs,  the  most  etfec- 
tual  means  of  restoring  the  balance,  and  of  relieving  those 
organs  or  parts  from  their  overplus  of  blood,  will  be  found 
either  in  local  or  general  abstraction  of  the  vital  fluid.  It 
is  not  from  there  being  less  than  usual  of  blood,  in  some 
parts,  but  from  there  being  too  much  in  others,  that  the 
danger  consists,  and  that  we  are  called  upon  to  reduce  the 
Tvhole  mass  below  par.  Nature  herself  invariably  points 
out  this  indication,  and,  in  perhaps  a  majority  of  instances, 
fulfils  it  in  her  own  way.  Thus  we  find  that  every  paroxysm 
of  fever  is  terminated  by  some  evacuation  from  the  system, 
whether  by  perspiration,  urine,  increased  secretions,  or  some 
local  haemorrhage.  In  what  is  called  continued  f ever,  the 
nocturnal  exacerbations  are  terminated  in  the  morning  by 
some  slight  modifications  ofthe  foregoing  evacuations  ;  and 
in  all  fevers  and  all  stages  of  fever,  nature  eifects  depleiio7t 
by  preventing  repletion  ;  and  hence  that  invariable  attendant 
on  fever  anorexia  is  one  ofthe  wisest  and  most  salutary 
measures  which  nature  can  put  in  force  to  finally  overcome 
the  disease  :  though  she  is  too  frequently  baffled  in  her 
attempts  by  the  officious  interference  of  the  cook,  the  nurse, 
or  perliaps  the  medical  prescriber. 

I  shall  now  make  a  f'^vi  remarks  on  the  most  judicious 
maimer  of  employing  this  remedy  in  fever;  for  on  this,  in 
a  great  measure,  depends  its  success ;  and  to  the  contrary, 
I  believe  may  be  attributed  not  only  its  failure  but  its 
disgrace. 

\\\  the  first  place,  the  time  for  bloodletting  in  fever 
should  bean  object  of  great  attention.     Jt  should  not  only 
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be  early  in  respect  to  the  accession  of  the  fever,  but  the 
acme  of  the  paroxysm,  or  the  heiglit  of  the  exacerbation 
should  be  selected  as  the  proper  period,  for  making  the 
abstraction.  At  these  times  the  evacuation  will  produce 
an  alleviation  of  symptoms,  and  often  a  solution  of  the 
paroxysm  or  exacerbation  ;  whereas  if  taken  during  the 
remission  of  the  fever,  when  the  system  is,  as  it  were,  in  a 
state  of  collapse,  deUqulum  animi  is  often  the  consequence, 
followed  by  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  and  debility  that 
are  charged  on  the  measure^  when  they  ought  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  ill  judged  period  of  its  application. — 
In  some  dangerous  states  of  venous  congestion,  however,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  bleed,  even  in  the  absence  of  reaction. 
See  Dr.  Armstrong's  xcri/  valuable  work  on  Typhus. 

The  mannc^r  in  which  blood  is  drawn  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to.  When  any  strong  determination  to  the  head, 
or  other  organ  exists,  the  vascular  system  so  accommodates 
itself  to  the  loss  of  blood  Irom  a  thready  stream  that  little  or 
no  relief  is  obtained  for  the  suffering  viscus,  while  the 
general  strength  is  unnecessarily  reduced  by  the  quantum 
lost. 

Although  wc  are  to  be  much  less  guided  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood  drawn,  than  by  the  order  and  violence  of 
the  S3  mptoms  :  yet  as  a  certain  coat  or  crust  of  fibrine  very 
generally,  though  not  invariably,  covers  the  coaguluni 
when  there  is  any  local  inflammation  going  on,  we  should 
attend  to  those  circumstances  in  the  abstraction  that  are 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  this  criterion.  Thus  the 
stream  of  blood  should  be  free  and  of  a  good  size  ;  and  it 
should  be  received  into  the  centre,  not  impinged  against 
the  sii!e  of,  a  narrow  and  rather  deep  bason,  with  a  polished 
internal  surface.  If  the  reverse  of  these  directions  be  ob- 
served, as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  blood  will  not  exhibit 
any  inflammatory  buff,  though  inflammation  be  actually 
present  at  the  time.* 

As  in  fevers,  as  well  as  in  some  inflammations,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  general  plethora  of  the  vascular  system,  as  the 
broken  balance  of  the  circulation  that  is  to  be  corrected,  so 

*  Vide  the  adruiicible  work  of  Dr.  Armstrong  on  typhd?.  AUo  Dr. 
Dickson's  account  of  tlie  fever  in  the  Russian  ships  at  Chatham,  Edinb. 
Journal.  'J'o  ihes-e  two  gentlemen  the  medical  public  is  greatly  indebted 
for  a  knowledge  of  that  extent  to  which  venesection  may  be  safely 
carried  in  cci  tain  stages  and  forms  of  typhus.  Dr.  Dickson,  in  som«  degree 
anticipated  Dr.  Armstrong;  but  1  have  reason  to  know  that  the  latter 
had  not  seen  Dr.  D's.  paper  when  he  publibht-d  on  typhus. 
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local  abstractions  of  blood  from  the  vicinity  of  those  parts 
where  the  congestion  or  determi'iation  exists,  are  often  of 
more  importance  than  general  hloorHetting. 

It  IS  to  be  regrettefl,  that  whether  froiii  the  prejudices  of 
the  patient  or  the  inattention  of  the  practitioner,  the  seat  of 
the  determinations  in  fever  is  rarely  ascertained  and  relieved 
by  topical  bleedings.  The  violent  head-ache,  indeed,  and 
arterial  pulsation  at  the  temples,  frequently  draw  the  prac- 
titioner's attention  to  that  part,  and  leeches  are  accordingly 
applied  ;  but  the  epigastric  region  where  there  is  always 
more  or  less  fulness,  and  to  which  the  vital  fluid  seems  in 
most  fevers  to  gravitate,  is  too  much  neglected.  Leeches 
or  scarifications  should  loiig  precede  the  necessity  for  blis- 
ters in  these  parts. 

In  the  fevers  of  this  country,  however,  where  violent  de- 
terminations to  particular  organs  are  comparatively  rare, 
general  bloodletting  is  of  much  less  consequence,  than  in 
those  warmer  latitudes  where  theyiolence  of  the  disease  is 
exalted  to  a  high  degree,  and  where  its  march  is  propor* 
tionably  rapid.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases^ 
therefore,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability 
may  be  restored  by  the  following  means,  viz. 

2d. — PtlRGATlVESi 

The  ancient  physicians  had  a  very  limited  rarige,  and  a 
very  rough  list  of  purgative  medicines.  THey  made,  how- 
fever,  a  considerable  use  of  them.  Of  late  they  were  almost 
neglected  by  Cullen,  and  proscribed  by  Brown,  in  the  fe- 
vers of  this  country,  unaccompanied  with  topical  inflam- 
mation. Dr.  Hamilton  and  the  greater  number  of  modern 
practitioners  employ  purgatives  freely,  without  fear  of  that 
far  famed,  and  much  dreaded  debility.  The  principle  on 
which  these  act,  in  fever,  are  by  no  means  generally  under- 
stood ;  and  the  practice  itself  is  frequently  inefficient  from 
this  cause.  Even  Dr.  Hamilton  seeins  to  attribute  most  of 
the  good  effects  of  purgatives  in  fever  to  the  removal  of 
irritating  fecal  remains.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  the  glys- 
ters  of  Cullen  would  have  answered  the  same  end,  which, 
however,  they  did  not.  The  removal  of  fecal  accumula- 
tions, from  the  small  intestines  particularly,  gives  a  more 
free  descent  to  the  blood  through  the  abdominal  aorta  and 
its  brandies,  and  thus  mechanically  assists  in  the  restora- 
tion of  balance;  the   increased  secretion  from  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  Ihc  alimentary  canal,  must  also  powerfully 
deplete  the  celiac  vascular  system  ;  but  a  very  salutary 
modus  operandi  of  purgatives  in  fever,  has,  I  believe, 
escaped  the  notice  of  physicians,  although  I  conceive  it  to 
be  an  important  one  ;  I  mean  the  change  from  torpor  of  the 
intestines  to  a  biisk  peristaltic  motion,  -whereby  the  blood 
which  has  been  shewn  to  accumulate,  and  as  it  were  stagnate, 
in  the  portal  circle,  is  propelled  forward,  and  the  biliary 
secretion  increased.  Another  salutary  effect  is  produced 
by  the  sympathetic  influence  which  the  infernal  surface  of 
the  alimentary  canal  ext*rts  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
body  ;  for  although  drastic  purging  will  check  profuse 
perspiration,  yet  where  torpor  pervades  both  the  internal 
and  external  surfaces  of  tlie  body,  a  restoration  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  former  contributes  to  a  restoration  of  function 
in  the  latter ;  a  fact,  of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself 
at  the  bed-side  of  sickness  by  an  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances under  consideration. 

When  therefore  the  peristaltic  motion,  the  gastric,  and 
the  intestinal  secretions  are  roused  by  purgatives,  the  head 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  circulation,  must  suffer 
sanguineous  congestion,  is  almost  immediately  relieved  by 
the  change  of  balance,  thereby  induced.  From  these 
considerations  it  will  not  appear  a  matter  of  indifference, 
what  purgative  medicine  we  use.  Experience  has  taught 
tis  that  some,  (for  instance  castor  oil)  do  little  more  than 
clear  the  intestinal  canal  of  what  already  exists  there  ;  that 
others  (for  instance  the  neutral  salts,  jalap,  &c.)  produce 
copious  zi^ateri/  secretions  into  the  alimentary  tube,  during 
their  operation ; — and  that  others  still,  (for  instance  the 
subrauriate  of  quicksilver)  besides  acting  as  a  commou 
purgative,  increase  particular  secretions,  as  of  tlie  bile,  and 
carry  them  off  whether  in  a  healthy  or  morbid  state. 

From  the  importance  of  the  hepatic  function  in  the 
animal  economy,  and  bad  effects  which  result  from  any 
derangement  or  obstruction  of  it  in  febrile  commotion,  it  is 
evident,  and  experience  proves  it,  that  into  tlie  combination 
of  purgative  medicines  in  fever,  those  of  a  cholagogue 
power  should  almost  always  enter.  Hence  it  has  been  found 
both  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  powdered  jalap  and 
submuriate  of  quicksilver  formed  a  composition  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  tlie  purposes  abovementioned,  as  may- 
be seen  in  the  writings  of  Rush,  Jackson,  Hamilton,  Ami' 
istrong,  Dickson,  &c. 
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Hence  also,  we  see  how  purging",  by  rousing  the  torpid 
circulation  and  excitability  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  deter- 
mining the  blood  through  the  various  branches  of  the  aorta 
■which  were  before  choaked  up,  and  thereby  removing  the 
congestion  in  the  head,  restores  strength,  by  relieving  the 
sensorium,  instead  of  adding  to  the  pre-existent  debility, 
as  was  dreaded  by  the  Brunonians  and  Cullenians,  and 
"which  dread  still  fetters  the  hands  of  numerous  practitioners 
even  in  this  country.  The  operation  of  purgatives  then, 
is  perfectly  consonant  with,  and  elucidates  the  fundamental 
principle,  to  be  kept  in  view  in  fever — a  restoration  ofequi" 
librium  in  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitabiliti/, 

Sd. — MERCURY. 

Various  have  been  the  disputes  respecting  the  operation 
of  mercury  on  the  human  system.  A  stimulant  property  has 
been  very  generally  attributed  to  this  mineral,  apparently 
from  its  quickening  the  vascular  action,  and  "  exciting 
an  artificial  fever."*  "  Hence,"  says  the  enquirer  (loco 
citato)  *'  its  efficacy  in  remittent  and  continued  fevers  is 
very  equivocal.  At  the  commencement  of  those  diseases  1 
believe  that  it  does  mischief,  if  exhibited  in  any  form  to  exert 
its  power  on  the  salivary  glands,  a/owe."  It  would  be  dif^ 
ficult  to  select  a  passage  in  any  medical  work  which 
contains  so  much  error  and  so  much  want  of  knowledge  in. 
so  small  a  space,  as  the  above  paragraph.  In  the  first 
place,  those  who  condemn  the  use  of  mercury  mostj 
condemn  it  on  this  principle,  that  in  some  very  concentra- 
ted forms  of  inflammatory  fever,  as  the  endemic  of  the  West 
Indies,  it  cannot  be  brought  to  exert  its  influence  on  the 
system  in  time,  and  therefore  there  is  danger  in  trusting  to 
its  operation.  In  the  second  place,  who  ever  saw  mercury 
aflect  the  salivary  glands  alone  ?  Narrow  indeed  is  that 
view  of  the  mercurial  action  which  stops  short  at  its 
quickening  the  pulse,  and  "  exciting  an  artificial  fever." 

The  fact  is,  that  ptyalism  is  merely  a  symptom  that  the 
salivary  glands  are  aftected  in  common  with  every  other 
gland,  and  every  secreting  and  excreting  vessel  in  the 
system.  Thus  flood-gates  are  opened  in  all  directions, 
and  every  part  of  the  human  fabric  experiences  a  rapid 
diminution — in  short,  mercury  is  never  more  an  evacuant 
than  when  it  produces  ptyalism.  This  general  depletion 
is  still  farther  increased  by  the  ptyalism  preventing  any 
supply  of  nutriment  which  the  patient  or  friends  might 
wish  to  introduce. 
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But  its  great  febrifuge  power  seems  to  result  from  if^ 
steady  action  on  the  extreme  vessels,  both  in  the  glandular 
apparatus  and  throughout  tlie  whole  body,  by  which  topical 
inflammation  or  congestion  is  resolved,  and  the  .secretions 
and  excretions  are  promoted.  In  this  way  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  remedies  we  possess  in  equalizing  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  and  excitement,  and  subduing  the  morbid[ 
actions  of  fever.  See  Dr.  Armstrong's  inestimable  work 
on  ij/phtis,  and  various  sections  of  my  work  on  Tropical 
Climates, 

4th. — COLD    AND   TEPid    AFFUSION. 

The  operation  of  these  apparently  different  measures^  in 
mitigating  or  even  arresting  fever,  is  in  perfect  consonance 
Tvith  the  principle  laid  down. 

Leaving  out  the  effect  of  sensation  on  the  nervous  sj  stemj 
during  the  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  febrile  surface  of  a 
patient,  it  is  evident  that  the  violence  of  re-action  (at  which 
time  alone  it  ought  to  be  applied)  is  mitigated  by  the  cold,, 
while  the  febrile  irritation  of  a  strictured  surface  is  taken  off. 

That  these  objects  tend  to  a  restoration  of  balance  in  the 
circulation  and  excitability,  need  not  be  insisted  on ;  the 
other  effect  of  cold  affusion,  namely,  a  subsequent  perspira- 
tion, will  also  be  found  to  have  a  similar  tendency. 

The  effect  of  tepid  affusion  during  re-action,  or  the  hot 
stage  of  fever,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  cold, 
only  less  forcible  in  degree ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  tepid  bath  is,  or  ought  to  be  of  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  surface  of  the  body,  when  applied  in  the 
hot  stages  of  fever,  and  consequently  acts  in  reality  as  a 
cold  bath,  only  in  a  much  more  gentle  manner. 

When  it  is  applied  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  its  opera- 
tion in  drawing  the  blood  to  the  periphery,  and  thus  re- 
storing the  balance  of  the  circulation,  is  direct  and  obvious  ; 
^hile  in  restoring  sensibility  to  the  torpid  skin,  the  balance 
of  excitability  is  of  course,  equipoised.  The  action  of  cool 
air  in  fevers  is  easily  explicable  on  the  same  principles, 

6th. EMETICS. 

The  gastric  irritability  which  accompanies  most  fevers 
might  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  nature  aimed  at  relief 
by  unloading  the  stomach,  and  hence  the  early  use  of  eme- 
tics. Thev  are  now  much  less  frequently  employed ;  though 
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it  is  certain  tbaf  tliey  produce  other  saluiary  cfTects  bryonti 
the  mere  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  They  determine  to 
the  surface,  in  common  with  diaphoretics,  and  produce 
a  relaxation  there,  which  geiicrally  ends  in  persj)iration. 
Their  utility  therefore,  in  certain  stales  and  kinds  of  fever, 
is  unquestionable,  and  consonant  too  with  the  principle 
which  1  have  endeavoured  to  cstablisli ;  but  their  vioUMice, 
in  certain  fevers  and  climates  where  unusual  irritability  of 
stomach  too  often  prevails,  has  brought  theiu  much  into 
disuse,  even  in  opposite  circumstances.  The  debility  also 
which  they  induce  gave  the  Bruuonians  a  dislike  to  their 
employment, 

6th. — DIAPHORETICS. 

These  have  a  close  affinity  to  the  last-mentioned  remedies, 
But  are  of  milder  operation.  In  all  fevers  of  a  marked 
periodical  type,  there  is  such  an  evident  remission,  or  solu- 
tion pf  the  paroxysm  in  the  sweating  stage,  that  phj'sicians 
must  have  very  early  endeavoured  to  imitate  this  salutary 
process  of  nature  by  artificial  means.  This,  however,  has 
often  led  to  disastrous  results :  lor  observing  that  heated 
rooms,  multiplicity  of  clothing,  warm  liquors,  &c.  induced 
perspiration  in  health,  the  same  means  were  resorted  to  in 
disease,  and  too  often  with  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences. They  knew  not  till  lately,  that  the  strictured 
surface  of  a  febrile  patient  will  seldom  relax  into  a  perspi- 
rable state,  till  its  temperature  is  rcdi^ccd  below  the  fever 
heat,  and  consequently  when  they  failed  in  their  object, 
they  did  much  mischief,  and  when  they  succeeded  in 
forcing  out  a  perspiration,  the  temporary  relief  obtained, 
by  no  means  counterbalanced  the  previous  increase  of  fe- 
brile excitement. 

Now  that  the  principles  which  govern  the  perspiratory 
process  are  better  understood,  the  lon^  and  endless  farrago 
of  sweating  medicines  is  reduced  to  a  few  neutral  salts,  as 
the  citrate  of  potash,  or  acetate  of  ammonia,  accompanied 
occasionally  with  small  doses  of  antimony.  These,  with 
coo/ diluent  drinks,  are  the  only  safe  or  salutary  diaphore- 
tics in  fever ;  and  probably  act  on  the  surface  from  its 
sympathy  with  the  stomach. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  operation  of  this  class  of 
remedies  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  principles  Ihave 
endeavoured  to  maintain. 
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7th. — TONICS  AND    STIMULANTS,    INCLUDING    BAIIK, 
IVINE,  OPIUM,  &C. 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange,  that  the  most  diametrically- 
opposite  plans  have  succeeded  in  fever,  and  been  lauded 
to  the  skies  by  their  supporters  as  infallible.  Hence  many 
Lave  supposed  that  were  fevers  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  nature,  as  many  would  recover  as  under  the  most  skilful 
treatment. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this,  it  is  not  equall}' 
correct  that  nearly  the  same  proportion  recover  under  all 
kinds  of  treatment.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that,  under 
judicious  modern  measures,  not  only  a  greater  proportion 
recover  from  the  graver  types  of  fever,  but  a  vast  number 
of  fevers  are  prevenied  from  assuming  the  more  dangerous 
forms. 

Neither  need  it  be  wondered  at,  that  both  stimvlants  and 
sedatives  should  occasionally  prove  useful  i/^  fever.  I 
have  shewn  thai  when  the  excitability  and  vascular  action 
are  too  great  in  one  part  of  the  system,  they  are  deficient 
in  others  ;  hence  the  diffusive  stimuli  have  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  torpid  parts  into  action,  but  too  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  over-excitt^l  organs ;  and  this  has  been  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  iJrunonian  practice.  Tonics 
and  stimulants  were  also  frequently  necessary  in  the  ulti- 
mate stages  of  fever,  where  early  evacuations  were  not  pre- 
jiiised ;  because  the  system  was  exhausted  by  its  own 
efforts,  or  by  injudicious  remedies,  and  nature  required  a 
stimulus  at  tlie  close  of  the  disease.  But  now  it  is  found, 
after  fatal  experience,  that  by  lessening  re-action  at  the 
beginning,  we  preserve  the  powers  of  the  constitution  for 
ulterior  efforts,  and  thereby  obviate  the  necessity  of  stimu- 
lation at  almost  any  period  of  fever.* 

To  shew  how  dangerous  it  was  to  draw  conclusions  re- 
specting f/f/>?7//y  from  the  salutary  operation  of  stimulants 
in  fever,  the  following  example  may  suffice.  From  de- 
ranged balance  of  excitability  the  heart  and  arteries  become 
incapable  of  performing  their  office  in  a  proper  manner. — 
If  their  excitability  be  too  great,  they  drive  the  blood  with 
an  impetus  to  the  brain  that  may  cause  delirium  :  if  their 
excitability  be  defective,  the  heart  is  incapable  of  unloading 


•  Vide  Dr.  Armstrong's  work  on  typhus,  wberr  the  suhject  Is  handled 
with  infinite  skill. 
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the  venous  system,  and  distension  of  the  veins  and  sinuses 
of  the  head  produce  the  same  effect.  Now,  wine,  if  given 
judiciously^  and  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  latter  case,  will 
impart  such  vigour  to  the  heart  as  will  enable  it  to  unload 
the  venous  system  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  remove  the 
delirium,  without  gi^'ing  too  much  impetus  to  the  arterial 
sj'stem  ;  but  if  the  same  medicine  be  exhibited  in  the  for-= 
mer  case,  it  will  evidently  increase  the  symptom  it  was 
intended  to  relieve !  In  other  words,  some  parts  of  the  sys» 
tem  being  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and  others  in  a  state  of  irrita- 
bility, if  stimulants  be  applied  to  ihe  former,  they  7naj/  do 
good,  but  if  to  the  latter,  they  must  do  harm.  Hence  the 
value  and  the  necessity  of  discrimination  in  the  practitioner; 
and  the  fatal  effects  of  a  routine  practice. 

In  some  of  the  more  protracted  fevers  of  this  climatej 
assuming  the  typhoid  and  nervoua  type,  the  proper  time 
for  exhibiting  the  stimulating  class  of  remedies  requires  the 
clearest  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and  it  is  at  these 
critical  and  decisive  moments,  that  real  ability  unfolds  its 
acuteness  of  discrimination,  and  snatches  the  patient  from 
the  jaws  of  death;  while  the  blundering  routinist  uncon- 
sciously signs  his  quietus  ! 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  minor  or  subordinate  remedies j 
as  blisters,  sinapisms,  &c.  Their  operation  is  evidently  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  excitability  by 
soliciting  artificial  determinations  to  superficial  parts,  v^ith 
the  view  of  relievino:  internal  congestions  or  inflammations. 


PART  It. 
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OR,    THE 


CONSERVATION  of  HEALTH,  and  PROLONGA- 
TION OF  LIFE. 


Prestat  argento,  superatqne  fuWutn 
SanitJis  auruin,  superatque  cfnsuiii 
Quainvis  ingciiteni,  validajquc  vires 
Onioia  picstaut. 


JLn  all  ages,  ///>  lias  been  considered  so  invaluable  a  giff, 
that  philosophers  and  physicians  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover the  means  ot"  prolongino^  its  range.  The  attempts  to 
eifect  this  by  arcana  and  nostrums,  beyond  tlie  ordinary 
boundary  which  nadire  allots  to  the  human  race,  having 
failed,  it  was  found  that  health  was  the  grand  secret  for 
altaifiing  old  age,  and  hence,  its  preservation  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  to  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be 
directed. 

The  power  of  health,  however,  in  protracting  the  period 
of  our  existence,  is  of  infinitely  less  importance,  than  the 
influence  which  it  exerts  ovci"  onr  temporal  happiness  as  a 
safeguard  against  pain.  Religion  and  even  philosophy 
niny  give  us  patience  to  bear  sickness  without  repining  ; 
but  they  cannot  deprive  the  tortured  nervfe  of  its  sensibilitj^, 
Jior  can  they  prevent  the  ruin  which  our  families  or  friends 
may  sushiin  from  our  loss. 

As  primitive  siinplicHi/^  temperance .^  and  obedience  to 
the  rules  of  nature^  were  evidently  accompanied  by  a 
greater  immunity  from  disease  and  premature  death,  than 
is  observable  in  the  progressive  stages  of  civilization,  phi- 
losophers aud  physicians  have  never  ceased  to  hold  Ihest 
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forth  as  the  only  means  by  which  we  csn  evade  the  long 
train  of  morbid  afflictions  which  a  wide  deviation  from  the 
path  of  nature  had,  in  subsequent  ages,  produced.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  time  and  circumstances  have  effected  so  com- 
plete a  revolution  in  the  manners  and  affairs  of  man,  that 
we  may,  Avith  equ.al  prospect  of  success,  attempt  to  arrest 
the  tides  of  the  ocean,  as  turn  him  from  the  habits  in  which 
he  is  now  naturalized  ;  or  emancipate  him  from  various 
morbific  causes,  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  exists. 

Will  any  human  eloquence  persuade  the  London  alder- 
man to  change  his  turtle  soup  for  the  ascetic  diet  of  the 
hermit,  however  necessary  it  may  be  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  life?  Can  any  human  power  transfer  the  bloom  of 
health  from  the  cheek  of  the  shepherd  to  that  of  the  citizen, 
mechanic,  or  artizan,  without  reversing  modes  of  life  which 
it  required  ages  to  establish  ? 

It  is  true,  that  a  few  individuals  have  the  power,  and  a 
very  few  the  resolution,  to  put  in  force  the  various  preven- 
tive checks  of  disease,  and  thus  attain  a  green  old  age  ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  society  must  be  contented  to  make  the 
best  compromise  they  can,  with  those  evils  which  surround 
them  : — in  short,  they  must  rather  attempt  to  mitigate  those 
ills  they  cannot  shun,  than  hope  entirely  to  prevent  their 
occurrence. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  to  point  out  the  means  of  courc 
teracting  the  effects  of  vicious  propensities  or  indulgences, 
is  little  less  than  indirectly  encouraging  them  ;  and  that  we 
should  only  pourtray  the  causes,  and  thus  afford  a  warning 
against  the  consequences,  leaving  men  to  suffer  for  their 
trespasses  against  the  laws  of  nature  or  morality.  But  it 
is  probably  most  prudent  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it — 
to  leave  to  the  divine  the  province  of  exliortation  against 
vice  or  intemperance,  and  to  the  Almighty  alone,  tlie  power 
of  punishing  them.  In  fine,  1  should  conceive  that  the  phy- 
sician has  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
morality  of  diseases;  but  that  it  is  equally  his  duty  to 
counteract  those  which  are  culpably  induced,  as  to  diline- 
ate  their  causes.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Hygiene 
Essays  are  parficularly  deficient,  and  consequently  ineffec- 
tive in  their  application. 

By  tracing  several  diseases  to  their  sources  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Essay,  a  repetition  of  such  causes  of  ill  health  is 
here  unnecessarv,  though  from  the  very  nature  of  the  suh- 
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ject,  some  little  (aufology  will  be  unavoidable.     I  shall 
class  my  remarks  under  the  following  distinct  heads,  viz. 

1.  The  air  we  breathe. 

2.  The  food  we  eat. 

3.  The  fluids  we  drink. 

4.  The  exercise  we  use,  active  and  passive, 

5.  The  clothing  we  wear^ 

6.  Ablution  : — Hot  and  cold  bathing. 

7.  The  passions  :  Diseases  of  Literature. 

8.  Sleep  ;  Incubus,  &c. 

9.  Medicines. 


A^Rc  ISl 


Sect.  I. — AIR. 

*'  Qualis  aer,  talis  spiritas."    Jubertusi 


The  two  great  causes  of  disease  under  this  head,  have 
already  been  amply  considered,  v/hen  delineating  the  effects 
of  atmospherical  vidssitudes,  and  atmospherical  impreg- 
nations. It  is  probable  that  three-lburths  of  the  disorders 
to  which  the  human  constitution  is  liable,  in  this  climate, 
originate  in,  or  are,  at  least,  -considerably  influenced  by, 
aerial  transitions  ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  too  much  on 
our  guard  against  this  source  of  danger.  Our  principal 
defences  against  these  atmospherical  cbangeSj  so  rapid  anci 
destructive  in  Great  Britain,  will  be  pointed  out  in  subse- 
quent  articles,  particularly  in  those  on  clothing  and  bathing. 
A  few  observations,  however,  on  other  points  connected 
"with  air,  may  be  properly  introduced  here. 

If  the  natural  state  of  our  atmosphere  be  variable,  and  if 
certain  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  even  animal 
life  itself  necessarily  tend  to  vitiate  the  composition  of  the 
air,  our  own  folly,  or  the  imperious  customs  of  civilised 
life,  give  tenfold  force  to  these  unavoidalile  enemies  of  our 
health.  It  is  not  on  the  husbandman,  the  soldier,  or  the 
sailor,  who  are  so  much  exposed  to  the  conflicting  elements, 
that  their  malignant  influence  principallj'  falls.  It  is  on  the 
delicate  female,  the  pale  mechanic,  and  the  sedentary  artist, 
\v\io  add  artificial  to  natural  extremes — fly  from  one  to  the 
other — writhe  under  the  effects  of  this  imprudence— and 
then  rail  against  the  climate  as  the  cause  of  all  their 
miseries!  ■ 

In  the  Crowded  ball  room,  heated  to  a  tropical  tempera= 
ture,  the  sensitive  Belle  and  effeminate  Beau  carry  exer- 
cise to  the  extreme  of  exhaustion,  and,  in  this  state,  rush 
fearlessly  forth  under  the  gloomy  skies  of  a  hyperborean 
night!  The  ghastly  train  of  consumptions  which  annually 
follow  this  imprudent  conduct,  have  no  premonitory  effect 
in  preventing  a  repetition  of  it.  Youth  ever  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be  prodigal  of  life  ;  and  while  the  sick-bed  and 
tomb  lie  masked  under  the  seductive  features  of  the  theatre| 
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the  ball  room,  and  the  drawing  room,  they  will  continue  to 
be  thickly  tenanted  by  premature  decay  and  self-destroyed 
hcduty. 

Against  the  effects  of  these  noctural  exposures,  which 
socii:* y  Zi ill  not  avoid,  the  medical  philosopher  can  only 
propose  such  checks  as  a  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy 
suggests. 

There  are  five  circnn-stances  to  be  attended  to  when  we 
are  subjected  1o  the  influence  of  the  nighl  air.  Viz. — 
1st.  The  condition  ol  the  body  before  going  out  of  doors. 
2nd.  The  tieience  of  the  body's  surface  while  exposed. 
Srd.  The  defence  of  the  lungs.  4th.  The  exercise  on  the 
way.     5th.  The  conduct  to  be  observed  on  getting  home. 

1st.  The  condition  of  the  body  ought  to  be  as  warm  as 
possible,  short  of  perspiration.  Many  lives  are  annually 
lost  by  the  ill-judged  caution  of  lingering  about  the  halls 
and  doors  of  heated  apartments,  till  the  body  is  cool,  before 
venturing  into  the  air.  In  this  state,  it  is  highly  susceptible 
of  the  baleful  influence  of  the  night.  It  would  be  better 
to  issue  forth,  even  with  some  perspiration  on  the  surface, 
than  wait  till  the  system  is  chilled.  The  greater  degree 
of  animal  heat  in  which  we  are,  on  going  first  into  the  night 
air,  the  less  injury  will  we  sustain  from  it. 

2nd.  As  this  injury  is  received  through  the  medium  of 
the  skin  and  the  lungs,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  safeguard 
of  the  former  is  warm  clothing,  constructed  of  materials  that 
are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  as  woollen,  cotton,  &c. 

Srd.  The  defence  of  the  lungs  themselves  has  been  hitherto 
strangely  overlooked  ;  though  it  requires  but  a  moment's 
reflection  to  be  convinced  of  the  vast  importance  of  this 
consideration.  In  the  space  of  one  minute  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  lungs  is  exposed  to  an  atmospherical  tran- 
sition of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  degrees — from  the  over 
heated  theatre  to  the  freezing  midnight  blast !  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  we  should  have  been  so  very  solicitous  about 
Leaping  told  over  fold  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  while 
■we  never  dreamt  of  theextended  surface  of  the  lungs  which 
■we  left  com})letely  exposed  ?  Is  it  not  still  more  strange 
that  this  should  have  been  forgotten,  when  daily  observation 
shewed  that  the  lungs  were  the  organs  which,  nine  times 
out  often,  suffered  by  these  exposures? 

It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  enforced,  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  the  organs  of  respiration  from  the  direct 
iJifluencG  of  the  uight  air,  by  such  mufflingsabputthefacc^ 
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as  may  not  only  detain  a  portion  of  the  air  expired  from 
the  lungs  each  time,  but  communicate  a  degree  of  warmth 
to  each  inlialation  of  atmospheric  air.  A  large  net,  for  ex- 
ample, such  as  is  vulgarly  called  a  comforter,  folded  loosely 
round  the  face,  will  receive  a  portion  of  caloric  or  heat 
from  the  braath  at  each  expiration,  which  portion  will  be 
communicated  to  the  current  of  air  rushing  into  the  lungs, 
at  each  inspiration  ;  and  thus  a  frigid  nocturnal  atmosphere 
is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  obviated. 

4th.  As  we  proceed  into  the  night  air,  while  the  body  is 
warm,  so  we  sliould,  by  a  brisk  pace,  endeavour  to  keep  up 
that  degree  of  animal  heat  with  which  we  sat  out,  and  that 
determination  to  the  surface,  which  is  so  eli'ectual  iji  pre- 
yenting  affections  of  any  internal  organ. 

Lastly.  As  the  sudden  transition  from  a  heated  apart- 
ment to  a  frigid  atmosphere  must,  in  some  degree,  produce 
a  determination  to  the  centre,  and  more  or  less  check  the 
perspiratory  process,  some  warm  and  moderately  stimulating 
liquid  should  always  be  taken  before  going  to  bed,  in  order 
that  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation may  be  restored. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject,  because  it  is,  in  reality, 
of  more  importance  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and  be- 
cause we  are  so  familiarised  to  it  by  frequency,  as  to  pass 
it  almost  unnoticed. 

Atmospherical  transitions  being  guarded  against,  other 
peculiarities  of  the  air  unfavourable  to  health,  will  be  easily 
avoided,  with  the  exception  of  easier/^  winds,  which,  in 
this  island,  exert  so  very  powerful  an  influence  on  the  human 
frame,  both  mental  and  corporeal.  There  certainly  is 
something  in  an  easterly  wind,  independent  of  its  tempera- 
ture, which  is  inimical  to  the  free  and  regular  performance 
of  the  animal  functions,  and  particularly  the  functions  of 
the  skin  ;  for  invalids  will  feel  its  effects  in  rooms,  wJiere 
the  temperature  is  regulated  by  a  thermometer,  nearly  as 
much  as  though  they  were  in  the  open  air. 

This  observation  is  as  old,  if  not  older  than  Lcmnius, 
who,  after  condemninor  the  South  and  East  winds,  and 
praisingthe  North  andWest,  [^/ih.  i.  Hist.  lib.  I.  Cop.  41.] 
says — "  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air,  men  are  tetrick,  sad, 
*'  and  peevish  (aura  densa  ac  caliginosa  tetrici  homines  ex- 
**  istunt  et  subtristes,  &c.)  and  if  the  western  winds  blov/, 
"  and  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair  sunshine  day,  there  is 
"  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  men's  minds ;  it  cheers  up  men  and 
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*'  beasts:  but  if  it  be  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy 
*'  weather,  men  are  sad,  lunipisli,  ai:d  much  dejected, 
*'  angry,  "waspisli,  dull,  and  n?elancholy." 

Virgil  seems  <o  have  had  ideas  of  ^his  kind  in  his  mind, 
"vvhen  he  wrote  the  following  passage. 

Venim,  ubi  tempeslas  ct  cceli  mob'lis  humor, 
IVluliavore  vices,  et  Jupiter  humidu?  Anstris.... 
VertiuUur  aperies  nniiuorum,  et  jieciora  motus 
L'ouci;:iunt  alios. 

However  well  cleared  and  cultivated  a  conntry  may  be, 
yet  the  current  of  air  passin^-.  (,'ver  a  large  tract  of  land,  is 
never  so  pure,  or  at  least  so  healtliy,  as  ihat  which  picses 
over  the  ocean,  Deleteriov.s  impregnations,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  must  unavoidably  mingle  with  a  land  wind; 
and  when  we  examine  the  medical  topography  of  those 
parts  of  the  continent  over  which  <he  easterly  winds  traverse, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  vegeto-animal,  and  other  ter- 
restrial effluvia  are  the  ingredients  which  give  origin  to  the 
"phenomena  in  question. 

As  the  wind  alluded  to  acts  principally  by  confining  the 
sexretions  from  the  skin,  in  the  tirst  instance,  we  can  only 
obviate  its  effects  by  such  means  as  tend  to  restore  them — 
these  are  diluting  warm  drinks — tlie  warm  bath — exercise— 
and  clothing ;  of  which  in  their  place. 

Although  the  deterioration  of  the  general  atmosphere  by 
the  breathing  of  all  living  creatures,  is  not  of  a  moment's 
consideration  ;  yd,  the  efl'ect  of  human  respiration  on  those 
atmospheres  which  we  iniiale  in  our  habitations,  and  parti- 
cularly in  crowded  apartments,  is  not  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. The  vitiated  condition  of  the  air,  in  this  way,  is 
at  least  one  of  (he  causes  ofthatpo//or  observable  on  the 
cheeks  of  people  sul)jected  to  its  influence.  The  means  of 
obviating  this  source  of  ill  health,  are  so  obvious  as  to 
require  no  comment :  but  I  may  here  remark,  that  many 
people  have  so  exaggerated  the  consequences  of  breathing 
respired  air,  that  in  the  anxiety  for  xeyitilution,  they  have 
subjected  themselves  to  streams  and  currents  of  this  element, 
of  such  unequal  temperatures  as  induced  rfr//  and  serious 
diseases,  when  they  strove  to  avoid  the  most  trifling,  if  not 
wholly  iuiaginarj-  ones. 

On  many  constitutions,  and  particularly  on  people 
denominated  nerxoris,  certain  barometrical  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  have  a  remarkable  cJBcct.    Thus  when  the  glass 
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is  very  low,  the  wind  southerly,  and  a  storm  impending-, 
such  a  sense  of  sinking,  weakness,  tremor,  and  dejection  is 
often  felt  by  valetudinarians,  that  they  are  quite  miserable 
till  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  is  restored,  when  all 
their  morbid  feelings  vanish  "  into  air — thin  air.'* 

By  the  superficial  observer,  and  often  by  medical  men 
themselves,  these  ailings  are  laughed  at  as  vapourish  or 
imaginary  ;  but  they  are  real  physical  effects  resulting 
from  sudden  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  airy  medium 
that  surrounds  us ;  and  require  rest,  with  some  cordial 
drink  and  generous  diet  for  their  relief ;  for  they  cannot 
be  entirely  removed,  till  their  cause  ceases  to  operate. 

Still,  with  every  exertion  and  precaution,  we  cannot 
always  counteract  the  insalutary  effects  of  atmospherical 
vicissitudes — thermometrical — hygrometrical — ^and  baro- 
metrical, on  our  constitutions.  We  are  then  forced,  if  our 
circumstances  will  permit,  to  migrate  to  those  parts  of  our 
own  or  other  countries,  where  the  heavens  naturally  present 
greater  uniformity.  From  various  well  known  physical 
causes,  the  atmosphere  of  the  ocean  presents  a  superior 
degree  of  equilibrium,  in  these  respects,  to  that  of  the 
earth  ;  and  consequently  the  shores  of  countries  participate 
in  this  advantage. 

Of  our  own  island,  the  southern  coast,  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  superiority  in  point  of  temperature,  and  parti- 
cularly the  shores  of  Hants  and  Dorset ;  as  being  equally 
removed  from  the  piercing  easterly  winds,  and  rain-fraught 
gales  from  the  western  ocean ;  while  a  broad  expanse  of 
ocean  lies  in  front.  The  isle  of  wight  for  instance,  pre- 
sents every  advantage  which  England  can  afford  to  the 
pulmonary  invalid,  or  to  any  one  labouring  under  chronic 
4isease  of  an  internal  organ. 
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Sect.  II. — FOOD. 


"  Ut  semel  diram,  una  gula  est  nmniiim 
Morboruin  mater,  etiamsi  alius  est  genitor.'* 

Fernel.  Pathol^  1.  C.  2. 


AhbougTi  wc  agree  with  Celsiis,  that  <^  io  a  person  in 
health  every  kind  of  food  is  wholesome,"  (sanis  omnia  sana) 
yet>  when  we  consider  that  in  societv,  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tntcd,  few  individnals  will  be  fonnd  who  can  be  said  io  be 
in  perfect  health,  we  onght  to  hesitate  in  adopting  the  above 
as  a  general  rnle." 

When  the  human  frame  is  anatomically  examined,  and 
particularly  the  masticating  and  digesting  organs,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  admit  that  man  is  naturally  more  of  an 
herbivorus  than  a  carnivorous  animal ;  and  without  going 
so  far  as  to  adopt  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  con- 
siderable predisposition  towards  many  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  with  which  we  are  afflicted,  is  generated  by  the  use 
or  abuse  of  animal  food.  The  mischief,  however,  lies  infi- 
nitely more  in  the  quantify  than  the  quality  of  our  diet. 
When  we  contemplate  each  varying  tribe  of  mankind,  from 
the  turtle-eating  Alderman  to  the  earth-devouring  Otto- 
maque,  and  see  him  subsist,  exclusively  or  collectedly,  on 
every  thing  which  air,  earth,  or  ocean  can  produce,  with» 
cceteris  puribuxy  an  equal  degree  of  longevity,  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  principally  by 
e.rcets  that  we  convert  food  into  poison. 

Again,  in  the  Avhole  catalogue  of  human  maladic?,  how 
many  are  brought  on  by  deficiency  in  the  qumititi/  of 
food?  scarcely  cfne!  While  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
hardly  a  disease  that  is  not  ameliorated  by  diminishing  the 
usual  scale  of  our  sustenance.  Nature  herself,  in  mo^t 
instances,  inculcates  this  important  lesson.  When  any  of 
the  nirmerous  tribe  of  acute  and  dangerous  diseases  ap- 
proaches, the  appetite  is  immediately  withdrawn  altogether; 
and,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  chronic  ailments,  it  is  im- 
paired !     How  have  we  improved  this  hint  of  nature  ?    By 
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iiot  only  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  but  by  acting  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  salutary  monition.  No  sooner  does 
the  appetite  fail,  than  the  cook,  the  confectioner,  and  che- 
mist, are  up  in  arras  to  redress  this  grievous  calamity^  and 
caudles,  condiments,  and  tonics,  pave  the  way  for  bleeding, 
purging,  and  water-gruel ! 

The  first  physicians  by  debauch  ^ere  made, 
Excess  began  and  still  sustains  the  trade. 

In  medical  affairs  our  attention  is  too  often  directed  to 
effects  insteavl  of  causes.  Thus  debility  being  a  natural 
consequence  of  almost  every  derangement  in  the  structure 
or  function  of  the  living  machine,  the  object  of  the  patient, 
and  too  often  of  the  physician,  is  to  remove  this  si/mptom^ 
very  frequently  at  the  expense  of  aggravating  the  original 
cause,  1o  the  removal  of  which,  the  debility  is  in  reality 
favourable.  Where  lesion  of  an  organ  suddenly  takes 
place  in  a  vigorous  state  of  the  system,  we  are  forced  to 
induce  debility  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  otherwise  the  dis- 
eased organ  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  Thus  it  is  that 
great  strength  and  vigour  of  constitution  are  not  only 
unfavourable  to  recovery  from  some  diseases,  but  constantly 
predispose  to  them.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  valetudina- 
rians, or  people  Avho  are  forced  on  a  low  regimen,  dying  in 
any  sudden  or  mysterious  way  ?  But  does  a  week  or  a  day 
pass  that  we  do  not  see  blazoned  forth  in  the  public  printSj 
or  circulated  in  private,  the  accounts  of  men  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  health,  with  scarcely  any  warning — gene- 
rally indeed  after  a  hearty  dinner — some  vigorous  exertion 
■ — or  a  convivial  supper  r  From  what  then,  can  these  acci- 
dents arise,  but  from  too  much  blood  (the  natural  conse- 
c|uence  of  too  much  food)  overpowering  some  organ  essen- 
tial to  life,  by  bursting  its  natural  boundaries.  In  this 
way,  but  in  a  minor  degree,  it  gives  origin  to  a  great  pro- 
portion of  fevers,  and  the  immense  tribe  of  inflammatory 
complaints.  To  the  formation,  too,  of  that  proteian  host 
of  human  miseries — the  nervous  diseases,  this  cause 
mainly  contributes,  by  deranging  the  function  or  structure 
of  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  kept  in  perpetual  irrita- 
tion by  flatulence  and  the  presence  of  indigested  remains  of 
too  much  food. 

But  I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  nor  offer  any 
other  recoraraendation   of  abstinence  than  the  foreiroing: 

2  B 
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slight  sketch  of  the  dangers  of  repletion.*  Man  is  so  much 
the  slave  of  his  passions  aiid  appetites,  that  were  a  prophet 
to  rise  from  the  tomb,  and  warn  him  against  indulging  thera, 
he  would  not  be  listened  to;  or  at  least  his  advice  would 
not  be  followed  !  The  only  thing  we  can  do,  therefore,  is, 
to  point  out  as  far  as  is  practicable,  such  antidotes  to  the 
effects  of  repletion  as  experience  can  suggest,  abandoning 
entirely  the  hope  of  weaning  mankind  from  those  habits  to 
•which  they  are  bound  by  adamantine  chains.  Jn  the  last 
section  of  the  work  this  subject  will  again  be  glanced  at, 
and  a  principal  antidote  to  the  evils  of  repletion  pointed 
out.      I'ide  Medicine. 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  by  recommending  the  vale- 
tudinary, (for  no  other  will  listen  to  advice)  to  study  the 
time  of  taking  food.  Early  breakfast — dinner  as  near  the 
middle  of  the  day  as  fashion,  or  folly,  or  pride  will  per- 
mit— a  pretty  hearty  tea  or  coffee,  in  the  evening,  about 
six  o'clock,  and  no  supper,  will  be  found  the  most  salutary 
code  which  the  physician  can  lay  down.f  People  of  weak 
digestion  are  told  "  to  eat  Utile  and  often.^^  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  that  this  is  judicious  advice.  The  stomach, 
and  other  digestive  organs,  require  their  intervals  of  repose, 
as  well  as  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  and  if  regular  and  stated 
periods  are  appointed  for  taking  food,  the  appetite,  by  the 
force  of  habit  alone,  wil!  return  at  these  times,  and  digestion 
will  follow.  But  if  the  stomach  is  kept  constantly  nibbling 
at  little  tit  bits,  there  never  will  be  a  keen  relish  for  food, 
or  a  powerful  and  easy  assimilation.  This  advice  is  as  old 
as  the  days  of  plateuus,  at  least,  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
much  older.  "  Assuescat  bis  in  die  cibos  sumere,  cert  a 
semper  hora.'''' — Observat.  lib.  1 .  Crato  directs  his  patients 
to  eat  but  twice  a  dny,  and  that  at  fixed  periods.  He 
advises  never  to  eat,  even  then,  unless  there  be  an  appetite. 
How  many  diseases  might  be  prevented  if  this  advice  were 
followed  ! 

*  Temperance  is  compared  by  Cicero  to  a  bridle  of  gold,  and  he  that 
can  use  it  right,  sa%s  he,  "  ego  non  summis  viribus  couiparo,  sed  siiuillimuiR 
deojudico."     Oral,  pro  Marcello. 

+  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  (hat  there  are  many  constitutions 
where,  even  in  valetudinary  health,  a  little  animal  food  for  s-upper,  both 
agrees  well,  and  conliibutes  to  repose.  Here  the  prnclice  then  is  not 
detrimental, 
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Sect.  III. — DRINK. 


*'  Sasvlenlia  guttura  satiare  non  possunt  fluvia  et  marla," 

^neas  Sylvius. 


I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  prove  that  water  is  the  sintip 
pie  aod  salutary  beverage  designed  by  nature  for  the  human 
race.  In  every  nation,  even  the  most  refined  and  modern, 
a  great  majority  appear,  by  their  practice  at  least,  to  think 
that  water  is  only  fit  for  beasts — thus  giving  the  lie  direct 
to  the  celebrated  Greek  prescription  in  the  pump-room  at 
Bath.  They  have,  indeed,  with  no  small  ingenuity,  con- 
trived so  to  medicate  the  native  fountain,  that  they  are  al- 
ways either  outstripping  or  lagging  behind  the  placid 
stream  of  life  !     The  same  magic  bowl  which  this  moment 

*'  Can  pour  remofest  rapture  on  the  sight," 

and  raise  its  votaries  into  heroes  and  demi-gods,  will,  in  a  few 
hours^  sink  them  beneath  the  level  of  the  brute  creation  ! 

Instant  her  circling  wand  the  goddess  waves. 
To   hogs  transforms  them,  and  the  sty  receives  ; — 
JJo  more  is  seen  the  human  face  divine. 

The  moralist,  the  divine,  and  the  philosopher,  have  long 
descanted  on  this  theme,  with  little  success  !  Present  plea= 
sure  is,  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  considered  a  certain 
good  ;  while  future  sufferings  are  problematical  events,  and 
are  therefore  disregarded.  Nay,  where  we  know  that  a  to- 
morrow of  misery  must  necessarily  succeed  a  to-night  of 
debauch,  the  fear  of  pain  is  instantly  absorbed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoyment,  and  we  voluntarily  incur  the  one  for  the 
other's  sake! 

Of  whit  use,  after  this,  would  it  be  to  waste  time  in  pour° 
traying  the  mental  and  corporeal  ailments  which  flow  from 
excess  in  inebriating  liquors?  Do  not  the  maniac,  the  drop- 
sical, the  liver-grown,  meet  our  eye  in  every  street  ?  Does 
not  the  groan  of  the  suicide  vibrate  on  every  ear  ?  Do  we 
not  see  former  affluence  clothed  in  the  rags  of  squalid  po- 
verty, in  every  hospital,  workhouse,  or  charity,  throughout 
the  kingdoraj  or  wandering^  in  forma  pauperis^  from  door 
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to  door  ?  Do  we  not  see  every  tie  v^Hh  %vbicli  Nature, 
Reliirion,  or  affection  binds  us  in  social  harinonj,  severed 
by  the  intoxicating  bowl  ?  i^ave  these  and  a  thousand  other 
examples  any  operative  effect  in  clieckino;  the  evil  ?  Little 
or  none!     *' Morbos  odiums  et  accersimus."  Card. 

Intoxicalion,  however,  is  not  our  subject.  No  one  will 
dispute  (he  bad  effects  of  this  propensiiy  *  But  a  very  con- 
siderable proporiion  of  the  middling  and  higher  classes  of 
life,  as  well  as  of  the  lower,  commit  serioiis  depredation;  on 
their  constitutions  when  tin  y  believe  themselves  to  be  sober 
citizens,  and  really  abl»or  dtbauch. 

This  is  by  drinking  ale  or  other  malt  liquors  to  a  degree 
far  short  of  intoxication  indeed,  yei^  Iro!  ;  long  habit,  pro- 
ducing a  train  of  effects  that  embitter  the  ulterior  periods  of 
existence.  Corpulency,  obesity,  hebitutle,  vertigo,  apo- 
plexy, and  other  affections  of  the  lu  ad,  are  known  to  result 
from  the  abundant  use  of  malt  liquors ;  but  it  is  net  generally 
suspected,  that  they  ha/e  a  peculiar  tendency  indepen- 
dently of  the  adulterations  which  too  oftf'u  enter  into  their 
compositions,  to  prof'uce  effusion  of  Avaier  in  the  cavities 
of  the  chest,  an  1  to  predispose  to  those  numerous  organic 
affections  of  (he  heart  itself,  which,  ol  la;e  years,  have 
forced  themselves  on  our  attention  beyond  any  thing  known 
in  former  periods. 

Malt  liquors  assuredly  give  a  greater  degree  of  fulness  to 
the  blood-vessels  than  any  other  species  of  drink,  while,  in 
common  with  the  latter,  they  paralyse  the  absorbent  system, 
and  render  torpid  many  of  the  salutar}'  secretions.  The 
heart  is  thus  called  upon  for  unusual  exertions,  which 
eventually  injure  its  functions  or  structure;  while  the  equi- 
librium between  exhalation  and  absorption  on  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  chest  is  deranged,  and  dropsical  effusions 
in  the  pericardium  or  bags  of  the  pleura  ensue. 

The  beer-bibber  then,  has  probably  little  reason  to  exult 
over  the  dram-drinker.  If  he  escapes  ascites,  or  dropsy  of 
the  abdomen,  he  runs  the  risk  of  hydrothorax,  or  water  in 
the  chest,  a  much  worse  disease  !  If  he  have  an  immunity 
from  disorders  of  the  /ner,  he  becomes  predisposed  to 
derangements  of  the  heart!  It  he  experience  not  ema- 
ciation and  tremors,  he  too  often  becomes  overloaded  with 

*  There  are  a  few  indeed  who  are  very  careful  to  commemorate  the 
names  of  aU  those  who  have  drunk  hard  and  yet  lived  to  a  good  round  age; 
but  make  no  note  of  those  who  fall  early  victims  to  intemperance.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  sophism  of  ttabelais,  that  "  Drunkenness  is  belter  for  the 
body  than  physic,  because  there  be  more  old  drunkards  than  old  plijsiciaD*." 
Rabelais  forgot  that  physicians  seldom  take  jihysic. 
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fat,  and  dies  apoplectic  !  If  he  be  not  so  liable  to  maniacal 
paroxysms  of  fury,  from  the  fire  of  ardent  spirits,  his 
intellectual  faculties  become  sodden,  as  it  Avere,  and  stu- 
pidity ensues ! 

Incidit  in  Scyliani  cupiens  vitare  Charjbdim, 

It  may  be  addal,  tliat  deleterious  as  is  the  habit  of 
excess  in  vinous,  spirituous,  or  malt  liquors,  after  meals  or 
on  going  to  bed  ;  yet,  there  are  some  hopes  of  reformation, 
or,  at  the  worst,  of  prohinged  existence,  while  the  morning 
dram,  or  other  stimuUitinsj  beverage  is  avoided.  When 
the  abominable  precept  of  the  Salernian  school — 

Si  nocturnatibi  poceat  potatio  vim 
Malutina  hora  rebibas,  et  eiit  uediciua, 

is  once  adopted — farewell  all  hope,  to  health  along  adieu  I 
It  may  be  right  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will 
not  abstain  from  spirituous  liquors,  that  acids  correct,  in  a 
very  coasiderabie  degree,  their  deleterious  qualities.  Punch 
is  therefore  far  preferable  to  what  is  termed  grog  ;  and  grog 
much  less  injurious  than  raw  spirits.  In  what  waj'  the  acid 
acts  as  a  corrector  of  the  spirit,  I  am  unable  to  explain  ; 
but  of  the  fact  I  am  quite  certain  from  long  and  attentive 
observation  and  inquiry.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
■water  when  mixed  with  the  spirit,  corrects  its  bad  qualities, 
first  by  simple  dilution,  thereby  rendering  the  spirit  less 
stimulating  to  the  digestive  and  biliary  organs ;  stcondlif 
by  increasing  various  secretions,  particularly  the  urinary, 
whereby  the  blood-vessels  are  kept  less  turgid  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  On  this  account,  it  is  probable  that 
iveak  hollands  or  gin  and  water  form  the  safest  beverage 
where  spirits  must  be  indulged  in. 

Although  the  injurious  effects  of  tea  have  been  greatlj 
exaggerated,  yet  when  we  consider  how  universal  is  this  be- 
verage, and  how  much  reason  there  is  to  believe,  from  some 
recent  disclosures,  that  the  native  plant  is  adulterated  to  a 
great  extent  with  deleterious  ingredients,  we  may  fairly  set 
it  down  as  contributing,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  those 
derangements  of  the  digestive  organs  and  nervous  system, 
which  now  meet  our  eye  at  every  step.  This  is  one  of  the 
penalties  (and  no  trifling  one  it  is)  which  we  incur  from  civi- 
lization and  refinement.  Our  food  and  drink  have  become 
so  complicated  in  their  forms,  that  thousands — perhaps 
jnillions  make  a  livelihood  by  systematically  poisoning  us  I 
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Sect.    IV, EXERCISE. 

Physicians  and  philosophers,  in  every  age,  have  extolled 
exercise  as  the  grand  prophylactic  in  guarding  against  the 
accession  of  all  diseases.  That  man  was  designed  for  ex- 
ertion cannot  be  doubted  :  but  that  mucli  injury  is  every 
day  done  by  invalids,  and  lliose  confined  to  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, attempting  to  strengthen  their  constitutions  by 
strenuous  exercise,  at  intervals,  1  am  -well  convinced.  Vio- 
lent exercise  did  great  harm,  even  Avhen  nations  \vere 
nearer  a  state  of  nature  than  they  now  are.  Galen,  in  his 
discourse  to  Tlirasibulus,  inveighs  against  the  athletic 
practices  of  the  Gymnasium.  A  smart  walk  of  a  mile  is, 
to  a  valetudinarian,  what  a  furious  wrestle  would  be  to  an 
athleta.  If  uc  trace  those  dreadful  aneurismal  affections  of 
llie  heart  and  arteries  in  early  life,  we  shall  find  their  ori- 
gins in  violent  exercise,  or  sudden  over-exertion,  in  nine 
cases  out  often,  w  here  ageand  ossification  are  not  concerned. 
In  the  long  catalogue,  therefore  of  nervous  diseases,  where 
there  is  anj  suspicion  of  functional  or  organic  lesions,  indi- 
cated by  palpitations,  shortness  of  breath,  and  flushings  of 
the  face,  let  long  continued  or  strenuous  exercise  be 
dreaded.  The  passive  exercise  of  a  vessel  or  carriage  is 
safe ;  but  quick  walking  is  extremely  prejudicial.  Be- 
cause we  see  the  laborious  classes  of  society  robust,  having 
been  inured  to  labour  by  long  habit,  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  we  can  exchange  debility  for  vigour,  by  imitating  their 
maruiers,  in  the  middle,  or  latter  periods  of  life. 

It  is  witii exercise  indeed,  as  with  food  and  drink.  By 
long  habit  we  may  become  gluttons  and  drunkards,  appa- 
rently with  impunity;  and  so,  by  early  and  long  continued 
habit,  we  may  become  capable  of  Avalking  a  thousand 
miles  in  as  many  successive  hours,  or  of  labouring  hard, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  But  al- 
though no  organ  or  part  gives  out  at  the  time,  we  are 
inevitably  laying  the  foundation  for  future  diseases  in  all 
three  instances.  If  habit  then  cannot  secure  us  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  itwrdwate  exercise,  how  can  we  expect 
to  escape  when  we  fly  to  it,  or  indulge  in  it,  at  irregular 
periods?  I  shall  exemplify  this  reasoning  by  an  itistruc- 
tive  lesson.      During  the  late  war,  it  was  observed  that 
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in  its  earlier  periods,  fever,  flnxes,  and  scurvy  made  the 
greatest  havoc ;  while  in  its  middle  and  ulterior  periods, 
these  diseases  almost  disappeared,  and  pneumonia,  with  its 
too  frequent  consequences,  phthisis,  became  infinitely 
more  prevalent  and  fatal.*  The  facts  were  apparent  to  all ; 
but  the  causes  few  could  divine.  Some  of  our  chemical 
■wiseacres  attributed  the  pneumonic  diathesis  to  the  lime- 
juice  served  out ;  but  this  hypothesis  need  not  detain  us,  for 
I  think  a  more  rational  explanation  can  be  offered.  As  the 
period  of  warfare  was  lengthened  out,  discipline  gradually 
became  more  perfect,  and,  at  length,  attained  its  acme. — » 
Every  evolution  was  now  performed  with  a  rapidity  and 
precision  that  seemed  the  effect  almost  of  magic.  All  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  were  not  only  so  arranged  as  to  give 
human  power  its  greatest  force  and  facility  of  application, 
but  human  strength  was  put  to  its  ultimatum  of  exertion, 
and  every  muscular  fibre  of  the  frame  called  into  furious 
action,  during  each  manoeuvre  of  navigation  or  war.  Thus, 
in  exercising  great  guns,  the  heaviest  pieces  of  artillery 
were  made  to  fly  out  and  in,  or  wheel  round  with  almost 
the  celerity  of  a  musket  in  the  hands  of  a  fugle-raan  'I'he 
raost  ponderous  anchors  were  torn  from  their  beds  with 
astonishing  velocity ;  while  the  men  were  often  seen  lying 
about  the  decks,  breathless  and  exhausted,  after  such  ultra- 
human  exertions ! 

But  reefing  and  furling  sails  were  still  worse.  -Here,  as 
in  all  other  operations,  there  was  a  constant  struggle  against 
time.  The  instant  that  the  word  "  Aloft"  was  given,  the 
men  flew  up  the  shrouds  with  such  agility,  that,  by  the 
time  they  were  on  the  yards,  the  respirations  were  nearer 
fifty  than  fifteen  in  a  minute  !  In  this  state  of  anhelation, 
they  bent  across  the  yards,  and  exerted  every  atom  of  mus- 
cular energy  in  dragging  up  the  sails,  and  securing  the 
reef-lines,  while  the  thorax  was  strained  and  compressed 
against  the  unyielding  wood  !  What  were  the  conse- 
quences ?  The  air-cells  were  frequently  torn ;  blood 
extravasated  ;  and  the  origins  of  cough  and  hasmoptoes 
continually  laid.  The  lungs  were  now  in  a  proper  state  for 
receiving  the  impression  of  csrial  vicissitudes  ;  and  constant 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  to  rain,  and  every  inclemency  of 
the  season,  soon  evolved  the  long  black  catalogue  of  Pul- 
monic and  Plithisical  maladies,  which  swept  off  our  men 

*  i  herealiude^rintipa/;^  to  the  Channel  and  North-fea  fleets. 
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in  vast  numbers  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  officers, 
■who  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  this  new  and  destruc- 
tive enemy. 

Eut  it  was  not  the  lungs  alone  that  suffered  here.  The 
central  organ  of  the  circulation  lx)re  a  part  of  the  onus,  and, 
a  llo^t  ot  aiioinah)us  and  otherwise  inexplicable  symptoms 
were  produced,  which  completely  puzzled  the  naval  medi- 
cal practitioner,  who  rarely  suspected  any  lesion  of  the 
Jieart.  These  last  affections  both  aggravated,  and  were  in 
their  turn  aggravated  by,  the  depressiiig  passions  rngendered 
during  the  long  conhnement  on  shipboard  and  separation 
from  friends  and  native  home.  F^ence,  our  gallant  tars 
began  io  droop  bolli  i;i  body  and  mind,  in  the  last  years  of' 
the  war,  when  the  stimulus  of  an  enemy  in  view  wasseldora 
applied. 

J  hope  this  digression,  if  it  deserve  that  name,  will  be 
excused,  as  it  may  serve  to  practically  illustrate  the  effects 
ot  inordinate  exercise  better  ihan  many  pages  of  reasoning. 
In  tine,  moderate  and  slow  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
extremely  salutary ;  but  where  it  is  carried  to  the  length 
of  much,  accelerating  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  it  en- 
dangers derangement  of  tlie  heart,  lungs,  brain,  or  any 
weakened  viscus,  in  valetudinary  constitutions.  In  the 
healthy  and  robust,  active  exercise  may  be  indulged  in  to 
a  considerable  extent,  though  even  here  it  has  its  limits. 

In  my  own  person,  I  had,  not  lotis:  ago,  a  very  severe 
and  alarming  instance  of  the  bad  effects  of  too  great  mus- 
cular action,  occasioned  by  a  habit  of  walking  very  fast. 

After  a  day  and  a  niglit  of  unusual  fatigue,  and  rapid 
pedestrian  exercise,  together  with  considerable  mental 
anxiety,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  intermission 
of  the  pulse,  at  irregular  periods.  During  each  inter- 
mission, I  felt  the  heart  give  a  kind  of  struggle,  as  it 
were,  and  strike  with  great  violence  against  the  ribs,  ac- 
companied by  a  peculiar  and  most  distressing  sensation  in 
the  cardiac  region,  which  I  cannot  describe.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart  soon  became  so  great,  that  walking  half 
a  dozen  yards,  or  going  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  brought  on 
palpitation,  and  such  a  rapid  and  irregular  motion  of  the 
heart,  that  the  pulse  could  hardly  be  counted,  and  at  these 
times  the  intermissions  would  be  as  often  as  every  second, 
third,  or  fourth  stroke. 

These  phenomena,  somewhat  alarmed  me,  atid  the  more 
I  dwelt  upon  the  subject,  the  more  aggravated  became  the 
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symptoms,  till  at  length  I  could  not  walk  at  all,  nor  could 
1  lie  on  either  side  in  bed,  ^vithout  great  uneasiness  and 
palpitation. 

This  extreme  debility  and  irritability  of  the  heart  con- 
tinued, with  little  abatement,  for  eight  ^veeks,  during 
which  time,  I  used  horse  exercise,  and  kept,  when  at  home, 
in  the  horizontal  position.  At  length  the  heart  gradually 
lost  its  morbid  irritability  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  weeks,  I  could  walk  nearly  as  well  as  ever.  But  oc- 
casional intermissions  of  the  pulse  took  place,  for  some  time, 
especially  when  flatulence  prevailed  in  ttie  stomach  or 
colon  ;  or  when  anxiety  of  mind  was  present.  Many  other 
curious  and  interesting  phenomena  attended  this  complaint, 
the  particulars  of  which  1  shall  probably  lay  before  the 
medical  reader,  at  a  future  period. 

Now,  if  the  mere  exertion  of  inordinate  walking,  with 
mental  emotion,  could  induce  such  derangement  of  action  in 
the  circulating  organ,  what  must  be  the  consequence  of 
violent,  interrupted,  and  straining  exercise,  on  the  heart, 
and  vascula,r  system  in  general,  when  alternated  with  se- 
dentary habits  and  mental  anxiety  ? 

There  is  not  a  year  that  cricket  matches  do  not  lay  the 
foundation  for  aneurisms,  and  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  is  on 
this  principle,  also,  that  hard  labour  is  said  by  the  vulgar, 
and  most  truly  too,  "  to  wear  a  person  out."  Blacksmiths, 
Porters,  ajid  all  those  who  are  accustomed  to  inordinate  mus- 
cular exertion,  or  in  the  habit  of  lifting  heavy  burthens 
are  particularly  liable  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
that  shorten  their  lives.  Even  that  noble  animal,  the  horse, 
is  very  subject  to  disease  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  his 
spirited  muscular  exertions  in  the  chase,  in  drawing  heavy 
loads,  and  in  racing. 

As  for  ruptures  and  other  consequences  of  violent  exer- 
cise, straining,  &c.  they  are  too  familiar  to  require  ani- 
madversion here  ;  but  I  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to 
excite  the  attention  both  of  patient  and  practitioner  \o  this 
important  subject  I  wisli  it,  however,  to  be  distinctly 
imderstood  that  the  foregoing  observations  are  only  appli- 
cable to  inordinate  corporeal  exercise,  especially  when 
attempted  by  the  valetudinarian,  or  those  usually  employed 
in  sedentary  occupations.  Moderate  or  even  pretty  free 
pedestrian  exercise  is,  in  general,  extremely  salutary,  and 
is  probably  the  most  natural,  were  we  in  a  state  of  nature 'y 
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but,  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  tliis  state,  by  ad- 
vancing civilization,  and  particularly  as  we  congregate  in 
large  cities,  where  every  thing  around  us,  almost  (o  the  air 
we  breathe,  is  artificial,  our  muscles  lose  their  tone,  and 
incapacitate  us  for  those  athletic  exercises  so  praised  by  the 
ancients.  Fortunately  there  is  another  species  of  exercise 
within  the  reach  of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  to  whom  it 
is  most  necessary,  and  which  has  not  been  duly  appreciated 
by  the  profession,  but  to  which  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  draw  the  attention  both  of  patient  and  practitioner. 
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Subsecf.    1. — GESTATION,    OR  PASSITE  EXERCISE. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  at  the 
same  lime,  so  little  treated  of,  T  had  almost  said  so  little 
understood,  I  shall  here  enter  into  a  pretty  full  investiga- 
tion of  it ;  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
remedies,  as  well  as  preventives  of  disease,  which  the  in- 
habitants of  these  isles,  and  especially  of  this  luxurious 
Metropolis,  possess.  It  is  also,  of  all  other  remedial  mea- 
sures, the  most  agreeable. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Gestation  (horse,  carriage,  or 
swing  exercise,  sailing,  &c.*)  is  to  excite  an  occult,  but  a 
real  movement  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  various  organs. 
The  living  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  become 
more  firm,  more  strong — in  short,  acquire  an  augmentation 
of  tone;  while  their  functions  are  performed  with  greater 
freedom,  and  with  greater  facility.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly remarkable,  where  a  debility  or  relaxation  in  those 
organs  or  functions  had  preceded,  as  was  observed  by  the 
ancients.  ^' Omnis  gestatio  potest  habitum  corporis  Jir" 
fnare,  et  actiones  stupidas  excitare.^'* — Oribasius. 

1 .  Effects  of  Gestation  on  Digestion. — During  gestation, 
for  instance  on  horseback,  the  stomach,  liver,  intestines—- 
indeed  the  whole  digestive  apparatus  experience  a  succes- 
sion of  shocks,  which  develope  the  tonicity  of  these  organs, 
and  favour  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  If  the  stomach 
be  empty,  gestation  awakens  the  digestive  powers — whets 
the  appetite — induces  hunger  : — if  that  organ  be  moderately 
filled  with  food,  the  whole  chylopoietic  system,  enlivened 
by  gestation,  executes,  with  greater  facility,  promptitude, 
and  perfection  the  elaboration  of  nutritive  matter,  and  the 
whole  fabric  receives,  in  consequence,  an  accession  of 
strength.  Hence  people  afflicted  with  anorexia,  or  diffi- 
culty ot  digestion,  experience  the  most  marked  benefit  from 
passive  exercise,  especially  if  used  before  the  hour  of  repast. 
When  used  by  them  after  meals,  it  must  be  moderate  in 
degree,  and  gentle  in  manner.  Thus  we  every  day  see  in- 
valids to  whom  digestion  is  a  painful  process,  escape  the 
feelings  of  satiety  by  a  gentle  ride  on  horseback,  or  in  ^ 

*  Od  no  subjects  are  medical  men  more  frequently  consulted  than  on  these  | 
pa  few  are  tliey  so  Isttle  prepared  to  give  a  decided  answer. 
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carriage  after  dinner.  In  this  respect  muscular,  or  active 
exercise  differs  essentially  iVom  gestation.  To  run,  to 
dance,  to  play  at  cricket  immediately  after  eating  is  to  as- 
sail the  stomach  Mith  violei.t  succussions  ^hich  derange  the 
natural  order  of  its  movement.,  and  dissipate  on  the  ro/w;?- 
tari/  muscles  those  vital  forces  and  energies  ^vhich  ought 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  process  of  digestion  alone  that  gesta- 
tion exerts  a  beneficial  influence.  It  enlivens  the  uhole 
abdominal  circulation  of  blood,  but  particularly  that  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  vena  portarum.  It  thus  affects  the 
hepatic  system,  facilitating  both  the  secretion  of  the  bile, 
a.id  its  elimination  from  the  ducts  of  the  liver  into  the  duo- 
denum. It  increases  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines; 
in  consequence  of  Avhi(h,  the  chyme  is  presented  with 
greater  regularity  and  rapidity  to  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals, 
and  the  chyle  is  poured,  in  a  freer  current,  into  the  blood- 
vessel system. 

2.  On  the  general  Circiilalion. — Gestation  has  a  remark- 
able efl'ect  on  this  important  branch  of  the  animal  economy. 
It  equalizes  the  balance  of  the  circulation — renders  the 
pnlse  slower,  more  full,  and  nearer  its  usual  rythm.  This, 
Dr.  Cnrrie  experienced  ahvays,  vhen  using  horse  exercise 
at  a  time  that  he  was  threatened  with  phthisis.  Dr.  Smyth 
felt  the  same  eflects  in  his  own  person,  while  using  the 
swing.  Hence  many  people,  in  whom  an  excessive  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart,  and  a  universal  debility  of  the  nervous 
system  obtained,  have  experienced  the  greatest  benefit  from 
gentle  horse  or  carri;>.ge  exercise.  Palpitations  of  the  heart 
and  intermissions  (sr  other  irregularities  of  the  pulse  have 
disappeared  under  its  influence;  and  many  diseases  of  a 
supposed  organic  or  incurable  nature  Lave  thus  been  hap- 
pily removed. 

3.  On  the  Respiration. — As  we  have  shewn  that  Gesfa- 
lion  moderates  the  velocity  of  the  pulse  and  equalizes  the 
volume  ot  bhod,  it  follows  that  during  its  use  less  blood 
passes  through  llie  pulmonary  system,  than  while  the  body 
is  even  quiescent ;  ar.d  infinitilij  Uss  than  during  sponta- 
neous or  active  exertion,  A\hen  the  blood  is  rapidly  hurried 
through  the  delicate  texture  of  the  lungs.  Hence  Gestation 
is  the  ex{  rcise  that  is  to  be  preferred  in  almost  all  disorders 
of  the  j)uln onary  systeu',  as  astlin;a,  consumption,  habitual 
difliculty  ol  breathing,  and  many  of  those  organic  afiections 
of  tlie  heart,  vliere  the  lui  gs  participate  from  contiguity, 
or  obstructed  circulation. 
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4.  Ofi  Absorption. — Every  kind  of  Gestadon  appears  to 
augment,  or  at  least  maintain  the  energy  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  throughout  the  whole  system.  That  the  action  of 
the  lymphatics  spread  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  is  quickened  by  this  kind  of  exercise  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  are  much  on  horse 
back  have  the  fecal  discharges  of  a  drier  and  harder  nature, 
and  of  a  smaller  volume  than  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  this  species  of  Gestation.  Absorption  from  the  cellular 
tissues  is  also  stimulated  by  the  succussions  of  Gestation; 
and  we  frequently  see  dropsical  swellings  of  the  lower 
extremities,  and  various  other  cellular  infiltrations  speedily 
dispersed  by  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage. 

5.  On  the  Secretions  and  Exhalations — It  is  a  remark- 
able, but  a  certain  fact  that  horse  or  carriage  exercise 
restrains  inordinate,  and  increases  torpid  secretion  and  ex- 
halation ;  thus,  in  different  circumstances  producing  oppo- 
site effects.  In  restraining  inordinate  discharges,  however, 
Gestation  does  not  check  them  insalutarily  ;  nor,  in  rousing 
torpid  organs  to  increased  action,  does  it  stimulate  them  too 
much — in  short,  it  raises  them  or  lowers  them  to  a  healthy 
equilibrium,  and  that  in  a  milder  and  safer  mannerthan  any 
other  remedy.  "  Secretiones  aut  non  adaugentur,  aut  secun- 
dum Natural  ordinera  tantummodo  intenduntur." — Lorry, 

6.  On  Nutrition. — Gestation  is  remarkably  favourable 
to  this  process  of  the  animal  economy  ;  and  especially  to 
sanguification  [blood  making].  This  is  proved  by  reference 
to  those  who  ride  much  on  horseback  or  in  carriages. 
Their  constitutions  uniformly  tend  to  the  sanguine — their 
complexions  are  florid — they  become  subject  to  active 
hcBmorrhages — to  inflammatory  complaints — to  plethora — 
and  to  robustness.* 

7.  On  the  Sensations. — Horse  and  carriage  exercise  has 
great  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  It  gives  what  is 
not  inaptly  termed  tone  to  the  nerves  ;  corrects  their  too 
great  irritability  and  obviates  spasmodic  affections.  When 
we  recollect  the  effects  of  Gestation  on  the  sanguiferous 
system,  and  bear  in  mind  the  intimate  connexion  which 
subsists  between  that  and  the  tiertous  system,  we  cannot 
"wonder  at  the  salutary  results  of  Gestation  in  equalizing  the 
balance  of  excitability  as  well  as  of  the  circulation.  It  is 
partly  in  this  way  we  can  explain  the  increased  energy  of  the 

*  We  may  be  convinced  of  this  b}  a  glance  ai  stage-coacii  drivers,  for 
^xample. 
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intellectual  functions  whicb  uniformly  follows  Gestation ; 
and  partly  by  cofisidering  the  mornl  effects  of  horse  and 
carriage  exercise  in  the  open  air.  For  example,  we  every 
day  see  people  who,  tormented  by  real  or  imaginary  pains 
and  ailments,  experience,  at  the  sight  of  the  country, 
a  considerable  mitigatio  i  of  tl'oir  con  plaints.  The  pure 
air  which  they  inspire — the  diver&itied  scenes  ol"  nature 
■which  are  presented  to  their  view,  conspire,  Vtith  the 
mechanical  agitation  of  the  jourjiey,  to  dissipate  nielan- 
choly  emotions,  and  restore  the  various  functions  to  a 
healthy  equilibrium  of  action. 

8.  Gt  station  as  a  preventhe  of  disease. — It  is  well  known 
how  much  passive  exercise  tends  to  develope  the  organs 
during  infancy,  when  spontaneous  movements  are  on  a  small 
scale  Hence  an  essential  item  of  "ood  nursino;  consists  in 
carrying  the  child  about,  and  swinging  it  up  and  down  in 
the  nurse's  arms.  In  proportion  to  this  kind  of  exercise 
"we  observe  the  fresh  colour,  agility,  and  liveliness  of  the 
infant,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  pallid  com- 
plexion, laxity  of  fibre,  didness,  and  stupidity  of  the  child 
wliich  is  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  quiescence. 
On  this  account,  the  use  of  the  cradle,  if  not  abused,  is, 
npon  the  w  hole,  preferable  to  the  modern  custom  of  causing 
children  to  sleep  in  beds. 

In  ?/oufli,  muscular  or  active  exercise  appears  to  be  more 
salutary  than  Gestation.  At  this  j)eriod,  the  muscles  of 
locomotion  are  endued  with  an  excess  of  vitality  which 
requires  constant  dibsipafion.  The  dance,  the  course,  all 
thosejuvenile  amusements  which  demand  considerable  ex- 
ertion, are  then  keenly  relished,  and  sufficiently  indicate 
the  path  of  nature  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

Jn  ar/i/lt  age,  we  shall  find  it  wise  to  combine  Gestation 
with  active  exercise.  At  this  epoch  of  our  existence,  a 
kind  oi  plftliora  begins  to  take  plnce  in  the  abdominal  cir- 
rulatfon,  with  irregularity  of  action  in  the  functions  of 
t!5e  digestive  organs.  INow,  horse  and  carriage  exercise 
counteracts,  in  a  very  great  dciiree,  this  plethora,  and  re- 
stores the  functions  of  digestion  to  their  j)ristine  integritj- ; 
but  as  the  same  remedy  also  increases  the  jnocees  of  mak- 
ing blood,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  agniiist  this  effect ;  and 
endeavour  to  obviate  it  by  absicmious  diet,  opening  medi- 
cine, arid  occasional  local  or  general  b'eedings. 

If  Gestation  be  necessary  in  infnncy  for  the  develoj)ement 
of  the  diOerent  organs,  it  is  equally  so  in  c'd  age,  for  susj- 
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taining  their  vital  and  organic  powers,  and  warding  off 
decrepitude.  The  muscles  of  the  aged  are  not  adapted 
for  active  exercise ;  and  if  inactivity  be  indulged,  then  the 
digestive  functions  will  fail,  with  a  long  train  of  conco- 
mitant evils.     Gestation  oft'ers  the  best  resource. 

Passive  exercise,  however,  has  its  limits,  and  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  might  probably  prove  injurious. 
For  example,    the  sanguine,  and,    in  some  instances,  the 
bilious  constitution  is  not  likely  to  derive  the  same  benefit 
from  Gestation  as  the  nervous.     A  disposition  to  corpu- 
lency— to  plethora,  and  to  excessive  secretion  of  bile  must 
be  obviated  rather  by  active  exercise — temperance — and 
open  bowels,  than   Gestation.     Cculeris  paribus,  passive 
exercise  is  more  adapted  and  more  beneficial  to  the  female 
than  to  the  male  sex.    The  situations  where  pass'ivc  exercise 
is  enjoyed,  should  also  be  attended  to.     The  open  country 
is  to  be  preferred,  because  a  pure  air,  even  the  light  itself 
Las  considerable  influence  in  augmenting  the  salutary  effects 
of  exercise. 

9,  Gestation,  as  a  curative  process. — However  proble- 
matical might  be  the  effects  of  Gestation  on  purely  inflam- 
matory or  bilious  fevers,  there  is  incontestible  evidence  that 
a  variety  of  the  low,  nervous,  and  malignant  fevers  have 
been  bettered  during  transportation,  in  the  open  air,  from 
place  to  place.  In  intermittents  of  long  standing,  horse 
exercise  has  proved  extremely  salutary.  In  convalescence 
from  all  fevers,  passive  exercise  has  a  remarkably  beneficial 
effect  in  restoring  the  functions  of  the  various  secreting  and 
assimilating  organs  to  a  state  of  pristine  integrity.  Of  this 
the  ancients  were  well  aware.  "  Gestatio  longis  et  jam 
*'  inclinatis  morbis  aptissima  est ;  utilisque  est  et  his  cor- 
"  poribus,  qiice  jam  ex  toto  febre  carent,  sed  adhuc  eX" 
a  grceri  per  se  non  possunt.''*     Celsus. 

Much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  Gestation  in  se- 
veral of  the  Phlegmasice,  particularly  in  those  chronic  in- 
flammations of  mucous  membranes,  accompanied  by  consi- 
derable secretions  of  thin  mucus,  from  relaxation  of  the  said 
tissues.  The  succussions  of  horse  or  carriage  exercise  have 
a  remarkable  effect  in  restoring  the  tone  of  these  membranes, 
and  in  dissipating  those  sanguineous  congestions  which 
have  their  seat  there.  Carriage  exercise  is  very  useful  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  as  was  observed  by  Celsus.  The  same 
may  be  remarked  of  chronic  catarrh.  Indeed  a  great 
number  of  pulmonic  and  stomach  affections  yield  unequi" 
vocally  to  gestation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  passive!  exercise  is  injurious  in  chro- 
nic inflammations  of  serous  tissues,  or  of  the  parenchymatous 
structures — for  instance,  in  Phrenitis,  peritoneal  or  pulmonic 
inflammation,  &g.  Avhether  acute  or  chronic.  The  shocks 
of2:estation  keep  up  irritation  and  increase  the  inflammatory 
action  going  on  in  these  organs  and  tissues.  Horse  exercise 
1ms  been  highly  extolled,  and  unconditionall3'  condemned 
in  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  probable  thatinthe  former 
case,  (hronic  catarrh  has  been  mistaken  for  Phthisis — in 
the  fatter  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  hmgs.  In  genuine  phthisis  it  is  moderately  ser- 
viceable. In  the  intervals  of  gout  and  rheumatism  gestation 
is  proper. 

In  active  hcemorrhages  gestation  is  of  doubtful  eflicacy, 
because  it  powerfully  promotes  the  jnocess  of  sanguifica- 
tion— but  in  passive  hemorrhages,  it  is  eminently  useful, 
as  promoting  a  more  even  balance  in  the  circulation,  and 
giving  tone  to  the  Aveakened  tissues  from  whence  the  hae- 
morrhage proceeds.  In  profuse  menstruation^  we  have 
frequently  seen  carriage  exercise  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
the  discharge,  when  every  thing  else  failed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  kind  of  gestation  will  prove  extremely  use- 
ful in  bringing  on  i\\e  menstrual  ^ux  when  deficient. 

But  it  is  in  the  class  of  nervous  diseases,  that  gestation 
evinces  the  most  jjowerful  and  salutary  efl'ects.  Hypo- 
chondriasis, melancholy,  nervous  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
spasms  of  various  muscles  and  muscular  structures,  will 
find,  in  horse  and  carriage  exercise,  the  most  certain  remedy. 
Jn  all  these,  there  is  a  considerable  derangement  in  the 
circulation  and  excitability,  with  consequent  irregularity 
of  function  in  various  organs,  for  which  gestation  offers  the 
surest  relief,  Finally  I  may  add,  from  personal  experience, 
that  no  remedy  is  equal  to  horse  exercise  in  that  painful 
and  distressing  complaint,  tlie  piles.  The  portal  circula- 
tion is  so  completely  enlivened  by  the  succussions  of  equi- 
tation, that  the  hiemorrhoidal  vessels  are  enabled  to  disgorge 
their  load  of  blood,  and  the  celluar  tumours  soon  disappear 
in  consequence. 
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If  the  ancient  Romans  knew  not  the  luxur}'^  of  a  linen 
shirt,  and  were  not  overnice  in  frequently  changing  their 
greasy  flannels,  yet  their  dress  was  probably  much  more 
conducive  to  health  than  ours.  It  were  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  silk  was  now  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  as  for- 
merly ;  for  scrofula  and  phthisis  would  assuredly  be  then 
checked  in  their  ravages.  The  necessity  of  defending  the 
body  from  sudden  atmospherical  transitions  has  been  so 
frequently  enforced  in  various  parts  of  this  Essay,  that  the 
present  section  has  been  greatly  anticipatedo 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  from  lightness  of  dress  that 
"we  suffer,  as  from  inequalitj/  of  clothing.  \\'  hen  the  Indian 
was  asked  how  he  could  bear  to  go  naked  beneath  the  ri- 
gorous skies  of  Canada,  he  replied  that  he  was  "  all  fa  e;^^ 
and  although  I  am  not  quite  so  great  an  admirer  of  nature 
as  to  think  we  ought  to  imitate  the  original  pair  of  Eden  ; 
yet  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  we  accustom  ourselves,  upon 
the  whole,  to  a  superabundance  of  clothes  ;  and  that  were 
we  to  wear  a  lighter  dress  in  winter  and  a  heavier  one  in 
summer  than  we  now  do,  that  is,  a  more  uniform  system 
of  garment  throughout  the  year  ^  we  would  lose,  in  a  great 
degree,  that  keen  susceptibility  to  aerial  impressions,  foe 
which  we  are  remarkable,  and  which  occasions  such  a  waste 
of  life  in  this  country.  The  same  remark  is  still  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  daily  changes  of  dress  ;  for  here,  indeed, 
is  the  great  source  of  evil.  Among  the  fiiir  sex,  in  parti- 
cular, and  also  among  the  fashionable  and  effeminate  of  the 
other  sex,  we  observe  a  warmer  dress  worn  in  the  morning 
and  mid-day,  when  exercise  is  taken,  and  when  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  than  in  the  evenings,  when  the  frame  is 
languid,  and  the  air  damp  and  cold.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
rapid  transitions  from  heated  and  crowded  assemblies  of  all 
kinds,  to  the  midnight  skies,  often  amid  rain  or  snow,  wo 
shall  have  abundant  cause  for  the  havoc  which  pulmonic 
complaints  occasion  among  the  upper  classes  of  society. 
These  dangers,  into  which  the  affluent  voluntarily  run, 
bring  them  on  a  par  vv-ith  the  indigent^  who  arc  exposed  to 
others  from  necessity. 

2d    -..._    ..  , 
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It  would  be  still  worse  with  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
were  it  not  for  the  very  salutary  effects  o^  frequent  change 
of  linen^  which,  thou^^li  inthilii^ed  in  for  the  sake  of  comfort 
or  luxury,  has  a  most  astonishing  influence  on  health.  la 
this  variable  climate  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  generally 
below  par,  and  irregular  ;  trequent  change  of  linen  excites 
the  perspiratory  process  in  a  very  strong  degree,  and  there- 
fore improves  the  cutaneous  function. 

The  laws  of  dress  then  being  so  completely  under  the 
empire  of  fashion,  1  shall  not  waste  time  in  useless  ad- 
monitions on  the  dangers  and  extravagances  into  which  the 
votaries  of  this  tyrant  are  led.  I  would  only  recommend 
that  linen  be  preferred  to  silk,  cotton  to  both,  and  woollen  to 
all.  That  a  lighter,  but  more  uniform  species  of  clothing  be 
early  introduced  and  steadily  persevered  in,  by  Avhich  a 
habit  of  bearing  with  impunity  the  transitions  of  the  atmos- 
phere will  be  gradually  and  cautiously  acquired.*  The 
invalid,  however,  who  has  any  weak  organ,  will  pause  ere 
Le  attempts  to  attain  this  hardihood  of  constitution,  which 
should  have  been  slowly  acquired  from  early  youth  ;  yet 
even  here,  much  may  be  done  by  gradual  and  judicious 
exposure. 

*  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  should  be  far  from  sanctioning,  much 
less  recommending  that  semi-nudity  of  attire  which  has  been  said  to  distin- 
guish the  present  race  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  past.  I  again  reite- 
rate that  it  is  against  the  practice  of  enveloping  ourselves  in  seven-fold 
shields  of  woollen  at  one  period  of  the  day,  month,  or  year,  and  exposing 
the  naked  pores  to  the  '■'■  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  at  other  periods 
of  the  day,  month,  or  year,  which  I  protest;  and  that  too  among  the 
weakest  and  most  delicate  portion  of  society,  enervated  by  excessive  re- 
finement, civilization,  and  sedentary  avocations. 
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Sect.  VI. — ABLUTIONS. 

By  tliese  I  do  not  mean  simple  cleanliness — a  virtue  foi 
which  the  English  are  conspicuous  above  all  other  nations  ; 
but  I  could  wish  to  draw  tlie  attention  both  of  physiciaii 
and  patient  to  the  warm  and  cold  bath,  particularly  the 
former,  a  mean  of  preserving  health  and  removing  disease, 
which  is  far  less  cultivated  in  this  climate  than  it  deserves 
to  be.  It  seems  strange  that  the  general  and  salutary  use 
of  the  warm  and  cold  bath  should  be  now  confined  to  Asia, 
and  the  Russian  and  Hungarian  parts  of  Europe,  while  the 
more  enlightened  nations  of  the  latter  have  only  recourse 
to  them  occasionally  by  the  advice  of  their  physicians. 
This  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  bath  is  prover- 
bially one  of  the  greater  luxuries  of  life. 

Scd  vJtam  faciunt,  balnea,  &c. 

The  stupendous  and  beautiful  baths  of  the  ancients  lie  in. 
ruins,  and  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  rivers  now  supply  their 
place  amongst  us,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Horner,  among* 
them.  In  the  eastern  world,  however,  and  in  the  Russian 
and  Hungarian  dominions,  the  importance  of  bathing  ig 
acknowledged,  and  the  practice  is  general. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  a  hot  climate, 
"Vvhere  the  perspiration  is  abundant,  that  the  cleanliness  of 
ablutions  is  necessary.  In  the  wilds  of  Russia  the  peasant 
stews  himself  in  hot  vapour  and  then  rolls  himself  in  the 
snow.  By  early  inuring  himself  to  these  transitions,  he 
preserves  health  to  a  very  old  age,  and  seldom  requires 
medicine. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  the 
sympathetic  inflaence  which  they  exert  on  the  various 
functions  of  internal  organs,  as  traced  through  the  whole  of 
this  Essay,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  admit  that  of  all 
preventive  and  curative  means,  bathing  holds  the  foremost 
rank.  Indeed  it  is  inexplicable,  the  apathy  which  Euro- 
pean  nations,  but  especially  the  English,  evince  on  this 
most  interesting  point ;  though  I  would  fain  hope  that  the 
views  of  health  and  disease  v^hich  I  have  here  laid  open  to 
the  general  reader,  will  lead  to  a  more  extended  use  of  this 
powerful  means  of  prolonging  life  and  preserving  health. 
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SubsCCt.    1. — COLD    BATir. 

If  a  person  imraerge  into  v/ater  at  a  temperature  of  -IS* 
or  50°,  the  whole  system  receives  a  shock,  and  the  blood 
is  rapidly  expelled  from  the  capillaries  of  the  surface,  and 
driven  upon  the  interior  trunks,  whose  elasticity  enables 
them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  sudden  change  of 
balance  in  the  circulation. 

Reaction  next  succeeds,  more  or  less  quickly  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  constitution.  The  contractile  power 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  soon  overcomes  the  collapse  of  the 
caj>illarics,  and  there  is  a  rush  of  blood  to,  and  a  glow  of 
licat  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  oscillation,  pro- 
duced partly  by  art  and  partly  by  nature,  is  extremely 
salutary,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  conducted  in 
a  proper  manner.  The  previously  torpid  capillary  and 
perspiratoiy  vessels  of  the  skin  are  thus  roused,  as  it  were, 
and  distended  by  the  new  impulse  ab  interno,  and  the 
vhole  excretory  apparatus  is  put  in  motion.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  the  various  glandular  organs  of  t^ie  body  sympa- 
thise with  the  skin  :  a  new  stimulus  is  given  to  their  func- 
tions ;  and  the  w  hole  system  experiences  a  kind  of  renova- 
tion, evinced  by  the  lightness,  flow  of  spirits,  and  pleasani^ 
sensations  which  succeed  the  cold  bath. 

This  reaction  or  glow  is  the  criterion  of  salubrity  in  the 
practice  of  bathing,  and  the  sooner  it  takes  place  alter  the 
immersion,  the  better.  I  say  after  immersion,  for  in  very 
vigorous  constitutions  it  commences  before  the  person  leaves 
the  water.  In  proportion  as  the  constitution  is  weak,  or  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  enfeebled,  the  access  of  the 
reaction  will  be  later  and  later  ;  and  in  some,  it  will  not 
come  on  at  all,  when  the  bath  is  highly  dangerous. 

We  may  thus  gain  an  insight  into  the  diseases  for  which 
the  cold  bath  oflers  advantages;  and  also  t^iose  where  it 
will,  in  all  probability,  disagree. 

An  erroneous  opinion  that  the  cold  bath  braced,  and  the 
■warm  bath  relaxed,  has  led  thousands  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  dthiUti/  to  use  the  former,  with  direct  detri- 
ment to  their  constitutions.  A  very  considerable  proportion 
of  tliose  complaints  characterized  by  dthillly  are  dependent 
on  organic  or  functional  derangements  of  tlie  hearty  \  andiij 
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Jliese  the  shock  of  the  cold  bath,  the  sudden  afflux  of  blood 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  and  even  the  effort  at  reac-. 
tion,  are  highly  deleterious,  Qiien  very  dangerous.  Again, 
obstructions,  or  infarctions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  anj  of  the 
glandular  organs  offer  insuperable  bars  to  the  cold  bath. 
Hence  we  see,  how  accurately  should  the  scat  and  cause  of 
a  patient's  disease  be  investigated  and  ascertained,  before 
"we  thoughtlessly,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  recommend  the 
trial  of  sea  bathing,  when  we  are  tired  and  foiled  in  the 
exhibition  of  other  remedies.  The  chest  and  abdomen 
ghould  be  minutely  examined,  by  percussion  and  compres- 
sion ;  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation,  respiration,  biliary 
secretion,  &c.  carefully  scrutinized,  before  we  venture  to 
prescribe  a  measure  on  which  so  much  of  the  patient's 
lieahh — nay  life,  may  depend  ! 

Where  none  of  these  objections  exist,  then  a  cautious 
experiment  of  the  cold  bath  may  be  made  ;  beginning  with 
the  tepid,  and  lowering  the  temperature  gradually  to  the 
level  ot  nature.  The  salt  water  bath  is  always  preferable 
to  the  fresh.  This  seems,  in  some  measure  to  depend  on 
the  excitement  of  the  salt  on  the  skin,  and  the  consequent 
determination  of  blood  to  <he  surface. 

But  the  utility  of  cold  bathing  as  a  remed?/  sinks  into 
(Comparative  insignificance,  w|ien  contrasted  with  its  im- 
portance as  a  prevcfitive  of  disease,  and  as  a  temperer  of  the 
constitution  when  early  begun,  and  long  persevered  in. 
Infants  bear  cold  water  better  than  adults  ;  and  if  the  cold 
aff^usion  even^  where  the  bath  is  inconvenient,  were  steadily 
pursued,  the  constitution  would  be  habitually  inured  to 
those  aerial  vicissitudes,  and  accidental  exposures,  which 
in  the  varied  scenes  of  life,  so  often  destroy  health  and 
happiness  afterwards. 

It  is  almost  cuperfluous  now  to  observe  that  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  from  exercise,  is  salutary  before  plung- 
ing into  the  water ;  and  that  the  dip  should  be  of  short 
duration.  Indeed  much  harm  is  daily  done  by  continuing 
in  the  water  too  long,  and  that  very  reaction  of  the  system, 
which  is  the  sole  object  of  the  bath,  is  thereby  frequently 
prevented.  The  middle  of  the  day  is,  in  general,  to  be 
preferred,  and  gentle  exercise  used  after  the  bath. 

The  shower  bath,  so  easily  constructed  in  private  houses, 
would  be  a  valuable  apparatus  to  the  Nursery,  whereby  a 
hardy  race  of  children  Avould  be  sent  forth  to  meet  the  aericil 
yicissi^udes  of  our  climate^  ' 
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Subsect.  2. — WARM  bath. 

As  the  first  instance  of  cold  batliincr,  as  a  remedy,  Avas 
tliat  of  Melanipiis  badiina;  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Argos ;  so  Medea's  cauldron  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
record  of  the  warm  batli.  From  the  derivation  of  the  word 
(care-destroyer)  and  the  fabulous  stories  of  okl  age  restored 
to  jouth  by  the  effects  of  Medea's  boiler,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  warm  bath  was  highly  appreciated  in  ancient  times. 

It  is  still  so  in  the  eastern  world,  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Pole  ;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  considered 
so  refreshing  a  cordial  in  hot  climates,  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  popular,  but  erroneous  opinion  of  its  debilitating 
effects.  It  is  true,  that  the  effeminate  Romans  carried  this 
luxury  to  such  a  pitch  of  vicious  extravagance,  as  to  bring 
on  it  the  title  of  one  of  the  three  great  destroyers  of  human 
life ;  but  this  only  proves  its  abuse,  without  at  all  militating 
against  its  salutary  operation,  when  used  in  moderation. 
Indeed  if  the  general  use  of  the  warm  bath  should  ever  be- 
come prevalent  in  this  country,  it  will  probably  produce  a 
more  beneficial  revolution  on  the  health  and  longevity  of 
the  inhabitants,  than  any  change  which  the  hand  of  time 
Las  ever  wrought.  So  far  from  weakening  or  enervating  the 
constitution,  it  lias  a  decidedly  contrary  effect ;  and  there- 
fore in  debilitated  subjects,  it  is  infinitely  more  proper  and 
safe  than  the  cold  bath.  We  have  seen  that  the  paramount 
good  effects  of  tlie  latter  result  from  the  reaction  of  the 
system.  Now  this  reaction  is  entirely  an  effort  of  the  con- 
stitution itself  to  resist,  as  it  were,  or  undo  what  the  cold 
immersion  had  produced.  Here  a  considerable  degree  of 
vital  energy  is  necessary,  otherwise,  some  internal  viscus 
may  suffer.  But  the  warm  bath,  say  at  96°,  elicits  the  blood 
to  the  surface  of  the  body,  with  hardly  anj^  of  that  rt?action 
observed  after  the  cold  bath.  The  whole  cutaneous  sys- 
tem of  vessels  is  thus  filled  with  blood,  while  the  vessels  of 
the  interior  organs  are  relieved,  and  that  without  any  par- 
ticular exertion  of  the  heart  which  might  render  it  liable 
to  subsequent  exhaustion.  Tiiis  accident  we  frequently  see 
follow  the  cold  bath,  where  the  dip  has  been  too  short, 
and  the  reaction  smart.  The  patient  falls  back  after  the 
glow  into  a  chilly  state,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day — 
an  indication  of  weakness  in  llie  ciicuUUing  organs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  where  a  patient  is  immersed  for  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  in  the  warm  bath,  at  96°.  the 
spirits  are  raised,  the  pulse  mended,  and  the  appetite  in- 
creased ;  in  short,  a  general  renovation  is  felt  throughout 
the  whole  frame.  This  is  more  particularly  observed  after 
exhaustion  from  fatigue ;  and  the  oriental  nations  have 
long  known  how  to  appreciate  its  virtues  in  this  respect. 
Homer  describes  Ulysses  among  others,  as  refreshing  him- 
self with  the  warm  bath,  on  his  return  home  after  all  his 
toils  and  dangers.  The  diseases  for  which  the  warm  bath 
may  be  employed,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
where  the  cold  bath  can  be  exhibited  with  safety.  Atonic 
gout,  indolent  swellings  of  the  joints  or  lymphatic  glands, 
paralysis,  scrofula,  chlorosis,  almost  the  whole  class  of 
cutaneous  diseases  and  defoedations,  incipient  phthisis, 
chronic  obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  chronic  rheumatism,  old  syphilitic  and  syphiloid 
diseases,  nephritic  and  calculous  disorders,  colic,  enteritis, 
[particularly  when  the  vascular  action  is  reduced,  and 
obstipation  is  violent]  and  a  multitude  of  other  "  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to,"  are  reinoved  or  mitigated  by  this  sovereign 
and  potent  medicinal  agent.* 

Where  perspiration  is  required,  the  evening  is  the  pro- 
per time  for  warm  bathing,  the  patient  going  to  bed  imme- 
diately after.  W  here  this  is  not  necessary,  the  forenoon  is 
the  best  period,  and  gentle  exercise  should  succeed  the 
bath,  to  prevent  any  collapse  of  the  system,  which,  in  very 
weak  constitutions,  may  occasionally  follow  the  determina- 
tion to  the  surface. 


*  No  family  indeed  ought  to  be  without  a  slipper  bath.  In  the  various 
diseases  of  children  the  warm  bath  is  often  our  principal,  or  only  remedy  ; 
and  in  many  of  those  spasmodic  seizures  which  so  rapidly  snap  the  thread  of 
life,  in  all  ages,  the  warm  bath  is  our  surest  refuge.  In  disorders  of  internal 
organs,  however,  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  the  whole  circulating  apparatus 
should  be  carefully  examined  by  a  competent  judge,  before  the  bath  is 
■ventured  on.  How  often  is  it  inconsiderately  prescribed  by  the  routinist, 
•without  any  exauiiuation  oi  this  kind,  but  merely  after  a  few  comoion 
place  questions ! 


^10  iiYdiE^t, 
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Winiout,  for  a  moment,  giving  countenance  to  the  ab^ 
surd,  tlie  degrading  doctrine  of  materialism,  yet,  we  are 
Constrained  to  acknowledge  that  a  most  intimate  connexion 
or  n)ntiial  dependence  exists  between  mind  and  matter, 
%vhich  nothing  but  the  mortal  pang  can  dissolve.  It  is  not 
Our  place  to  trace  the  efibcts  of  corporeal  derangement  on 
the  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  the  faculties  of  the  souL 
They  are  the  subjects  of  daily  and  melancholy  observation. 
But  liie  play  of  the  passions  on  the  functions  and  structure 
of  the  body,  has  not  been  duly  appreciated,  in  this  country 
at  least. 

In  the  passions  I,  of  course,  include  the  whole  range  of 
mental  emotions,  from  the  most  placid  meditation  up  to  a. 
paroxysm  of  rage  on  one  hand,  or  dow  n  to  an  abyss  of  de- 
spair on  the  other. 

'i'hese  have  been  quaintly,  but  not  innptly  termed  by 
Piccolomineus  the  *'  fu/niitia  perturbationum"  and  by 
Burton  "  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which 
*'  causeth  such  violent  and  speeily  alterations  in  this  our 
*'  microcosm  and  many  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and 
*'  temperature  of  it." — These  various  emotions  are  to  the 
mind,  what  the  various  species  of  food  and  drink  are  to  the 
body.  They  stimulate,  they  depress,  tliey  tranquillize,  and 
they  ruflie  tlic  soul :  but  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  they 
produce  the  same  efl'ects  on  the  body.  Examples  of  this 
are  every  moment  before  our  eyes.  The  vascular  and 
nervous  systems  are  perpetually  under  the  influence  of  the 
mental  emotions.  What  palpitations  and  tremors  are 
every  morning  excited  by  the  postman's  rap,  when  we  are 
in  anxious  expectation  of  intelligence  from  absent  friends? 
liow  often  are  we  hardly  able  to  break  the  seal  of  important 
letters?  The  effects  ot  the  mind  on  the  circulation  of  the 
bh){)d  were  early  observed;  instance  the  detection  of 
Antiochus's  passion  for  Stratonica,  by  the  pulse.  But  it  is 
not  on  the  heart  and  large  vessels  only  thiit  mental  emo- 
tions operate:  the  minutest  capillaries  feel  their  influence. 
J,et  the  idea  of  shame  cross  the  imagination  of  sensibility, 
aud  instantujieously  the  capillaries  ol  the  cheek  arc  gorged 
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tvLtii  blood  !  Lei  the  emotion  be  changecT  to  fea^^ ;  o\nck\y 
the  'iiy  usurps  the  rose,  end  the  ve^iels  of  the  face  are 
blanched  ana  bloodless! 

Certain  passions  of  the  mind  can  inva^'iably  caj?e  an 
accumnlation  of  blood  in  certain  pav:r\  and  those  pi.rts  /nfj/ 
of  the  body,  ^^henf^T  er  they  ire  excifed.  Other  passions,  as 
anger,  can  rou^e  the  organs  of  tlie  circulation  inio  such 
preternatural  action  as  to  overcome  lanjoness,  and  other  -Je- 
crepitudes — nay,  for  a  time,  to  ward  :)fFthe  icy  hand  of  Jeath 
itself.  Thus  Muley  Moluc,  though  lying  on  ihe  bed  of 
death,  worn  out  by  an  incurable  disease,  and  not  expected 
to  live  an  hour,  starred  from  his  liiier,  duriof^  the  important 
crisis  of  a  battle  between  his  troops  and  the  Portuguese ; 
rallied  liis  army  ;  led  them  to  victory  ;  and  instantly  after- 
wards sunk  exhausted,  and  expired. 

Terror  and  alarm  have  frequentlj^  tlie  same  stimulant 
effect ;  and  numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  their  re- 
moving obstinate  diseases :  flms  Hildanus  relates  tliat  a  man 
disguised  as  a  spectre  seized  another  suffering  under  a 
parox^'sm  of  gout ;  dragged  him  down  stairs,  with  the 
gouty  feet  trailing  along  tlie  ground  :  and  left  him  on  the 
cold  earth.  The  gouty  patient  finding  himself  deserted 
hy  the  supposed  ghost,  started  on  his  legs,  and  sprang  up 
stairs  with  infinite  agility ;  and  from  that  mom.ent  never 
afterwards  felt  a  symptom  of  gout.  On  the  other  hand, 
terror  has  often  produced  such  a  sedative  effect,  as  to  arrest., 
at  once,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  cause  instant 
death.  "  A  jew  in  fVance,"  says  Lndovicus  Yives  (lib,  3. 
de  anima)  "  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  pasta2:e  or 
plank,  tliat  lay  over  a  brook,  in  tlie  dark  without  harm  : — 
the  next  day,  on  viewing  the  perilous  situation  he  had  been 
in,  he  fell  down  dead  !" 

But  the  corporeal  effects  of  menial  impressions  are  not 
confined  to  these  violent  emotions  or  passions.  The  ////«- 
gination  alone,  is  capable  of  producins"  equally  wonderful 
phenomena  in  the  material  fabric.  The  animal  magnetism 
of  Mesmer,  and  the  metallic  tractors  of  Perkins,  though 
mummeries  and  impositions  in  themselves,  effected  real 
cures,  and  induced  n:iany  of  those  extraordinary  sensations 
described  by  the  patients  and  dupes.  Thus  an  eminent 
physician  at  Paris  pretending  to  a  lady  that  he  was  an  adept, 
in  the  art,  made  so  evident  an  impression  on  her  by  the 
preparatory  solemnity  of  voice  and  gesture,  that,  by  the 
time  he  carried  his  hand  to  tho  region  of  the  heart,  he  felt 
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that  organ  palpitating  violently.  Oppression  and  tlgifncSs 
of  the  cliest  followed  ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  became  con- 
vulsively twitched  ;  her  eyes  rolled  ;  syncope  supervened  ; 
and  the  contents  ai'  the  stomach  and  bowels  were  evacuated  I 

It  is  an  inexplicable  fact,  that  our  attention  being  strongly 
directed  to  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  will  frequently 
cause  what  is  called  a  determination  of  blood  to  that  part, 
>vi(h  various  unaccountable  feelings  there.  Tt  is  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  that  we  have  a  clue  to  the  cures  of 
Mesnicr  and  Perkins.  Thus  Dr.  Ilaygarth  in  Bath,  and 
Mr.  Sn>ith  in  Bristi)!,  having  formed  7nock  tractors  and 
applied  Ihem  with  all  due  form  and  solemnity  to  patients 
labouring  under  chronic  rheumatism,  were  assured  by  them 
that  tile  greatest  relief  was  obtained  by  drawing  the  painted 
pieces  of  wood  over  the  affected  limbs.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  annilets,  incantations,  and  cliarms  have  indubitably 
produced,  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  many 
of  the  now  almost  incredible  effects  recorded  of  them. 
They  have  lost  their  jjower  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge: 
but  the  principle  is  still  in  action,  tliough  under  different 
forms.  Thus  during  the  siege  of  Breda,  in  1625,  when  the 
garrison  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy, 
from  the  ravages  of  scurvy,  a  few  phials  of  sham  medicine 
were  conveyed  into  the  fortress  by  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
orders,  and  distributed  among  tlie  scorbutics  in  doses  of  a 
few  drops,  as  the  most  valuable  and  inftdlible  specific. 
The  consequences  were,  that  the  mental  energy  inspired 
by  confidence  in  the  medicine,  worked  miracles.  "  Such 
as  had  not  moved  their  limbs  for  a  month  betbrc,  were  seen 
walking  in  the  streets  sound,  straight,  and  whole.  Many 
who  declared  they  had  been  rendered  worse  by  all  former 
remedies,  recovered  in  a  few  days  to  their  inexpressible 
joy."     F.  V.  Mye  de  morbis  et  symptomatis,  tSc 

But  the  influence  of  imagination,  through  the  medium 
of  certain  passions,  as  faith,  hope,  &c.  over  human  infirmi- 
ties, is  probably  wider  and  greater  at  this  day,  than  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  ignorance.  With  the  progress  of  medical 
science,  its  i^cal  cultivators  have  multiplied  to  a  vast  extent, 
and  soi-disont  professors  have  exceeded  all  calculation  and 
belief.  In  the  former  class,  when  merit,  chance,  good  for- 
tune, or  other  circumstance  establishes  a  reputation  for 
superior  ^]s\\\^  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription  is  infinitely 
enhanced  by  the  patient's  confidence  in  its  power  :  and 
thus  one  physician  will  cure  a  disease  with  precisely  the 
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same  remedy  ^vhic]l  entirely  failed  in  the  hands  of  his  less 
celebrated  cotemporary.  "  Pliires  sanat,  in  quera  plures 
confidunt."  Cardan  de  sapientia.  Hippocratfis  makes  the 
same  remark ;  and  Avicenna  says,  "  iEgri  persimsio  et 
fiducia  omni  arti  et  consilio  et  medicinjBpreferenda." 

It  is  in  this  v. ay  that  the  magnificent  and  unqualified 
promises  of  the  charlatan  inspire  weak  minds  with  extrava- 
gant expectations,  and  actually,  in  some  rare  instances,  pro?" 
duce  those  marvellous  cures  which  we  hear  trumpeted, 
forth  ;  and  those  too  by  drugs  either  totally  inert,  or  dia« 
metrically  opposite  to  the  views  of  even  the  quack  himself. 

Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hunc  leniretiolorem, 
Possis,  et  magnam  mmbi  depellere  parteiUa     Hor, 

As  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  are  so  particularly 
under  the  influence  of  the  mind,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  wide  range  of  eflfects  resulting  from  the  various  and 
almost  unlimited  play  of  the  passions  among  so  thinking 
and  so  reading  a  people  as  the  English  nation. 

Corvisart  observes  that  diseases  of  the  heart  were  ex*- 
tremely  common  in  the  times  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  the  minds  of  all  classes  were  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  agitation  and  alarm.  In  this  country,  the  attentive 
physician  may  daily  observe  both  disordered  action  and 
dis;,ordered  structure  of  the  heart  resulting  from  mental 
causes.  With  the  progress  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
civilization,  and  refinement,  a  host  of  what  may  be  termed 
PREDISPOSITIONS  to  disease,  have  arisen,  that  lay  us  at  the 
mercy  of  almost  every  breath  of  heaven  ! 

Our  feelings  are  rendered  so  acute,  that  we  are  all  soul 
witliin,  and  all  nerve  witliout.  We  thus,  like  the  spider, 
"  live  along  the  line ;  "  and  every  event  that  happens  on 
any  point  of  the  globe's  surface  is  regularly  transmitted, 
like  an  electric  shock,  to  this  sympathetic  island !  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  morbid  sensibility  is  generated 
throughout  the  whole  population,  but  particularly  among 
those  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  where  exposure  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  atmosphere,  temperance  ;?er  force,  and  daily 
labour,  blunt  not  the  senses,  and  fortify  not  the  corporeal 
fabric.  Thus  constituted,  it  may  be  imagined  what  havoc 
those  great  and  predominant  -passions,  love,  piety,  ambi- 
tion, &c.  &c.  produce  on  the  enervated  frame,  when  they 
are  carried  beyond  their  natural  and  salutary  boundaries. 
.'•  Passiones  raaxime  corpus  offendunt  {ait  Philo  Jadceus 
de  anima,  lib.  3.)  et  animani,  et  frequentissima?  causae 
jnelancholia?,  dimoventcs,  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristina." 
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Love,  that  cordial  drop  which  heaven  has  tliroTvn  into 
th  bit*  *r  cup  of  lite,  desfroj'S  ana  "vcr  has  dcslroyed,  more 
victuals  than  the  conqnc-or's  sword  !  I  nc(  d  not  alhide  to 
the  wide  £:ulph  inio  which  the  vic'amE  of  its  i'/icit  indul- 
gence are  uji'y  plunged,  by  myriaos  :  this  is  evident  olhe 
most  su^;erficiai  observaiion.  But  it  is  I'tde  s'jsp  ?cteil  by 
the  pirofesMon,  ar.d  not  dreamt  of  by  he  world  at  lar^e, 
that  llie  salutary  hounoa,  ies  of  tirtuoii,  In-ce  are  so  very 
gencrully  (^Wfo;/iC."i)W5/y  overstepped,  as  to  occasion  a  range 
c.  nijial  and  pliysicni  cvi!  in  the  h:an  an  race  ibat  would 
starrk  tl)c  niosi  stoical  mind,  weretba*  range  laidifully  and 
accural  ly  delineated  !  "  1  e  tai  tiila  L'ctitia,  quanta  tris- 
tiiia  :  post  tc.i.fani  voluptateiii,  quuxii  gravis  miseria  !  " — 
Be  n.  C.3.  Med. 

The  investigcuon  cannot  be  publicly  conducted;  but  it 
nii-.y  be  privately  prosiCvitvd  by  ilic  medical  philosonlier ; 
and  though  a  path  but  little  explored,  it  will  be  found  to 
lead  to  most  important  conclusions  in  the  dcveloperaent 
and  treatment  of  many  obscure  and  anomalous  diseases. 

♦*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
*•  Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy  !"* 

Religion,  too,  the  benefits  of  which  extend  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  grave  itself,  has  too  often  l)€en  turned  by  the 
weakness  of  human  reason,  into  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
which  reacting  on  the  corporeal  fabric,  have  destroyed  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  unhappy 
and  misguided  zealot !  Here  the  medical  philosopher  has 
too  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  havoc  which 
intemperance  in  these  sublime  passions,  produces  on  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems  in  particular,  and  through 
them  on  almost  every  organ  and  function  in  the  human 
fabric.  Those  cheerful  and  moderate  indulgences  in  reli- 
gious meditations,  and  exercises  of  christian  duty,  which 
enable  man  to  live  in  tranquillity  and  die  in  hope,  are  con- 
verted by  the  fanatic  into  engines  of  destruction  to  his  own 
health  and  happiness.     lie  lives  in  terror  and  dies  in  des- 

*  TUtie  is  a  veil  of  mystery  over  the  Hymeneal  fane  ivhich  has  never, 
aiirf  piohably  w  ll  nevei  be  diaun  aside;  bin  the  eye  of  the  Medical  Phito- 
.'•ui  hir  \vhie!<,  like  tliat  of  the  Poet,  '*  Olancc?  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
froi.i  harili  to  F'caven,"  ran  recognize,  beiiind  iliis  veil,  a  host  of  pheno- 
lucii.L  iiiat  let  in  a  flcud  of  light,  occaiioiially,  on  ;i  vaiieiy  of  morai  and 
jjh'tsita;  -vils  I  Itliasbcm  a  question  vhctlier  ki'owlcilge  is,  or  is  not, 
upi  ;/ the  «  hole,  rondurive  to  happiness.  However  this  n;ay  be,  lam  very 
ceriain  that  on  t/iia  particular  pointj  igiioruute  is  nut  bliss;  nor  h  it  a  folly 
to  be  M  isc  ! 
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pair!  Or,  as  is  too  often  (he  case,  the  seat  of  reason  gives 
vajc  a"d  ihe  soul  is  immersed  in  a  chaos  of  maniacal 
phaniasics  ! 

I^Loiild  it  be  rthj'^cted  that  we  are  liere  trerch'-^g  on  the 
Conn??es  of  'he  di  ,"ne,  v,e  may  obsevv^,  that  in  their  re- 
spective researclies,  tl;e  j..h>sician  ana  met<:pliysician  must 
freqiiei'tly  exchange  grounds,  and  that  it  is  difiicult  to  lay 
doivn  a  precise  line  ot  deniartation  between  theii  territories. 

To  genuine  religion,  as  taught  in  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
the  above  picture  has  no  applicability  nor  similitude,  no 
more  than  the  best  remedies  can  be  fairly  bmnded  with  the 
fiame  of  poisons,  because  they  mny  become  so  in  the  hands 
of  io-norance  or  wickedness.  It  is  the  abuse  not  the  use  of 
religion  that  bri  >gs  so  much  misery  on  mankind. 

Tht  subordinate  passio.'s^  as  envy,  emulation,  ambition, 
hatred,  &c.  predispose  to,  produce,  and  aggravate  the 
various  disorders  of  the  nervous  and  \ascular  systems,  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  is  generally  beii'^ved  or  suspected. 
These  passions  are  so  universally,  so  constantly,  and  so 
commonly  in  action,  that  tlicir  f  imiliantj^put;  us  so  much 
offour  guard,  that  we  scarcely  notice  tlie  corporeal  derange- 
ments which  they  are  perpetually  generatkig.  Plato  was 
so  struck  with  the  effect  of  the  passions  on  the  bodj/,  that 
in  his  Charmides  he  says — "omnia  corpori.^  mala  ab  anima 
procedure  :" — all  diseases  of  the  body  proceed  from  the 
souL 

But  it  is  the  class  of  mental  emotions,  denominated /(f«r, 
grief,  sorrow,  and  anxiety/,  which  make  the  greatest  depre- 
dations on  the  functions  and  structure  of  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation  Till  the  late  writings  of  Cor  /isart,  Burns, 
&c.  cardiac  affections  were,  comparatively  speaknig, 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  medical  pnictitioncrs  ;  yiti  there 
are  many  curious  allusions  in  some  of  the  ancient  v/riters  to 
this  very  subject. '  Chrysostome,  in  liis  epistle  to  Oiirapia, 
describes  sorrow  "  as  a  cruel  torture  to  the  soul,  consuming 
the  body  and  gi'awwg  the  reriy  heart.  Aniniaram  crudeli 
tormentum,  dolor  inesplicabilis,  tinea  non  solum  ossa  sed 
corda  perthigens."  Agrippa  (Z/.  1.  C.63.)  alludes  to  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  syncope  induced  Oy  fear. 
"  Timor  inducit  frigus.  cordis  palpitatianem,  voci^  defec- 
tum, &c."  But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  antiquity 
is  that  of  Melancthon,  It  would  not  dishon.our  the  first 
pathologist  of  the  present  day.  ^'  Moestitia  cor  quasi  per- 
'^  cussum  constringitur,  tremit,  et  languescii,  cum  acri 
*'  sensu  doloris.     hi  tristitia,  cor  fugiens  attrahit  ex  spicae 
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*'  lentnm  Immorera  melancbolicum  qui  effusiis  sub  costis 
*' ill  siiiislro  lateri,  hypochondriaccs  flatus  facit ;  quod 
*'  sa?pe  accidit  iis  qui  diulurna  cura  et  moestiiia  conflic- 
*'  tantiir."  "  Sorrow  strikes  the  hearty  makes  it  flutter 
'^^  and  pine  auay,  v,\{\\  great  pain  ;  and  the  black  blood 
^'  drawn  troni  (be  spleen  aud  diffused  under  the  ribs  on  the 
*'  leftside,  makes  those  perilous  hvpocondriacal  flatulencies 
"  which  happen  to  those  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow." 

This  is  a  true  picture  of  cardiac  disorder  from  the  nervous 
irritation  of  grief  or  sorrow  ;  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind 
both  by  patient  and  physician. 

The  effects  of  grief,  indeed,  are  often  the  cause  of  more 
suddenly  tatal  affections  of  the  heart,  than  is  here  mentioned. 
Every  one  knows  that  Piiilipthe  fifth  of  Spain  died  suddenly 
on  learning  the  disastrous  defeat  of  his  army  near  Plaisance. 
Zimmerman  states  than  on  opening  hisbodj-,  the  heart  was 
found  burst.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  vulgar  and  meta- 
phorical expression  of  a  "  broketi  heart "  is  sometimes 
patliologically  correct. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  (he 
body,  occurred,  since  the  flrst  edition  of  this  work,  at  the 
Hospital  de  la  Safpetriere,  in  Paris.  Mary  Glin,  a  widow, 
70  years  of  age,  and  who  had  enjoyed  remarkably  good 
licalth  all  her  life,  was  so  astounded  with  horror,  at  learning 
her  daughter,  with  two  children  in  her  arms,  had  thrown 
herself  out  of  a  ^vindow,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces,  that,  in 
one  night,  her  skin,  from  head  to  foot,  became  as  black  as 
that  of  a  iiegro.  This  blackness  was  permanent,  and  the 
■woman  having  died  about  two  years  afterwards  of  jjulmonic 
inflammation  at  the  hospital  abovemcntioned,  she  was  dis- 
sected by  the  surgeons  of  the  institution,  and  the  skin  was 
found  to  correspond  in  structure  with  that  of  the  negro. 
Journal  de  Medicine^  IJeceynber  1S17. 

But  the  peculbrly  deleterious  cflccts*  of  anger,  on  the 
heart,  stomach,  and  liver,  should  not  be  passed  over  entirely 
unnoticed.  A\'e  have  only  to  look  in  the  iace  of  an  enraged 
man,  to  be  convinced  ot  the  nervous  and  vascular  emotion 
which  obtains  through  every  part  of  the  system — 

Ora  ttiment  ira;  fervescunt  sanguine  vena?; 
Lumiua  gorgoueo  izviuian^ue  uiicaut. 

It  behoves  every  person,  who  has  the  least  tendency  to 
complaints  of  the  liver  or  hearty   lobe  incessantlv  on  his 
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ITiiai'd  against  this  temporary  madness,  which  deranges  tlie 
functions  of  these  two  organs  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
I  have  said  less  of  the  effects  of  the  passions  on  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  because  the  phenomena  are  so 
striking  as  to  be  acknowledged  and  observed  by  all  classes. 
I  wish  more  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  their  effects  on  the  heart,  because  less  known,  and 
less  suspected.*  We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a 
curious  snbject — the  effects  on  health  of  literary  studies,  or 
passion  for  literary  distinction. 

•MORBI    ERUDITORUM;     OR    DISEASES    OF    LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. 

*'  Mojore  studio  lifcrarum  disciplina  agitari  cocpil^- 
qucs^  lit  o)iimo  pracipue  omiiium  necessaria,  sic  corpori 
inimica  est.'''' — Celsus. 

If  the  literary  classes  of  mankind,  locked  up  in  their  libra-* 
ries,  be  secure  from  various  morbific  causes,  to  which  their 
brethren  in  the  more  active  walks  of  life  are  daily  exposed, 
they  are  proved  upon  by  a  host  of  maladies,  in  some 
measure  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  a  melancholy,  but  a 
certain  fact,  that  a  high  state  of  intellectual  cultivation  is 
rarely  attained  but  at  the  expense  of  bodily  health  ;  and 
hence  the  ludicrous  observation  of  Frederick  the  great,  that 
"  man  seems  more  adapted  by  nature  for  a  postillion  than  a 
philosopher,"  is  not  without  foundation  in  truth. 

While  the  mind  is  on  the  rack  of  thought,  the  body 
is  inactive ;  and  while  a  determination  of  blood  is  con" 
stantly  kept  up  to  the  head,  and  consequently  an  excess  of 
excitability  obtains  there,  the  stomach,  liver,  and  alimentary- 
canal  become  torpid  ;  and  hence  arise  a  long  train  of 
nervous  dyspeptic,  and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  tor 
which  the  literary  amateur  is  proverbially  subject.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a  most  intelligent  physician, t  in  a  letter 
to  the  author,  on  this  subject,"  unfortunately  the  physical 
*'  is  too  often  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  intellectual  appetite, 
*'  and  with  the  Bulimia  Doctontm  there  is  too  frequently 
*'  associated  a  stomach  '  as  weak  as  blotting  paper, ^  to  use 

*  The  author  has  long  directed  his  researches  to  the  effects  of  mental 
emotions  on  t!ie  heart  and  nervous  system,  and  should  a  common  degree  of 
health  be  spared,  he  hopes  to  bring  forward  some  new  and  iroporluiit  infor- 
Hiatiun  on  this  iiuorestJng  subject,  erelong. 

+   Dr.  Dickson  of  Cliflon, 
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*•  Vogel's  just  but  mther  ludicrous  comparison  '*  The 
effects  of  literary  study  n  iiio  ligr-we  o^-^ra  '•,  niid, 
through  them  on  the  whole  body,  hti'.'^  bsen  ion^  oJ>serYed, 
and  sometimes  exquisitely  described  Dotu  by  p. -^^ts  and 
physicians.  Ovid  has  painted  the  victim  of  intjii-:?  ihouffht 
■with  2:reat  spirit — '•  pnHor  in  ore  sedet,  niacit^  in  ct.rf,ore 
iota  ,•"  but  ^,'o?chius  and  Ficinus  have  given  us  r?  Tcod  a 
pathological  account  of  the  business  as  Abernetliy,  ?av.y, 
or  any  modern  physician  could  do.  "  Studiosi  sunt  ca- 
"  chectici,  et  nunquam  bene  colorati,  propter  debilitate iJi 
"  difresficO'  faci/Hatis.''  Voschius  de  pesie.  Ficinus  is 
still  more  particular.  "  Accedit  ad  hoc,  quod  nature,  in 
"  eontemplatione ;  cercbro  prorsus,  cordique  intenta,  sto- 
"  raachum  heparque  dcstituit ;  unde  ex  alimentis  male 
"  coctis,  sanguis  crassus  et  niger  efficitur,  dum  nimio  otio 
membrorum  superllui  vapores  non  exhalent." 

This  intellectual  exertion  produces  deleterious  effects 
also,  by  preventing  sleep.  The  tired  brain  can  no  more 
repose,  than  the  overstrained  muscles  after  violent  exertion  ; 
hence  the  studies  of  the  day  rise  in  incoherent  images  at 
night,  or  drive  away  sleep  altogether.  "  Partem  noclis, 
"  studiis  dedico,  non  vero  somno,  sed  oculos,  vigilia  fati- 
"  o;atos  cadentesqne,  in  opera  detineo."  Seneca. — Ep.  8. 
•  But  the  worst  of  all  is  that  pest  of  literature,  Hj/poc/ion' 
driasis.  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  attaches  itself 
to  all  chisses  of  the  studious.*  The  various  uneasy  sensa- 
tions which  the  dyspeptic  hypocliondriac  feels,  are  trans- 
formed in  his  imagination  to  the  most  dangerous  diseases 
of  which  his  reading  has  furnished  him  with  any  descrip- 
tion. Indeed  so  closely  do  the  nervous  or  sympathetic, 
imitate  o?g«wc  derangements,  that  medical  men  them- 
selves are  often  deceived  by  the  similitude,  and  how  much 
more  prone  to  error  must  the  hypochondriac  be,  wliose 
whole  nervous  system  is  unpoised ;  where  the  sensations 
are  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  irregularly,  and  there  make 
the  most  exa<rgerated  im.pressions.  Thus  iliat  flatulence 
in  the  stomach,  so  constant  an  attendant  on  sedentary  habits 
and  deranged  digestion,  will  often  so  mechanically  disturb 
the  motions  of  the  diaphiagm,  and  obstruct  the  free  action 


*  Bv  the  term  "  studious"  I  do  not  exclusively  allude  to  the  man  nflite' 
ra^ure;  but  to  all  the  more  studiou?  rlasses  of  the  three  learned  professions; 
and  also  to  all  those  of  other  professions  and  occupation;,  where  much 
tbotiglii  is  combined  with  a  sedeutarj  Hie, 
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©f  the  heart,  thaf  palpitations  of  this  organ  and  intermis- 
eions  of  the  pulse,  with  strange  and  distressing  sensations  in 
the  chest,  will  be  the  consequence.  Then  the  hypochon- 
driac takes  the  alarm.  Angina  pectoris,  polypi,  ossiticatiort 
of  the  valves,  and  other  diseases  of  the  heart,  arise  in 
frightful  review,  and  aggravate  all  the  symptoms!  If,  a» 
is  almost  always  the  case,  he  has  frightful  dreams,  and 
starts  suddenly  from  liis  unrefreshing  slumiiers,  then  dropsy 
of  the  chest  or  of  the  pericardium  is  liis  miserable  and 
unhappy  lot !  In  these  constitutions,  where  leanness  is  so 
general,  a  pulsation  can  be  very  frequently  felt  between  the 
pit  of  the  istomachand  navel,  on  making  moderate  pressure 
■«vith  the  fingers.  This  symptom,  which,  in  realifj',  is 
nothing  but  the  action  of  the  aorta,  obstructed  perhaps  by 
fecal  accumulations,  is  immediately  converted  by  the  lite- 
rary hypochondriac  into  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  ccsliac 
arter}^,  and  great  and  direful  will  be  his  apprehensions  and 
forebodings.* 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  these  morbid  feelings 
"will  not  seat  themselves,  and  ape  the  more  serious  organic 
lesions.  In  the  bladder  they  will  imitate  stone,  and  harrass 
the  hypochondriac  with  the  constant  dread  of  lymotomy. 
In  the  lungs  they  will  assume  the  mask  of  asthma,  nay  of 
phthisis  itself;  and  the  pseudo-purulent  expectoration 
will  confirm  the  patient  in  his  belief  that  consumption  is 
his  lot. 

From  their  inactive  life,  torpid  bowels,  indigestion,  and 
intense  thought,  the  studious  are  very  much  affected  with, 
liead-aches.  These  are  soon  converted  by  the  sensitive 
patient  into  organic  diseases  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  ; 
and  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  mania  itself  are  set  down  as  the 
certain  consequences  that  may  be  daily  looked  for ! 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  root  this  wrong  impression  outof  tlie 
imagination,  while  the  morbid  sensation  retains  its  seat  in 
the  corporeal  fabric.  Indeed  arguments  have  oftener  the 
effect  of  riveting  the  hypochondriac  in  his  opinion,  than  of 
persuading  him  of  his  error.  In  truth,  it  sometimes  re- 
quires all  the  discrimination  of  the  physician  to  distinguish 
the  real  from  the  pseudo-affection  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
draw  the  line  betvi'een  the  sympathetic  and  organic  lesions. 


*  See  note  to  page96,  [Influence  of  the  Atmosphere,]  where  the  mode 
of  detecting  internal  disease  by  thoracic  peniisshn  and  abdominal  com^res= 
sion  is  alluded  to, 

2f 
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And  here  I  slirtll  make  a  short  digression  in  order  to  intrOo 
duce  a  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  subject,  which 
lafelj  presented  itself  in  a  public  hospital  ot"  the  French 
metropolis. 

A  female  30  years  of  age,  was  received  into  La  Charite 
in  October  IS  1 5,  who  had,  for  several  months,  laboured, 
under  symptoms  indicative  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach. 
These  symptoms  Avere,  decline  of  appetite  and  strength — 
fixed  pain  in  the  region  otthe  stomach  on  the  right  side — 
vomiting  of  every  thing  taken,  except  a  small  quantity  of 
gum  arable  and  milk,  which  was  occasionally  retained — 
obstinate  constipation  &c.  These  symptoms  all  increased 
in  violence,  till,  after  lingering  nearly  18  months  in  the 
liospif  al,  death  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  On  dissection, 
file  stoi)iach  and  bowels  were  perfectly  sound.  In  the 
brain  was  \\\c  grand  source  and  seat  of  the  complaint,  the 
function  of  the  stomach  being  merely  affected  through  sym- 
pathy. The  Parisian  physicians  candidly  acknowledge 
that  the  aifectidn  of  the  stomach  absorbed  all  their  attention, 
and  that  the  braip.  was  never  suspected  by  them.  "  Nous 
ii'avons  pas  sonp^onne  pendant  la  vie  raffeclion  du 
cerveau,  les  vomissemens  avoient,  pour  ainsi  dire,  absorbe 
lonte  nofre  attention."     N.  Journ.  de  Med.  Mars  1818. 

In  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal  for  October  1818,  I 
have  translated  this  memorable  case,  and,  I  hope,  proved 
that  there  were  several  symptoms  atending  it,  which  might 
have  led  to  a  discovery  of  its  nature,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
stomach.  Among  these  were,  a  preceding  and  accom- 
panying pain  in  the  head — a  softness  and  freshness  in  the 
appearance  of  the  skin — and  a  want  of  corresponding  ema- 
ciation, proportioned  to  the  vomiting  and  incapacity  iot 
food.  1  should  not,  however,  have  touched  upon  tliis 
failure  in  discrimination,  had  not  the  French  Physicians 
themselves  candidly  and  magnanimously  avowed  it.  Neither 
do  1  draw  my  diagnostic  principles  from  hypothetical  specu- 
lations. On  refering  to  my  necrologic  notes,  I  find  that 
tluring  the  last  twenty  years'  public  and  private  practice, 
I  have  examined — assisted  in  examining — or  been  present 
at  the  examination  of,  more  than  two  thousand  bodies,  with 
the  histories  of  whose  complaints,  during  life,  I  was  either 
personally  acquainted,  or  made  acquainted  by  others.  In 
that  time,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  committed  numerous 
oversights  more  glaring  perhaps  than  that  of  the  Parisian 
Doctors,  and  1  could  relate  a  lew  committed  by  others  also. 
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Eacli  error  of  (lie  past,  however,  formed  a  landmark  for  (ho 
fiiture  ;  and  to  the  rising  generation  of  tlie  profession  I  re- 
commend the  constant  record  of  facts,  whether  humiliating 
or  flattering,  as  the  surest  mean  of  arriving  nKimately  at 
satisfactory  conclusions.  But  to  return.  When  the  dis- 
ease of  an'  interior  organ  is  proved  to  be  of  the  sympa- 
thetic or  nervous  class,  nothing  but  dissipation  of  mind, 
and  exertion  of  bodj'  can  effect  a  cure.  By  dissipation  I 
only  mean  the  withdrawing  the  mind  from  literary  pursuits, 
and  from  the  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  <he  corporeal 
sensations,  such  as  horse  exercise,  or  any  amusement  tijat 
requires  some  management,  and  presents  a  succession  of 
objects.     When  Pope  wrote 

Study  and  ease 


Together  mixt  sweet  recreation,"  *■ 

he  should  have  substituted  exercise  for  ease,  as  the  literary 
advocate  can  seldom  be  at  ease  in  his  brain,  even  when 
walking  about,  and  much  less  when  at  rest. 

Another  species  of  dissipation  is  light  reading,  or  the 
perusal  of  even  a  good  novel  occasionally.  Rabelais, 
Cervantes^  Burton,  Butler,  and  Sterne  have  cured  more  of 
the  MOR8I  ERUDiTORUM  than  Hippocratcs,  Cehus,  Galen, 
J^oerhaave,  ,and  CuUen. 

Wlienever  we  find  the  diseases  of  literature  as-sail  us, 
tie  should  have  the  lamp  scoured  out  and  no  more  oil  put 
in  it.  It  is  night  studi/  that  ruins  the  constitution  by  keeping 
lip  a  bewildered  chaos  of  impressions  on  the  brain  during 
the  succeeding  sleep — 1{  that  can  be  called  sleep  which 
is  constantly  interrupted  by  incoherent  dreams  and  half- 
waking  trains  of  thought.  Such  is  the  sensibility,  and  such 
the  irritability  Of  the  studioys  brain  and  nervous  system, 
that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  indulge  in  the  sight  of  theatrical 
representations,  as  the  mimic  scene  is  sure  to  rise  in  (he 
distempered  imagination,  should  sleep  take  place;  but 
snore  frequently  (he  histrionic  impression  continues  so  vivid 
as  to  banish  all  tendency  to  repose,  and  the  night  is  spent 
in  tossing  on  a  sea  of  incongruous  images,  and  floaliiig- 
among  the  disjecta  membra  poetcz  ! 

li,  to  procure  repose,  opiates  or  spirituous  liquors  are 
had  recourse  to,  then  the  brain  is  likely  to  suffer  congestion 
or  inflammation,  as  was  the  case,  I  believe,  with  the  cele= 
brated  Professor  Porson.  Here  the  morning  alone  should 
|>^  dedicated  to  sludy,  and  the  evening  to  ligiit  amusc^? 
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mentf,   some   ciifcrtaining   occupation,   or  perambulation 
through  to'vn  or  country  Avith  a  literary  friciui. 

As  the  di£esti\  e  or£r<Tns  are  parficniarly  implicated  in  the 
deranireinents  resulting  from  literary  studies,  the  blue  pill 
and  aloes,  three  grains  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter^ 
should  be  taken  every  third  or  fourth  night,  to  carry  off 
diseased,  and  increase  the  healthy  secretions  of  the  liver  and 
alimentary  canal.  Acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
should  be  corrected  by  magnesia  and  the  volatile  alkali, 
•while  the  sea  air  and  bath  should,  if  possible,  be  enjoj-^d 
in  the  summer  season. 

Lastly,  I  would  recommend  my  literary  brethren  (from 
some  little  experience  in  intellectual  avocations)  to  always 
tecp  in  mind  the  "  inxita  J/inerva  "  precept  of  the  poet. 
A^  hen  Ave  find  the  intellectual  functions  indisposed  to  exer- 
tion, -vse  should  not  ;?rf5s  them.  "One  XQiunteer  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  pressed  men  ; "  and  so  it  is  here.  One  hoiir  of 
mental  energy  is  Morth  a  "week  of  forced  labour.  In  the 
*'  iter  ad  astra  "  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  goad  our 
Pegasus  too  nnich.  The  path  is  narrow  and  intricate — the 
etherial  courser  is  often  restive  "when  spurrtd^  and  flounces 
out  of  the  proper  road*.  The  "wise  and  parental  admonition 
that  -^^as  given  to  Phaeton,  in  his  ambitious  course,  may- 
be use! ill iy  remenibircd  by  the  Poet,  and  by  every  author 
engaged  in  intellectual  enierprizcs. — 

•'  Parce  puer  stimuli?,  etfortiier  ulere  loris." 

On  a  future  occasion  I  shall  more  particularly  delineate 
Ihe'tonnexion  and  mutual  dependence  that  exist  between 
the  mental  and  corporeal  functions,  and  open  some  patho- 
logical views  to  the  literary  classes  of  societj-,  that  maj-  be 
of  most  essential  service  to  them  in  their  intellectual  labours. 
Few  of  tliem  are  aware  of  the  vast  influence  which  the  slate 
of  the  d/'iicstire  07'ga?is  exerts  on  the  finest  etiusions  of  the 
imag^ination  ! 
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Sect.  VIII. — SLEEP, 


Tir'd  nature's  sweet  restorer — bnlmy  sleep  1 

He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Where  fortune  smiles :  the  wretched  lie  forsakes. 


This  mysterious  state,  in  which  we  pass  one-third  oi 
more  of  our  exis-tence,  in  nearly  intellectual  annihilation, 
has  puzzled  the  philosophers  of  all  ages  to  analyse,  it  is  not 
by  metaphysical  disquisitions,  but  by  physical  and  physio- 
Jofi^ical  investigations  that  we  shall  ever  gain  any  insight 
into  this  ipost  remarkable  phenomenon. 

The  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  our  own  frame,  the  more  we  will  be  convinced  that 
there  is  no  function  in  the  body  Avhicli  has  not  its  alternate 
periods  of  action  and  repose.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
received  opinion.  One  grand  division  has  been  made  of 
the  functions,  into  animal  or  voluntary,  and  organic  or 
involuntary.  The  various  n<iuscles  of  locomotion,  the 
muscles  by  which  we  masticate  our  food,&c.  belong  to  the 
former  class — are  under  the  command  of  (he  will,  and  have 
their  periods  of  repose  when  we  sleep.  Tliose  muscles 
^employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood — in  the  digestion 
of  our  food — in  the  secretion  and  absorption  of  various 
fluids,  as  the  bile,  &c.  belong  to  the  second  class — are  not 
under  the  will,  and  are  supposed  by  physiologists  to  go  on 
uninterruptedly  both  ^hile  asleep  and  awake.  The  intel- 
lectual system  has  also  its  alternations  of  exertion  and  rest; 
for  when,  in  sleep,  the  senses,  as  hearing,  feeling  &c.  cease 
to  transmit  impressions  to  the  brain,  the  mind  has  no  longer 
materials  to  act  on,  and  immediately  becomes  unconscious 
of  its  own  existence.* 

This  law  of  the  intermission  of  action  has  been  applied 
by  Bichat  to  the  theory  of  sleep.  "  General  sleep,"  says  he, 
**  is  the  assemblage  of  particular  sleeps.  It  is  derived  from 
*'  that  law  of  the  animal  life  which  causes  in  its  functions 
*'  a  constant  succession  of  periods  of  activity,  and  times  of 

*  This  statement  refers,  of  course,  to  natural  and  sound  sleep.  Dreams 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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"  intornvission  ,:  a  /arr  xchich  pointedJi/  disi'v: squishes  Use^f 
"  from  ihe  organic  life."  Now  I  do  not  tJiink  that  this 
^ini  of  disth?ctio?i  is  so  fairly  made  out  as  the  celebrated 
jprencliraau  supposes.  Let  us  take  one  of  Ibe  viscera  be- 
lonpring'  to  Ibe  orgjinic  life — say  the  heart,  Trhich  is  the 
punctum  salirns  in  the  enifarvo,  and  tlie  niLiinum  moriens 
in  old  Sije.  The  time  occupied  in  each  syi^tole  or  contract 
tioii  of  die  ventricle  isabout  th-^  third  of  a  second,  and  that 
req'iired  ur  the  diastole  or  rtiaxation,  two-thirds  ofa  second. 
Hc^e  then  the  hejfrt,  ihe  most  active  muscle  belonging  to 
the  organic  life  rests  sixteen  hours  in  every  twenty-four. 

li  ma  y  be  objected  to  this,  that  in  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricle a  mot'on  of  self-expansion  is  prod  need,  and  conse- 
quenfiy  iha'  ll.c  w;!lls  of  the  heart  are  not  then  at  rest.  J5ut 
this  principle  of  self-expansion,  if  it  do  exist,  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  elastic  maiier  interspersed  aruong  tjbe  muscu- 
Ip.v  fibres  :  for  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  n}nscu]ar 
action,  ^hich  must  be  uxusclur  contraction,  can  have  the 
effect  of  dilating  the  heart.  In  every  point  of  view  then 
this  central  and  laborious  organ  of  the  circulation,  has  its 
"  periods  of  actiritj/  and  times  of  intermission^'^  just  as 
regularly  as,  \f  not  more  so  thnn^  any  voluntary  muscle  ia 
the  liunsan  frame. 

Tlu'  same  r.iay  be  said  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  liver, 
Itmgs,  and  all  the  organs  of  secretioji,  excretion,  and  absorp- 
tion. They  arc  governed  by  the  same  general  laws  of  «/- 
ternede  actinn  and  reposQ  ti.at  regulate  tlie  voluntary  mus- 
cles, the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  intellectual  functions.  Nor 
is  this  a  useless  or  niercly  curious  discussion.  It  teaches  ns 
an  instructive  lesson,  m  shewing  us  that  the  or^anie  fuur^ 
iions  require  their  periotJs  <»f  sleep,  as  well  as  our  ■wearied 
voluntary  muscles:  a  consideration  which  seems  to  have 
seldom  entered  the  thoughts  of  those  "who  goad  them  on  to 
almost  incessant  exertions,  as  though  they  v.ere  inanimate 
machiiies  endowed  with  the  power  oi per p rival  inot ion. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  sleep,  as  connected  with 
Hygiene.  1  shall  consider  it  under  \%o  yoivAs.  ot  view — 
Jst,  its  proper  and  salutary  periods — -?nd,  its  abuse  and 
interruptions. 

1st,  when  the  various  stijuuli  of  light,  heat,  noise,  and  the 
bustle  of  occupations  connected  with  day,  are  withdrawn, 
then  the  tired  muscle^,  organs  of  sense,  and  intellectual 
functions,  would  sink  into  a  sweet  oblivions  quiescence  till 
ihe  sun  again  appeared,  did  we  obey  the  dic'fates  of  nature. 
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^^his'  is  the  cas6  tvith  the  majority  of  animals  ;  thoiigli  some 
of  them,  destiaed  for  prey  and  slaughter,  necessarily  reject; 
the  night  for  their  depredations.  This  last  class  is  that 
■which  the  votaries  of  fashion  have  resolved  to  imitate. 
They  raise  a  host  of  artificial  stimuli  around  them,  the 
moment  (hat  the  natural  stimuli  are  withdrawn  ;  and  these 
are  kept  up  till  the  night  is  far  advanced,  and  till  sober 
mortals,  together  with  almost  all  animated  nature,  have 
waked  from  the  first  period  of  soand  and  refreshing  sleep  I 
Then  again  when — '*  the  breezy  call  of  inccnse-b'-ea(uing 
morn"  rouses  all  living  creatures  to  exertion  with  renovated 
vigour,  the  nigh' -coDsuraer  lies,  like  Polyphemusj  immersed 
in  the  fumes  of  debauch,  or  tossing  on  an  ocean  of  chaotic 
<lreanis,  resulting  from  the  unnatural  and  pernicious  stimu=< 
lation  of  every  nerve  of  sense,  during  the  preceding  even- 
ing !  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  candle  of  life,  thus  iighled 
at  both  ends,  should  be  rapidly  consumed,  indepeivclently 
"of  the  numerous  wasters  which  prey  upon  its  substance  in 
^very  direction ! 

The  valetudinary  then  will  ponder  on  these  thirigs  ;  and 
"Will  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  evil  habits  of  society  will  per- 
mit, to  go  early  to  repose,  withdrawing  all  artificial  stimuli 
of  light,  heat,  noise,  study,  &c.  and  after  eight  hours  of 
lest,  will  force  himself  from  his  couch,  however  difficult 
may  be  the  effort  at  Jirst.  As  he  will  soon  acquire  the  habit 
both  of  sleeping  and  waking  at  a  particular  hour,  he  will 
thus  not  onlj'  prolong  his  existence,  but  will,  by  early  hours, 
be  able  to  turn  the  natural  range  of  life  to  a  much  better 
account. 

Interruptions  of  Sleep. — Many  of  these,  sttch  as  asthma, 
water  in  the  chest,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  &c.  cannot 
be  treated  of  here  ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  sleep-des- 
troyers which  are  connected  with  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion,  and  which  may  be  greatly  mitigated 
by  a  little  attention.  They  operate  with  such  a  pov^erful 
influence  on  our  health  and  spirits,  that  I  shall  go  into  some 
detail  on  this  interesting  topic. 

It  has  J!istly,  I  think,  been  considered  by  a  late  autlsor, 
(Mr.  Waller)  that  disturbed  sleep,  frightful  dreams,  and 
terrific  visions,  are  all  so  many  grades  of  night-marEj 
■which  is  the  climax  of  the  disorder. 

The  vulgar  opinion  that  bad  dreams  are  the  forerunners 
of  disease,  is  perhaps  not  entirely  chimerical;  since,  in 
grown  persons  at  leastj  thej  are  iudicative  of  derangement 
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in  the  biliary  and  digestive  or£cans,  and  when  they  amouttf 
to  frequent  and  distressing  attacks  of  Incubus,  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  ranked  among  the  lesser  calamities  to  which 
our  nature  is  liable.  How  many  are  there,  in  fact,  to  whom 
sleep  is  rather  an  object  of  terror  thaji  comfort ;  and  who 
rise  iiom  their  couches  more  wearied  and  exhausted  than 
■when  they  retired  to  rest ! 

The  Greek  term  ephialtes  is  expressive  of  the  weight 
nnd  ojj^jression  felt  in  Night-mare,  and  which  conveys  the 
idea  ot  some  living  being  having  taken  its  position  on  the 
breast,  inspiring  terror,  impeding  respiration,  and  paralysing 
all  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  real  nature  ot'Jnciibns  is  to 
this  day  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  as  physicians  have  paid 
little  attention  to  its  investigation,  the  victim  of  this  frightful 
ha<]^  is  left  without  a  remedy,  and  almost  without  a  hope! 

Virgil  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  iEneid  has  given  a 
description  of  Incubusj  and  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Lady  ol" 
the  Like,  had  evidently  Night-maie  in  view,  when  he 
penned  the  following  expressive  lines. 

In  broken  drearus  llie  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes;^ 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  tlie  brake, 
iS'ow  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake; 
Now  leader  of  a  broken  hos-t 
His  standards  fall — his  honour's  lost  I 
Then — fioni  my  conch  nraj  heavenly  might 
Chase  litis  worst  phantom  of  the  night  I 

The  first  attack  of  the  fiend,  is,  if  the  sleep  be  profounc?, 
in  the  shape  of  a  disagreeable  dream.  The  patient  imagines 
himself  exposed  to  some  danger,  or  pursued  by  an  enemy 
whom  he  cannot  avoid.  He  frequently  feels  as  though  his 
limbs  were  tied,  or  deprived  of  motion ;  at  other  times,  he 
fancies  himself  confined  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavern  or  vault, 
ami  in  danger  of  suffocation.  This  is  often  the  whole  of 
the  Keiisation  which  the  disease  produces,  when  it  goes  off 
by  an  oblivious  sleep  or  a  })l(asant  dream.  Here,  Incubus 
is  not  fully  formed — the  predisposition  to  it  only  is  evinced. 
A  real  paroxysm  of  Nieht-raare  is  thus  faithfully  drawn  by 
Mr.  \\|aller. 

"  When  the  paroxysm  does  actually  fake  place,  the  un- 
ea^ine^s  of  the  patient  in  his  dream  rapidly  increases,  till 
it  ends  in  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  he  is  in  bed  and 
aslc-p-  but  he  feels  to  be  oppressed  with  some  weiglit, 
wLich  coutiues  him  on  his  back  and  preveuts.his  brealhing^^ 
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T/liicli  uow  becom(?S  extremely  laborious,  so  that  the  lungs 
cannot  be  fully  inflated  by  any  effort  he  can  make.  The 
sensation  is  now  the  most  painful  that  can  be  conceived  : 
the  person  becomes  every  instant  more  and  more  awake 
and  conscious  of  his  situation  ;  he  makes  violent  efforts  to 
move  his  limbs,  especially  his  arms,  with  a  view  of  throw- 
ing off"  the  incumbent  weight ;  but  not  a  muscle  will  obey 
the  impulse  of  the  will :  he  groans  aloud,  if  he  has  strength 
to  do  it,  while  every  effort  he  makes  seems  to  exhaust  the 
little  remaining  vigour.  The  difficuKy  of  breathing  goes 
on  increasing,  so  that  every  breath  he  draws  seems  to  be 
almost  the  last  that  he  is  likely  to  draw  ;  the  heart  generally 
moves  with  increased  velocity,  sometimes  is  affected  with 
palpitation ;  the  countenance  appears  ghastly,  and  the 
eyes  are  half  open.  The  patient,  if  left  to  himself,  lies  in 
this  state,  generally  about  a  minute  or  two,  when  he  recovers, 
all  at  once,  the  power  of  volition;  upon  which  he  either 
jumps  out  of  bed,  or  instantly  changes  his  position,  so  as  to 
wake  himself  thoroughly.  If  this  be  not  done  the  paroxysm 
is  very  apt  to  recur  again  immediately,  as  the  propensity 
to  sleep  is  almost  irresistible,  and,  if  yielded  to,  another 
paroxysm  of  Night-mare  is,  for  the  most  part  inevitable." 

Where  the  disease  is  established,  some  confusion  of 
head,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  spectra  before  the  eyes,  will 
remain  for  a  time  after  being  roused.  There  will  also  be  in 
many  cases  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Mr.  Waller  is  of  opinion  that  when  the  paroxysm 
goes  off,  as  frequently  happens,  without  the  patient  waking, 
strange  hallucinations  are  produced,  which  give  origin  to 
reputed  visions,  and  supernatural  visitations,  even  among 
people  of  great  intellectual  cultivation.  The  degree  of 
consciousness  during  a  paroxysm  of  Night-mare  is  so  much 
greater  than  ever  happens  in  a  dream,  that  a  person  who 
has  had  a  vision  of  this  kind,  can  not  easily  bring  himself 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  deceit,  unless  he  wakes  out  of  {he 
paroxysm,  and  finds  some  incongruity  in  respect  to  time  or 
place.  It  was  probably  nothing  but  attacks  of  Incubus 
■which  gave  origin  to  the  following  complaint  from  the 
amiable  Cowper.  "  To  whatever  cause  it  be  owing  (whe- 
ther to  constitution  or  God's  express  appointment),  I  am 
hunted  by  spiritual  hounds  in  the  night  season."  Haylei/s 
Life  of  Cowper.  Now  we  know  that  when  the  digestive 
organs  are  deranged,  there  wiU  be  very  preternatural  pul- 
sations extending  from  the  oesophagus  to  the  rectura^  and 
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these  combined  with  Night-mare,  might  very  easily  give 
rise  to  the  idea  entertained  by  the  poet:  indeed  the  visions 
accompanying  Incubus  are  often  of  the  most  frightful  liind, 
Forestus,  when  affected  with  this  complaint,  thought  he 
was  pressed  upon  the  chest  bj-  a  black  dog,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  could  not  breathe.  "  Putabat  pectus  suuin 
comprimi  a  cane  nigro,  unde  respirare  non  potuit." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  in  this  way,  many  well- 
meaning  persons  have  deceived  themselves  and  others  with 
the  belief  that  they  have  seen  spectres,  heard  voices,  &c.  in 
the  dead  of  the  niglit ;  and  very  possibly  that  such  convic- 
tions have,  under  certain  circumstances,  produced  the 
event  foreboded  or  dreaded. 

To  a  modification  of  Incubus,  Mr.  Waller  attributes  that 
indescribable  terror  which  some  persons  feel  in  their  sleeps 
and  which  frequently  obliges  them  to  vociferate  aloud,  and 
generally  to  start  with  such  violence,  or  even  to  jtimp  out 
of  bed,  with  or  without  a  terrific  dream. 

Incubus  will  sometimes  occur  in  the  healthiest  persons, 
when  any  indigestible  food  happens  to  lie  in  the  stomach  or 
the  upper  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  during  sleep. — 
But  a  peculiar  habit  of  body  is  necessary  to  render  a  person 
subject  to  it.  Many  feel  it  from  youth.  These  are  gene- 
rally of  a  contemplative  disposition,  and  of  that  particular 
temperament  which  disposes  to  Hypochondriasis  and  Ner- 
Tous  diseases.  Sedentary  employments,  cbnfinement  within 
doors,  great  application  to  literary  or  other  studies,  &c.  also 
predispose  to  the  attacks  of  Incubus.  Those  too,  who  are 
accustomed  to  coarse  and  unwholesome  food,  however  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air  are  obnoxious  to  this  disease ;  hence 
its  great  prevalence  among  sailors.  Hypochondriacs  and 
pregnant  women  are  also  its  victims. 

The  proximate  cause  of  Incubus  has  given  rise  to  various 
speculations.  A  very  general  opinion  prevails  that  this 
affection  is  produced  by  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
blood's  circulation,  from  particular  position  of  the  body. — 
It  is  a  certain  fact,  however,  that  no  posture  is  a  security 
from  Night-mare  among  the  predisposed  ;  neitlier  is  a  full 
stomach  to  be  accused  as  the  cause,  nor  an  empty  one  to 
be  expected  as  the  antidote  of  this  disorder.  'I'here  is, 
however,  an  almost  universal  opinion,  that  Incubus  attacks 
persons  07ilj/  while  on  their  backs!  ami  this  opinion  seems 
to  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  from  the  following  circum- 
stances.    One  of  the  symptoms  almost  inseparable  from  the 
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disease  is  this,  (Iiaf  the  patient  appears  to  himself  to  be 
kept  down  upon  the  back  by  some  external  force ;  and  as, 
at  the  moment  of  recovering  the  power  of  volition,  a  great 
confusion  of  ideas  prevails,  a  person  may  easily  imagine 
that  he  has  recovered  himself  by  some  effort  of  his  own  by 
turning  from  his  back  to  his  side.  But  these  things  are 
extremely  fallacious,  as  there  is  no  trusting  to  the  senses 
during  a  paroxysm  of  Incubus. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  mode  of  treatment  to  -whicli 
this  disease  gives  way,  that  the  primary  cause,  in  whatever 
manner  it  may  act,  has  its  seat  in  the  digestive  organs,  and 
that  Night-mare  originates  in  defective  digestion,  whereby 
the  food,  which  should  be  converted  into  good  chyle,  is 
transformed  into  a  half-digested  mass  of  acid  matter,  which 
is  productive  of  heart-burn,  eructations,  flatulence,  gripes, 
■with  a  long  train  of  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints. 

There  are  many  stomachs  which  quickly  convert  every 
thing  they  receive  into  an  acid  ;  and  such  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  the  case  with  persons  subject  to  habitual  Nights 
mare,  or  frightful  dreams,  and  disturbed  sleep.  Such 
stomachs  are  too  freequentjy  distended  with  some  acid  gas, 
"which  alone  gives  rise,  in  many  cases,  to  paroxysms  of 
Incubus ;  and  may  often  be  instantly  removed  by  any  warm 
cordial,  as  peppermint,  gin, brandy,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
&c.  Whytt  used  generally  to  take  a  small  wine-glass-full 
of  brandy  going  to  bed,  in  order  to  keep  off  N  ight-mare  and 
terrific  dreams,  to  which  he  was  very  subject. 

Of  all  medicines,  however,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  taken 
in  a  little  ale  or  porter,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Waller, 
will  be  found  the  most  efficacious.  About  a  scruple  going 
to  bed,  is  a  sufficient  dose ;  and  where  acidities  prevail  in 
the  stomach,  the  same  quantity  twice  in  the  day,  Avill  be 
useful.  This  medicine  not  only  neutralizes  any  acid  in  the 
first  passages,  but  likewise  brings  away  by  stqol,  vast  quan-- 
titles  of  viscid  slimy  matter,  so  acrid  as  to  burn  and  exco- 
riate the  parts  it  touches.  The  appetite  now  generally 
improves  ;  but  the  propensity  to  acidify  remains  for  a  long 
time  in  the  stomach,  and  requires  great  attention  to  diet 
and  regimen.  There  are  few  people  with  whom  particular 
kinds  of  food  do  not  disagree,  and  these  being  known  should 
be  avoided.  Thus  chesnuts  or  sour  wine  will  almost  always 
produce  Incubus  among  those  predisposed  to  it,  as  was 
observed  by  Ilildanus.    "  Qui  scire  cupit  quid  sit  Incubus  ^ 
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Js  a}7te  somnum  comedat  castaneas,  et  superhihat  'ctuvm 
faeculentuin.^''  In  this  country,  cucumbers,  nuts,  apples, 
and  flatulent  kinds  of  food,  are  the  articles  most  likely  to 
brins^  on  Night-mare. 

The  following  draught  I  have  found  very  eflBcacious  in 
preventing  attacks  of  Incubus,  viz.  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
ten  grains,  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  three  drachms, 
cinnamon  ^vater,  t^vo  ounces,  to  be  taken  going  to  bed. 

Intemperance  of  any  kind  is  hurtful.  Most  vegetables 
disagree ;  and  pastry,  fat,  greasy,  and  salted  meat,  are  to  be 
avoided.  Moderate  exercise  is  as  beneficial  as  sedentary 
avocations,  intense  study,  and  late  hours  are  prejudicial.* 

*  A  queslioD  is  often  aiked,  is  it  hurtful  to  take  a  nap  after  dintier?  It 
is  certain  that  both  cnan  and  animals  feel  a  natural  propensity  to  sleep 
after  a  full  meal.  That  rest,  or  at  the  most  passive  exeicise,  is  proper 
after  the  principal  meal,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  in  valetudinarians,  1  iiave 
Dot  obser?ed  a  short  slumber  on  the  sofa,  after  dinner,  either  injurious  to 
health,  or  prevcniive  of  sleep  in  the  night.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  to 
eat  and  drink  to  satiety,  and  thus  induce  an  irresistible  sleep,  is  injurious  to 
the  constitution.  Those  too,  who  undergo  much  fatisue  befoie  diuuer^ 
may  fairly  be  iDduljcd  in  a  short  repose  after  that  repast. 
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Sect.   IX. — MEDICINE. 


*'  Haec  nusquam  quidera  non  est." — Cehus, 


Some  good  and  much  harm  are  every  day  done  by  (he 
family  medicine  chest,  and  the  patent  medicine  warehonse. 
If  (he  experienced  pliysician  is  often  at  a  loss  ^vhat  to  pre- 
scribe, and  frequently  finds  it  most  prudent  to  prescribe 
notiiing  at  all;  \yhat  infinite  mischief  must  be  hourly  pro- 
duced by  the  patient,  and  the  still  more  igiiorant  quack, 
pouring  drugs,  of  which  they  know  little,  into  a  body,  ot 
ivhich  tiiey  know  less  !  The  dictionaries  of  popular  me- 
(Jiciue  and  gazettes  of  health  slay  annually  their  millions  ; 
not  directly/  indeed,  by  the  actual  injury  of  the  remedies 
which  they  congregate  without  knowledge  or  discrimina- 
tion, but  exentiiaVi/,  by  procrastinating  the  interference  of 
the  regular  practitioner  till  the  period  of  cure  is  past,  or 
iintil  the  disease  has  taken  that  hold  on  the  constitution  or 
part,  which  will  baffie  all  future  remedial  measures. 

Speaking  generally,  every  domestic  or  patent  medicine 
which  sinjply  evacuates  from  the  skin  or  bowels,  ma}/  do 
good;  but  all  those  which,  in  any  way,  lull  pain,  (and 
most  of  them  have  opium  in  their  composition  for  this  very 
purpose)  or  prove  stimulant  or  cordial,  must  inevitably  do 
injury,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  It  has  been  abundantly- 
proved  throughout  this  Essay,  that  debility  is  rarely  inde- 
pendent of  sonje  organic  or  functional  disease,  and  that  the 
latter  must,  for  the  most  part)  be  removed  by  remedies 
which  operate  as  evacuants,  in  some  shape  or  other^ — such 
as  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  sialagogues,  cholagogues,  &c. 
including  blood-letting.  Now  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
how  deleterious  must  that  medicine  prove,  which,  by  au 
anodyne  property,  soothes,  for  a  time,  the  painful  sensa- 
ti6ns  proceeding  from,  and  wisely  designed  to  point  out  the 
nature  and  seat  of,  tlie  disease  ;  thus  masking  the  cnen)y, 
and  enabling  him  to  revel  on  the  very  vitals  of  the  i\nhappy 
victim,  unsuspected— unassailed!  Again,  if  aiiy  stimulant 
or  cordial  property  be  combined  with  the  anodyne  (as  is 
geneplly  the  case  in  patent  medicines)  then  the  gilded 
poison  gives  redoubled  force  and  activitj-  to  the  original 
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malady,  and  (he  patient  is  pushed  forward  with  an  accele«^ 
rated,  thou<i;h  hidden  velocity,  to  the  confines  of  the  grave, 
or  what  perhaps  is  worse,  to  a  state  ©f  irremediable  torture, 
and  lingering  decay. 

These  are  the  glorious  fruits  of  that  wide  system  of  char" 
latanism  which  pervades  these  islands,  and  which  must 
prove  as  strong  "  a  preventive  check  "  to  population  as  the 
statistical  philosopher  can  desire!  It  is  on  this  account, 
I  have  been  solicitous  to  pourtray  the  causes  of  disease  as 
beacons  to  general  readers  ;  but  to  attempt  to  teach  thera 
how  to  use  the  remedies,  when  they  are  actually  overtaken 
Vi'\i\\  iUness,  would  be  to  furnish  them  with  the  letters  of 
BelIeroj)hon  for  their  own  destruction. 

Nevertheless  a  few  observations  on  some  safe  and  useful 
jnedicines,  may  be  allowed  here.  As  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  maladies  flow  from  repletion,  or  the  excessive 
indulgence  of  food  and  drink,  so  an  open  state  of  the  bowels, 
or  rather  a  periodical  evacuation  of  them  by  purgatives, 
would  obviate  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  disorders  we 
incur.  Man  \vill  not  abstain  from  animal  food  two  days  in 
the  Aveek;  but  he  will  take  a  couple  of  doses  of  physic, 
as  an  alt(!rnative — and  ii  is  the  best  alternative  we  have. 
Five  grains  of  the  blue  pill  and  one  or  two  of  aloes,  (where 
the  person  is  not  disposed  to  hemorrhoids,  or  three  or  four 
grains  of  jalap  as  a  substitute  for  the  aloes,  where  he  is,) 
taken  regularly  twice  a  week,  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year,  with  half  a  pint  of  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  every  day,  for  the  same  period,  would  do 
more  towards  the  preservation  of  health  and  prolongation 
of  life,  than  all  the  balsams  and  elixirs  from  the  "Balm  of 
Gilead  "  down  to  the  "  Dutch  Drops."  If  ever  a  medicine 
deserved  the  name  of  rfi«f«//!o/<'Vo«,  it  is  this.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  mankind  if  every  patent  for  sealed  poison  were 
burnt,  and  the  foregoing  formula  substituted  instead  !! 

The  old  custom  of  bleeding  in  the  spring,  and  t.'iking 
some  cooling  physic,  has  been  ridiculed  by  modern  physi- 
cians ;  but  as  the  season  alluded  to  generally  brings  with 
it  a  host  of  inflammatory  aflections,  1  know  not  upon  what 
principle  the  practice  has  been  condemned.  For  my  own 
part,  1  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  most  Avarmly  recom= 
juend  the  revival  of  this  exploded  precaution.* 

*  Since  the  first  edition  was  printed,  1  have  observed  the  following  pas- 
sage from  tlie  pen  of  a  <li8Uiij;uished  physician,  I)r-  Percival  of  Hatii.  *'  It 
may  he  remarked  that  the  old  and  popular  custom  of  taking  purges  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  to  j)revent  fevers,  serves  to  confirm  ihe  value  of 
tiiis  practice."     Duhtiii  Uusjjcial  Kiportf;. 
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Before  concludin*  this  part  of  the  work,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  injured  innocence — of  the  helpless  infant, 
who  cannot  tell  his  suflferings.  Childhood  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  acidities  and  other  derangements  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Nature  has  wisely  given  the  infant,  therefore, 
the  power  of  crying  and  drawing  up  its  little  legs,  to  indi- 
cate the  griping  sensations  by  which  it  is  annoyed.  But 
tvhat  is  th6  consequence  ?  The  infatuated  mother,  or 
criminal  nurse,  procures  the  *'  DafFy,"  or  "  Godfrey,"  and 
by  stupifying  the  child's  senses,  smothers  its  cries,  and 
actually  locks  up  the  disease !  From  repetitions  of  this 
practice,  bowel  complaints,  engorgement  of  the  liver,  in- 
flammation, and  water  in  the  brain  result ;  and  then,  when 
the  little  sufferer  is  no  more,  the  misguided  parent  has  to 
lament,  in  vain,  (if  conscience  yet  maintains  it  seat)  the 
destruction  of  her  progeny ! 

O,  taught  by  counsel,  timely  learn  to  shun 
Tile  fatal  path  where  thousands  are  undone ! 


CONCLUSION. 

I  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  a  work  which  is  at  least 
free  from  one  demerit — ^the  mega  biblion  evil!  Under 
the  genial  influence  of  a  modern  typographical  atmosphere, 
it  would  have  easily  attained  a  very  different  kind  of  stature 
and  corpulence.  But  I  have  preferred  utility  to  profit ; 
and  I  trust  that  both  to  the  rising  generation  of  the  profession, 
and  to  the  public  at  large  I  have  offered  observations  and 
reflections  that  may  tend  to  the  "  prolongation  of  life  and 
conservation  of  health,"  long  after  the  spirit  that  dictated 
them  has  fled  to  other  regions. 

JAMES  JOHNSON. 

Licndon,  August  \st,  1818. 
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PREFACE, 


HE  practical   inferences   contained   in  the 
following  Essay  form  a  part  of  the  result  of 
twenty-one   years'   extensive    observation    of 
Man,  in  all  stages  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment,   from   the   Savage   of   Nicobar  to  the 
Philosopher  of  Europe.      During  the   above 
period,  as   Human   Health  was  the  Author's 
primary  object  of   study,    so  the    Influences 
of  Climate  and  modes  of  life  on   that   health, 
were   important  subjects  of  investigation. — 
The  first  part  of  this  interesting  inquiry  [In- 
fluence  of  Climate]  has   already  passed    the 
ordeal  of  public  opinion  and  reception,  in  a 
manner  that  can  leave  but  little  doubt  in  the 
Author's  mind  respecting  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
sent Work. 


IV 


As  he  took  the  pains  to  observe,  so  has 
he  claimed  the  privilege  to  think  for  himself; 
and  if  he  has  made  no  allusion  to  any  man's 
writings  on  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  it  is 
simply  because  he  is  not  indebted  to  any 
man  s  ideas  or  experience  in  its  construction. 

The  mass  of  observations,  on  which  his 
positions  are  founded,  were  collected  in  ac- 
tive scenes  of  life,  during  personal  visitations 
in  many  of  the  largest  cities  and  societies 
of  the  world ;  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  morbid  influences  here  delineated  have 
been  severely  felt,  in  person,  by  the  Author. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  the  creatures  of  ima- 
gination, or  the  theories  of  the  closet.  They 
are  promulgated  under  the  sole  patronage  of 
Nature  and  truth.  The  Author's  immortal 
namesake  (Dr.  Johnson)  has  indeed  remarked, 
that — *'  truth  is  feeble  when  it  stands  alone." 
The  writer  of  this  Essay  has  not  hitherto  found 
it  so.  Truth  is  immutable,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  feeble.  Like  a  solid  tower  or  pyra- 
mid, it  may  be  immersed  and  concealed,  for 
a  time,  in  the  mist  of  ignorance  or  prejudice; 


but  the  light  of  reason  ulthnately  dispels  the 
cloud,  and  the  structure  bursts  upon  our  view, 
unsullied  and  unshaken. 

In  this,  as  in  the  Author  s  other  two  Essays, 
on  **  Tropical  Climates,"  and  *'  Derangements 
of  the  Liver,  Digestive  Organs,  and  Nervous 
System",  he  has  endeavoured  to  render  his 
ideas  and  his  language  intelligible  to  all,  with- 
out, in  any  one  instance,  descending  from  the 
dignity  of  a  philosophical  discussion. 

Every  individual,  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  exchange  a  state  of  health  for  that  of 
sickness,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  utility 
of  a  "work  in  which  the  preventive  checks  to 
disease  are  clearly  unfolded,  and  legitimately 
deduced  from  actual  and  extensive  observa- 
tion. And  as  the  Author  is  not  aware  that 
any  work  has  been  expressly  written  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  following  Essay,  he 
confidently  trusts  that  he  shall  hereby  render 
some  service  to  the  community  at  large,  but 
more  particularly  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  this 
boundless  and  luxurious  metropolis.     That  a 
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candid  examination  of  the  principles,  and  a 
moderate  adoption  of  the  precepts  here  in- 
culcated, would  contribute  greatly  to  the  miti- 
gation of  human  suiFerings,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  health,  is  the  firm  belief,  and 
the  ardent  hope  of 


The  author. 


No.  1,  Albany  Court  Yard,  Piccadilly, 
October  the  1st,  1818. 
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THE 

INFLUENCE 

OF 

CIVIC   LJFE,  SEDENTARY   HABITS^ 

AND 

3|nteUectual  Refinement, 

ON 

HUMAN  HEALTH,  AND  HUMAN  HAPPINESS. 


_In  all  ages  Man  has  evinced  a  gregarious  im- 
pulse. As  most  animals  do  the  same,  and  as 
the  lower  and  weaker  orders  of  these  seem  to 
associate  for  the  sake  of  mutual  defence,  a 
similar  object  has  been  considered  the  reason 
of  our  species  uniting  and  congregating  in 
cities  and  societies.  It  would  not  appear, 
however,  that  jTear  is  the  principal  operating 
cause  of  this  impulse,  either  in  man  or  ani- 
mals. In  the  bosom  of  civilized  society,  and 
in  the  security  of  peace,  we  see  this  power- 
ful inclination  to  associate  unfolded  in  every 
stage  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  a  dictate  of  Nature  and 
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Reason,  for  a  contrary  disposition  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  an  insane  mind. 

Since  Man  is  led  to  this,  as  well  as  to  all 
other  objects,  by  his  passions,  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  and  distinguish  these,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  physical  effects  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement on  the  corporeal  fabric,  in  congre- 
gated masses  of  society.  This  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  investigation;  for  we  shall  find, 
that  the  same  springs  of  action  which  first 
draw  men  together,  operate  afterwards  with  in- 
creased power,  as  the  magnet  attracts  stronger 
in  proportion  as  it  comes  nearer  its  object,  or 
as  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body  is  accelerated 
as  it  descends. 

What,  then,  is  the  prime  mover  towards 
civic    association  ?       The    interchaxge    of 

IDEAS,  or  THE  DESIRE  OF  IXTELLECTUAL  IN- 
TERCOURSE. This  is  not  only  the  strongest, 
but  the  earliest,  the  latest,  and  the  steadiest 
impulse  or  propensity  implanted  in  the  mind 
of  Man — and  of  Woman  too.  Love,  ambition, 
avarice,  has  each  its  sera;  but  the  colloquial 
cacoethes  begins  with  the  infant's  prattle,  and 
only  ceases  when  speech  and  hearing  are  ob- 
literated by  extreme  age  or  infirmity.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  truth,  we  have  but  to  look 
around  us  in  the  book  of  Nature. — We  shall 
there  see  it  exemplified  in  every  station  of  life, 
from  the  court  to  the  cottage — from  the  crowd 
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of  the  Exchange  to  the  study  of  the  Philoso- 
pher, who  converses  with  the  dead  and  the 
living  through  the  medium  of  books.  Every 
where  Man  seeks  opportunities  for  collecting 
or  transmitting  ideas.  The  human  mind  is  a 
vast  emporium,  wherein  the  rude  materials, 
conveyed  by  the  external  senses,  are  manu- 
factured, and,  as  in  the  kaleidoscope,  per- 
petually revolved  into  new  forms  and  configu- 
rations. 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas, 
Corpora. 

The  exchange  of  these  manufactures  seems 
to  be  the  universal  commerce  of  mankind — 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  we  are  generally 
more  desirous  to  bestow  than  to  receive. 

This  parent  impulse  having  drawn  men  to- 
gether, a  host  of  new  passions  were,  in  con- 
sequence, developed,  if  not  generated.  Emu- 
lation, ambition,  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  &c. 
were  the  inevitable  results  of  the  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  clashing  interests,  which  arose 
out  of  this  state  of  things ;  and  which,  in  pro- 
portion as  civilization  and  refinement  advance, 
levy  such  severe  contributions  on  our  health 
and  happiness.  This  last  investigation  is  the 
great  object  of  the  present  work,  and  is  one 
of  high  import  and  interest  to  every  class  of 
gociety. 
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In  ]\Ian  we  can  clearly  distinguish  three 
leading  systems  or  series  of  parts,  with  their 
appropriate  functions.  The  first  is  the  organic 
system,  comprehending  the  heart  and  vessels 
which  circulate  the  blood  and  other  fluids — 
the  lungs,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
glands.  These  are  not  under  the  governance 
of  the  will,  and  perform  their  allotted  func- 
tions, whether  we  sleep  or  wake.  The  second 
class  comprehends  all  the  voluntary  muscles, 
by  means  of  which  we  transport  ourselves 
from  place  to  place  —  construct  our  edifices 
and  manufactures — lay  waste  empires  in  war, 
or  cultivate  the  fields  in  peace  !  This  is  termed 
the  animal  system.  Last  of  all  comes  the  sen- 
tient and  intellectual  system,  viz.  the  brain  and 
nerves.  The  innumerable  ramifications  of  the 
nerves,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  crowded  into  the  tissues  composing  the 
different  organs  of  sense,  convey  to  the  brain, 
like  faithful  videttes,  intelligence  of  every  thing 
that  passes  in  the  world  around  us.  From 
these  impressions,  the  mind  forms  its  ideas, 
its  judgments,  and  its  determinations.  In  the 
development  of  this  system  Man  excels  all 
other  animals,  as  much  as  the  sun  excels,  in 
size  and  splendour,  the  meanest  planet. 

Now  these  three  systems,  although  appa- 
rently independent  of  each  other,  are  yet 
linked  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
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harmony,  and  are  perpetually  influenced  one 
by  another.  Thus,  suppose  a  few  grams  of 
emetic  tartar  are  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
a  part  of  the  organic  system.  As  soon  as  nau- 
sea takes  place,  the  animal  powers,  or  volun- 
tary muscles  are  enfeebled,  and  the  intellectual 
system,  (or  that  through  which  the  soul  is 
manifested)  even  of  the  proudest  hero,  feels 
the  shock,  and  lies  prostrate  with  its  suf- 
fering companions  in  the  organic  and  animal 
life.  Shakspeare,  that  accurate  observer  of 
Nature,  repeatedly  exemplifies  this  remark, 
and  particularly  in  the  celebrated  dialogue  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Cassius,  relative  to  C^sar. 

He  had  a  fJever  when  he  was  in  Spain  ; 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas !  it  cried — "  Give  me  some  drink  Titinius," 
As  a  sick  girl. 


Let  a  sudden  gust  of  passion  or  sense  of 
fear,  on  the  other  hand,  disturb  the  intellec- 
tual system ; — the  heart  palpitates,  the  func- 
tion of  digestion  is  suspended — and  the  volun- 
tary muscles  tremble — all  through  sympathy 
with  the  great  sensorium  or  seat  of  thought. 
In  short,  health  and  happiness  (for  although 
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we  may  have  health  without  happiness,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  have  happiness  with- 
out health)  depend  on  a  just  equilibrium  and 
harmony  between  the  functions  of  these  three 
systems ;  and  whatever  disturbs  this  harmony, 
by  impairing  the  functions  of  any  one  of  these 
systems,  deranges  directly  or  consecutively 
the  whole  fabric,  intellectual  as  well  as  cor- 
poreal. 

And  here,  to  prevent  misconception,  I  take 
occasion  to  state  what  I  mean  by  intellectual 
system.  I  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  ma- 
terialism from  a  conviction  of  its  erroneous 
foundation  and  pernicious  influence  on  society. 
Mind  I  consider  as  distinct  from  matter.  It 
is  an  invisible  agent,  manifesting  itself  6-o/e/j/ 
through  the  medium  of  the  corporeal  organs. 
When  these  last  are  deranged,  the  mental 
manifestations  must  also  be  deranged;  but  the 
mind  itself  remains  unchanged,  unassailable, 
imperishable.  Even  in  insanity,  it  is  not  the 
mind  which  is  diseased.  Some  portion  of  the 
brain  is  deranged,  and  then  the  mind  can  no 
more  manifest  itself  sanely,  than  a  musician 
can  bring  forth  harmonious  notes  from  an  un- 
tuned instrument.  The  mind,  as  it  is  not 
material,  neither  is  it  subject  to  disease  or 
death — if  we  once  admit  that  it  is  subject  to 
the  one,  we  must  inevitably  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  liable  to  the  other!    With 
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the  essence  or  nature  of  mind  we  are,  and 
ever  will  be  ignorant.  It  is  with  the  corpo- 
real organs,  through  which  it  reveals  its  ac- 
tions, that  we  have  to  do,  and  which  I  desig- 
nate by  the  term  intellectual  system. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INFLUENCE    OF    CIVIC    LIFE,    SEDENTARY   HABITS, 

AND    INTELLECTUAL    REHNEMENT,    ON    THE 

ORGANIC   SYSTEM   AND   ITS   FUNCTIONS. 


Section  I.     On  the  Digestive  Organs. 


Subsection   1.     Through  the  Medium  of  Food, 

A  HE  first  law  of  Nature  is,  "  Eat  or  be 
eaten."  Life  can  only  subsist  by  death.  Every 
organized  being,  and  particularly  Man,  slays 
thousands  of  other  organized  beings,  either  in 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  to  build  up 
or  maintain  his  own  corporeal  fabric.  The  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  therefore,  is  not  en- 
tirely visionary. 

With  ceaseless  change  the  restless  atoms  pass, 
From  life  to  life  a  transmigrating  mass; 
Hence  the  same  organs  which  to  day  compose 
The  poisonous  henbane  or  the  fragrant  rose 
May,  with  to-morrow's  sun,   new  forms  compile, 
Frown  in  the  Hero — in  the  Beauty  smile  ! 

A  single  glance  over  the  various  nations  of 
the  earth  will  convince  us  that  Man  is  com- 
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pietely  an  omnivorous  animal.  The  huraan  sto- 
mach will  draw  nutriment  from  the  ground  we 
tread  on,  when  embued  with  animal  and  vege- 
table exuviae ;  and  from  every  thing  else  be- 
tween this  ottomaque  fare  and  that  of  the 
most  pampered  London  Epicure !  This  won- 
derful power  of  the  digestive  apparatus  to  as- 
similate every  thing  which  air,  earth,  or  ocean 
yields,  to  the  support  of  ]Man,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  benefi- 
cence of  our  Creator.  But  it  is  most  errone- 
ous in  principle,  and  pernicious  in  practice,  to 
infer  from  this,  that  because  we  can  eat  all 
things,  we  therefore  may  eat  all  things  with 
impunity.  And  here  one  of  the  evils  of  civi- 
lization becomes  manifest-  Not  only  is  every 
thing  that  can  allure  the  sense,  or  stimulate 
the  appetite,  brought  to  view  in  congregated 
society ;  but  the  *'  dishes  tortured  from  their 
native  taste"  are  indulged  in  by  those  who,  of 
all  others,  are  least  capable  of  digesting  them. 
The  ploughman,  exposed  at  all  seasons  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  skies,  and  strenuously 
exercising  his  voluntary  muscles,  might  gor- 
mandize with  safety  on  alderman's  fare.  But 
not  so  the  citizen,  however  well  trained  in 
the  school  of  Epicurus.  His  sedentary  life, 
and  a  host  of  moral  and  physical  circumstances 
around  him,  render  it  a  matter  of  impossibility 
that  repletion  shall  not  succeed  even  an  appa- 
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rently  temperate  regimen ;  and  in  reality  this 
repletion,  and  the  irregular  states  of  plethora 
which  thence  result,  characterize  nine-tenths 
of  the  diseases  of  civilized  life,  though  they 
assupie  the  garb  of  debility,  and  too  often  lead 
to  the  most  erroneous  and  unsuccessful  me- 
thods of  treatment.  Every  one,  after  a  full 
meal,  especially  of  animal  food,  with  all  the 
etceteras  of  a  civic  table,  must  have  felt  how 
incapacitated  he  was  for  either  mental  or  cor- 
poreal exertion.  It  is  a  law,  indeed,  in  the 
economy  of  the  living  machine,  that  where  any 
0726  of  the  three  systems  above  mentioned  is 
over-exerted  or  over-excited,  one  or  both  of 
the  other  two  systems  must  fall  into  a  state 
of  irregular  or  deficient  action.  The  heavy 
meal  of  animal  and  other  food  exemplifies  this 
law.  When  the  digestive  organs  and  circu- 
lating vessels  are  strongly  engaged,  the  mus- 
cular and  the  intellectual  systems  are  indis- 
posed towards  the  full  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, the  greater  portion  of  vital  energy 
being  then  apparently  concentrated  in  the  or- 
ganic  system,  the  principal  theatre  of  opera- 
tions for  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the 
animal  system  or  voluntary  muscles  be  thrown 
into  violent  or  unusual  action — the  digestive 
process  is  diminished  or  even  suspended,  and 
the  mind  is  incapable  of  dwelling  intently  on 
any  train  of  thought.     Who  could  solve  a  ma- 
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thematical  problem  immediately  after  a  furi- 
ous cricket  match?  Again;  Let  a  maa  sit 
down  to  an  intricate  calculation,  or  the  in- 
vestigation of  an  abstruse  literary  subject — 
nay,  even  to  the  perusal  of  an  interesting 
poem  or  other  effusion  of  genius,  and  the  ap- 
petite will  be  so  withdrawn,  that  the  hour  of 
dmner  will  be  scarcely  remembered. 

This  law  of  irregular  or  unequal  excitement 
of  the  system,  hitherto  so  much  overlooked, 
unfolds  the  most  important  views  both  in 
health  and  disease;  and  he  who  studies  it 
deeply,  will  find  therein  a  powerful  engine  in 
the  healing  art,  and  a  steady  light  on  his  re- 
searches, both  physical  and  philosophicaL 

But  to  return.  The  evil  consequences  of 
repletion,  or  luxurious  living,  far  exceed  be- 
lief, or  even  the  calculation  of  the  physician ; 
for  they  metamorphose  themselves  so  artfully, 
and  mask  themselves  so  successfully  behind 
unsuspicious  forms  and  phsenomena,  that  they 
are  constantly  undermining  the  constitution, 
deceiving  the  patient,  and  misleading  the 
practitioner. 

Observation  has  proved,  that  when  a  stimu- 
lating substance  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  internally  or  externally,  a  sensation  or 
irritation  is  first  produced,  and  then  an  in- 
creased afflux  of  blood  to  the  vessels  of  the 
part.    This  law  has  long  been  acknowledged ; 
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Ubi  stimulus^  ibi  irritatio — ubi  irritatio,  ibi  af- 
fluxus.  The  sensation  or  irritation  shews,  that 
the  nervous  or  sentient  system  of  the  part  ia 
first  acted  on;  the  turgescence  evinces,  that 
the  vascular  or  blood-vessel  system  is  next  af- 
fected. Now,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
and  particularly  of  civic  society,  the  whole  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  digestive  organs  is  daily 
stimulated,  in  an  inordijiate  degree,  not  only  by 
the  poignant  and  complicated  qualities  of  our 
food,  but  also  by  the  quantity.  If  there  be 
any  one  truth  in  medical  science  more  firmly 
established  than  all  others,  it  is  this !  Let  us 
look  around  us,  in  this  great  and  luxurious 
metropolis,  for  instance,  and  we  shall  not  find 
one  in  ten,  whose  digestive  organs  are  in  a 
natural  and  healthy  condition.  The  tint  of 
the  eye  and  countenance,  the  feel  of  the  skin, 
the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  stomach,  the  bile, 
and  the  various  evacuations,  offer  to  the  ex- 
perienced and  discerning  physician  the  most 
incontestible  proofs  of  the  position  here  ad- 
vanced. 

The  tissue  or  membrane  which  lines  the  di- 
gestive organs  from  the  mouth  downwards,  is 
a  secreting  surface,  that  is  constantly  pouring 
forth  a  fluid  which  is  necessary  for  the  di- 
gestion of  the  food  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. Now,  when  any  gland,  or  secreting 
surface,  is  over-excited,  the  fluid  secreted  be-? 
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comes  unnatural  in  quantity  and  quality.     It 
is  sometimes  diminished,  sometimes  increas- 
ed ;  but  always  depraved.     This  is  familiarly 
exemplified    when    the    mucous    membrane, 
lining  the   nose   and   air-tubes  of   the  lungs, 
happens  to  be  acted  on  by  atmospherical  tran- 
sitions, as  in  a  common  cold.     At  first,  the 
membrane  is   dry  and  half  inflamed;    after- 
wards a  more  copious   secretion  than   usual 
comes  pouring  forth,  and  of  so  acrid  a  quality 
as  to  excoriate  the  nose  and  lips  themselves. 
It  is  so  with  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
stomach  and  bowels.     When  inordinately  ex- 
cited by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  food 
and  drink,    the  secretions   are  irregular  and 
morbid,    and  therefore  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  is  generated  in  this  important  class 
of  organs.     This  irritation  is   manifested  by 
some  pain  or  uneasy  sensation  in  the  line  of 
the  digestive    organs ;     irregularity  of   their 
functions,  particularly  of  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions;   and  an  unnatural  state  of  the  tongue 
and  urine. 

But  with  these  organs  almost  every  part  of 
the  human  system  sympathizes,  and  the  dis- 
cerning physician  can  plainly  detect  their  de- 
rangement in  the  state  of  the  mind,  the  nerves, 
the  muscles,  and  the  skin.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  any  one  part  of  the  system  is 
inordinately  ex;cited,  some  other  part  or  parts 
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are  deprived  of  their  due  share  of  vital  energy, 
as  we  see  every  day  exemplified  in  what  is 
termed  derivation.  Now  when  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  this  vital  energy  is  kept  constantly 
concentrated  round  the  digestive  apparatus, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  animal  and  intel- 
lectual systems  must  severely  feel  the  loss. 
The  shattered  state  of  the  nerves,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  temper,  and  the  want  of  tone  in 
the  muscles,  which  hourly  present  themselves 
in  luxurious  and  civic  society,  afford  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  po- 
sitions. 

This  is  one  view  of  the  affair;  but  there 
are  various  others.  It  often  happens,  that 
such  is  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  efforts  of  Nature  to  counteract  the  morbid 
effects  of  repletion,  that  a  degree  of  robust- 
ness or  corpulency  succeeds  these  luxurious 
habits,  and  thus  the  evil  consequences  are 
masked  for  a  time.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
superabundant  supply  of  nutrition,  which  is 
poured  into  the  blood-vessel  system,  is  depo  - 
sited  in  the  shape  of  fat ;  Nature  being  unable 
to  throw  it  off  by  other  outlets.  This  depo- 
sition is  only  comparativelij  salutary ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  corpulent  habit  and  ruddy  com- 
plexion are  too  often  but  the  index  of  a  morbid 
excess  of  health,  and  the  preludes  to  most 
violent  and  dangerous  diseases. 
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Another  mode  in  which  Nature  frees  her- 
self,  for  a  time,    from  the  effects  of  super- 
abundant nutrition,  is  by  throwing  out  erup- 
tions and  other  unsightly  blotches  on  the  skin, 
by  which  means  she  often  saves  internal  or- 
gans  from   a   dangerous  irritation.      This  is 
proved  by  the  certainty  and  safety  with  which 
the  whole  of  these  cutaneous  affections  may 
be  speedily  removed  by  improving  the  state  of 
the  digestive  organs,  lessening   the  quantity 
and  simplifying  the  quality  of  the  food,  and  by 
the  judicious  use  of  the  warm  bath.     On  the 
other  hand,  when  Nature  is  interrupted  in  her 
work,  and  these  cutaneous  blemishes  are  in- 
cautiously repelled  by  external  applications, 
the  irritation  is  almost  certain  to  fall  on  some 
internal  organ,  and  there  cause  a  painful  sen- 
sation or  an  inflammatory  action,  according  as 
the  nervous  or  vascular  structure  of  the  part 
be  predisposed  to  disease.     Thus,  in  one  con- 
stitution,   on   the    repulsion   of    an   eruption 
from  the  skin,  the  irritation  is  transferred  to 
the  lungs,  and  there  excites  pulmonary  con- 
sumption.    In  another,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  heart- 
burn, or  pain  in  the  stomach,  or  indigestion, 
or  even  chronic  inflammation  of  this  organ, 
may  ensue.     In  a  third,  the  liver  becomes  the 
seat  of  the  translated  irritation,  and  the  va- 
rious phsenomena  of  bilious  or  hepatic  derange- 
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ments  are  developed.  The  intestines,  the 
kidnies,  nay  the  coverings  of  the  brain  itself, 
may,  and  often  do,  suffer  in  this  way,  with  a 
host  of  corresponding  miseries.  All  these, 
however,  may  be  avoided  by  removing  the 
cause  or  origin  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  as 
seated  in  the  digestive  organs,  when  the  effect 
will  soon  cease. 

But  among  the  wonderful  variety  of  means 
by  which  Nature  counteracts  the  repletion  re- 
sulting from  too  much  and  too  rich  food, 
stands  Gout.  This,  though  a  severe  disease 
in  itself,  is  yet  an  undoubted  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive of  numerous  other  and  more  fatal 
ones.  After  a  course  of  luxurious  living,  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  according  to  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution,  the  human  machine  can 
no  longer  bear  the  rich  tide  of  nutriment 
which  daily  flows  through  the  interior  organs, 
without  danger  of  some  of  its  channels  giving 
way,  and  suddenly  snapping  the  thread  of 
life,  as  happens  in  apoplexy,  the  bursting  of 
blood-vessels,  &:c.  Nature,  alarmed,  now 
adopts  a  severe  but  a  salutary  measure.  She 
generally  gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  her 
operation,  by  first  deranging  the  function  of 
the  stojnach,  for  a  few  days,  with  occasional 
premonitory  sensations  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  as  coldness  of  the  feet,  &c.  Then  the 
storm  bursts.     A  paroxysm  of  pain  and  irri- 
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tation  is  kindled  up  on  some  extreme  part  of 
the  body,  and  the  whole  constitution  is  kept, 
during  a  time,  in  a  feverish  and  restless  con- 
dition, while  a  daily  and  critical  discharge  by 
the  skin  and  kidnies  reduces  the  system  to  a . 
certain  point  compatible  with  health,  when  a 
calm  ensues  —  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  resume  their  accustomed 
tone,  and  the  luxurious  advocate  of  civic  so- 
ciety returns  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
with  renovated  vigour. 

Woe  to  the  man  who  rashly  interferes  with, 
or  suddenly  checks  this  salutary  process  of 
Nature,  whether  by  internal  or  external  means  I 
He  who  does  so,  has  little  knowledge  of  the 
animal  economy,  or  little  concern  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  the  patient.  True  it  is,  that  the 
operations  of  Nature,  even  when  they  are  of 
a  curative  description,  as  they  almost  always 
are,  must  frequently  be  restrained,  regulated, 
or  spurred  on,  and  in  this  consists  the  great 
art  of  the  physician.  But  when  the  pain  and 
irritation  of  Gout  are  not  suffered  to  be  mo- 
derately expended  on  some  member  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  vital  centre; — when  a  violent 
commotion  is  raised  in  the  system  by  internal 
remedies ;  or  when  the  inflammation  is  sud- 
denly arrested  by  external  cold,  then,  in  all 
probability,  will  the  irritation  be  transferred 
to  some  interior   organ  or  tissue,  and  there 
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manifest  itself,  at  some  future  day,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chronic  disease,  which  may  bid 
defiance  to  the  powers  of  medicine.  This 
consideration  should 

make  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 


Thaii  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

These  then  are  the  prominent  evils  which^ 
in  civic  society  as  now  constituted,  flow  from 
redundancy  and  richness  of  food  combined 
with  sedentary  habits ;  and  a  contemplation  of 
them  naturally  leads  us  to  the  institution  of  a 
comparison  or  parallel  of  great  moral  and 
physical  interest.  But  first  let  us  say  a  few 
words  on  the  remedies. 

In  my  work  on  "  the  Influence  of  the  At- 
mosphere," I  have  entered  fully  into  the  na- 
ture, cause,  and  treatment  of  the  disordered 
states  of  the  dig-estive  organs.  I  may  here 
only  observe,  that  prevention,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  temperance,  and  the  cure  almost  en- 
tirely on  a  well  conducted  course  of  aperient 
medicine,  with  or  without  the  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla.  The  kind  of  aperient  must  de- 
pend on  the  particular  organ  whose  Junction  is 
most  disturbed,  or  whose  structure  may  be 
in  danger.  This  discrimination  requires  an 
accurate  examination  of  all  the  phaenomena, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  liver  and  other  abdo- 
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minal   organs.     Then  the   cure   will  proceed 
with  ease  and  certainty. 


BALANCE    OF    EXJOYMENT    IN    FOOD. 


Walking  one  evening  in  the  vicinity  of  Gros- 
venor  Square,  I  came  opposite  to  an  area, 
from  whence  issued  the  most  profuse  and 
savoury  odours  of  every  thing  which  could  at 
once  stimulate  and  gratify  the  human  palate. 
An  immense  dinner  was  in  transitu  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  banquetting  room ;  and  leaning- 
over  the  iron  railings  was  a  half  starved  and 
half  naked  wretch,  apparently  inhaling  the  rich 
steam  from  below,  and  soliciting  charity  from 
the  passenger  at  tiie  same  time.  A  tall  and 
benevolent  looking  gentleman  stopped  at  this 
moment,  and  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
scene.  Putting  a  small  piece  of  money  in  the 
beggar's  hand,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Hea- 
ven, and  ejaculated  in  a  low  voice — "  O  how 
unequally  are  the  gifts  and  enjoyments  of  Na- 
ture distributed  in  this  world  T'  I  could  not 
undeceive  this  gentleman  at  the  time  ;  but 
should  these  pages  ever  meet  his  eye,  he  will 
probably  acknowledge  that  he  took  but  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  affair. 

Whatever  support  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
3tate  of  rewards  and  punishments  may  derive 
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from  the  triumph  of  vice  and  the  oppression 
of  virtue  ho^e,  the  belief  in  a  future  state  of 
e.vistence  neither  requires  nor  derives  support 
from  the  apparent  inequality  among  mankind, 
in  respect  to  happiness  or  enjoyment.  AN 
though  I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  that  all 
ranks  are  jjrecisely  on  a  par  on  this  point,  yet 
I  do  maintain  that  they  are  very  nearly  so; 
and  that  Nature,  indulgent  but  jtist  to  all  her 
children,  preserves,  by  an  admirable  code  of 
laws,  the  most  surprizing  equilibrium  in  the 
balance  of  enjoyment  of  her  gifts.  A  slight 
sketch  of  the  extremes  will  enable  every  man 
of  reflection  and  observation  to  fill  up  the 
outline. 

The  Epicure  sits  down  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  a  sumptuous  repast ; 
but  under  every  cover  lies  some  source  of 
derangement  to.  the  digestive  organs,  which 
more  than  counterbalances  the  voluptuous 
sensations  of  the  palate.  The  half  starved 
beggar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  little  more 
than  the  disagreeable  cravings  of  hunger  to 
contend  with  —  cravings  which  produce  but 
few,  and  ward  off  numerous  diseases.  True 
it  is,  that  he  may  envy  the  rich  man's  lot, 
and  be  discontented  with  his  own  ;  but  the 
rich  man  has  little  cause  for  exultation  here ; 
for  independent  of  the  train  of  afflictions  that 
result  from  luxury,  the  latter  itself  "  fades 
ypon  the  appetite,"  and,  after  a  short  time^ 
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either  ceases  to  afford  pleasure,  or  destroys 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  it ! 

From  these  two  extremes  the  shades  blend 
imperceptibly,  till  they  unite  and  form  a  pic- 
ture of  that  comparatively  happy  medium  of 
rational  and  philosophic  temperance  in  food 
which,  while  it  rejects  not  the  bounties  and 
delicacies  of  Nature,  keeps  a  steady  check  on 
the  licentious  appetite,  and  suffers  not  the 
digestive  organs  to  be  goaded  to  unnatural 
exertions  by  the  compound  qualities  and  re- 
dundant quantities  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  memorable  precept  of  the  Roman  poet, 
in  fact,  is  equally  applicable  to  physiological 
comfort,  as  to  philosophical  happiness. 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
Diliget  tutus,  caret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,  caret  invidenda 

Sobrius  Aula. — • 


Subsection  2.     Jnjluence  of  Civic  Life,  S^c.  on  the 
digestive  Organs  through  the  Medium  of  Drink. 


Nature  has  plentifully  supplied  the  earth 
with  water,  and  animals  drink  nothing  else 
to  quench  their  thirst — ergo,  says  one  party, 
water  alone  should  constitute  the  human  be- 
verage. But,  says  another  sect,  why  did 
bounteous  Nature  weigh  down  the  mantling 
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vine  with  the  swelling  grape,  if  she  did  not 
desisfn  that  man  should  drown  his  cares  occa- 
sionally  in  the  goblet  ?  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  Nature  destined  the  grape  for  fer- 
mentation. Did  this  indulgent  Parent  ever 
mean  that  barley  and  oats  should  be  converted 
by  the  Scot  and  Hibernian  into  whisky?  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  that  civic  association,  or  the 
co)7gregation  of  people  any  where,  has  a  ten- 
dency towards  Bacchanalian  indulgences. 
This,  I  conceive,  has  been  the  case  from  the 
very  infancy  of  the  world.  Homer's  heroes 
seldom  meet  together  without  getting  drunk, 
especially  when  they  are  relating  their  own 
exploits.     Let  Ulysses  himself  confess  it. 

"  Hear  me,  my  friends!  who  this  good  banquet  grace, 

'Tis  sweet  to  play  the  fool  in  time  and  place  ; 

And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  beguile, 

ISIake  the  sage  frolic,  and  the  serious  smile ; 

The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about. 

And  many  a  long- repented  word  come  out  ! 

Since  to  be  talkative  I  now  commence, 

Let  wit  cast  oft"  the  sullen  yoke  of  sense." 

Odyssey,  b.  xvi. 

The  foregoing  passage  explains  most  cor- 
rectly the  real  source  and  universal  cause  of 
intemperance  in  drink.  When  men  assemble 
together,  they  are  anxious  to  please  and  be 
pleased.  The  colloquial  impulse  predomi- 
nates. Wine  gives  wit  to  the  dullest  intel- 
lect;   crowds  the  brain  with  ideas;    tips  the 
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tongue  with  eloquence,  and  illumines  the  eye 
with  the  fire  of  expression.  The  dull  scenes 
and  corroding  cares  of  life  are  now  forgotten, 
or  past  dangers  and  difficulties  are  remem- 
bered and  related  with  pleasure.  The  future 
is  clothed  in  romantic  anticipations  of  success 
and  happiness  —  in  short,  a  sort  of  Elysium 
opens  round  the  soul !  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  man  should  wish  to  protract  these 
ecstatic  moments ;  or  be  too  often  carried  in- 
sensibly along  the  stream,  till  he  approached 
the  brink,  or  even  precipitated  himself  into 
the  gulph  of  excess  ? 

But  let  us  examine  the  affair  a  little  deeper. 
The  digestive  organs,  to  which  this  inordinate 
stimulation  was  applied,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  which  this  intellectual  excitement 
was  raised,  do  not  fall  back,  after  such  a 
scene,  to  the  healthy  standard,  or  to  their 
usual  integrity  of  function.  No,  indeed.  The 
power  of  digestion  languishes;  the  appetite 
is  impaired ;  the  biliary  secretion  is  deranged. 
The  animal  and  intellectual  systems  partici- 
pate in  the  effects  of  this  commotion.  The 
muscles  are  enfeebled  and  tremble.  The 
nerves  lose  their  tone.  The  mind  which,  the 
evening  before,  was  all  prowess,  is  in  the 
morning  over-run  with  timidity,  or  clouded 
with  horror.  There  is  now  a  collapse  of  the 
system.    The  arteries  of  the  brain  were  tur- 
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gid  and  distended  with  blood  during  the  ex- 
citement of  the  wine ;  they  are  now  in  an  op- 
posite state.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
these  alternate  extremes  should  often  lead  to 
organic  derangement  of  the  delicate  texture 
of  the  brain,  and  end  in  hypochondriasis  or 
mania  itself? 

The  liver  and  brain  are  the  organs,  in  fact, 
which  suffer  most  from  intemperance  in  drink; 
and  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  occurs  more 
from  the  subsequent  collapse,  than  from  the 
previous  excitement.  After  a  debauch,  the 
power  of  the  heart  is  greatly  weakened.  It 
cannot  keep  the  arterial  system  proportionally 
distended,  and  hence  the  blood  accumulates 
in  the  venous  system ;  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
gestion in  the  veins  of  the  liver  and  brain  ob- 
tains, with  great  derangement  of  function, 
ending  ultimately  in  lesion  of  structure  in  these 
organs. 

In  the  LIVER  it  manifests  itself  by  flying  or 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  right  side,  or  across 
the  stomach ;  flatulence ;  acidity ;  clay-co- 
loured evacuations ;  sallow  complexion ;  men- 
tal despondency ;  fickleness  or  irritability  of 
temper ;  pink,  or  other  urinary  sediment ; 
disagreeable  dreams ;  tenderness  on  deep 
pressure  under  the  margin  of  the  right  ribs ; 
occasional  palpitation  or  fluttering  about  the 
heart,  or  pit  of  the  stomach,  kc.     When  this 
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train  of  symptoms  commences  after  irregu- 
larity of  living,  or  indeed  after  any  mode  of 
life,  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  digestive  or- 
gans are  deranged,  and  there  is  but  one  step 
farther  to  organic  or  incurable  disease.  This 
is  the  moment  for  a  prompt  administration  of 
remedies,  particularly  the  blue  pill,  sarsaparil- 
la,  and  antimonial  aloetic  medicines.  In  these 
cases,  I  have  derived  the  most  marked  benefit 
from  artificial  Harrowgate  watej%  which  is  easily 
prepared  from  sulphate  of  magnesia,  super- 
tartrite  of  potash,  and  sulphuret  of  potash. 

In  the  brain,  it  manifests  its  baneful  effects 
by  head-aches ;  flushings  of  the  face ;  throb- 
bings  of  the  temporal  arteries  while  lying  in 
bed ;  tremors  of  the  muscles,  &c.  These  warn 
us  that  hypochondriasis,  apoplexy,  palsy,  or 
mental  alienation  itself  are  to  be  apprehended, 
if  not  guarded  against  by  timely  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  occasional  leeching  or  cup- 
ping in  the  temples  or  shoulders,  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  head  itself,  &c. 

In  the  heart  and  blood-vessel  si/stem,  the  per-= 
nicious  consequences  of  intemperance  maybe 
traced  by  the  discriminating  physician,  to  ir- 
regularity of  action  in  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation ;  occasional  palpitations  or  flutter- 
ings ;  strange  and  undescribable  sensations  in 
the  chest;  uneq'ial  distributions  of  the  blood; 
flushings  in  one  part  of  the  body,  and  chilliness 
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in  another,  but  particularly  an  extreme  dejec- 
tion of  spirits,  which  characterizes  deranged 
function  and  structure  of  the  heart,  and  I  am 
convinced  leads,  in  numerous  instances,  to 
suicide ! 

To  remedy  these  evils  effectually,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  gradual  diminution,  or  total  sub- 
straction  of  the  cause  would  be  the  surest  me- 
thod. But  only  a  few  have  resolution  to  re- 
form entirely.  The  best  means  of  counteract- 
ing or  retarding  the  deleterious  effects  of  in- 
temperance, are  such  agents  as  keep  all  the 
secretions  open,  particularly  those  of  the 
bowels  and  the  skin.  The  blue  pill,  aloes,  and 
antimony,  form  a  powerful  combination  for 
this  purpose,  when  judiciously  proportioned; 
and,  aided  by  carriage  or  horse  exercise,  and 
the  occasional  use  of  the  tepid  or  cold  bath, 
(according  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  heart, 
liver,  digestive  organs,  and  head)  will  ward 
off  the  punishment  of  our  indiscretions  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  Ave  deserve  to  enjoy! 

The  above  observations  apply  to  excesses  in 
drink  every  where;  but  on  the  population  of 
crowded  cities,  where  sedentary  habits  and 
confined  air  prevail,  these  excesses  exert  an 
infinitely  more  powerful  influence  than  in 
tov/ns,  villages,  or  the  open  country.  The 
citizen  then,  and  particularly  the  civic  vaktudi- 
narian  ought  to  be  especially  on  guard  against 
this  source  of  ill  health. 
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A  few  words  on  the  salutary  effects  of  drink. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  water  is  the 
best,  and  the  only  drink  which  Nature  has 
designed  for  man ;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt 
but  that  every  person  might  gradually,  or  even 
pretty  quickly  accustom  himself  to  this  aque- 
ous beverage.  But  this  will  never  be  gene- 
rally adopted.  I  believe  a  precept  is  incul- 
cated in  the  lectures  of  a  deservedly  eminent 
physiologist  of  this  metropolis,  that  no  drink 
should  be  taken  at  meals,  noi'  for  three  hours 
afterwards,  lest  the  gastric  juice  should  be 
diluted,  and  the  digestion  thereby  weakened. 
From  an  attentive  observation  of  man  and  ani- 
mals in  almost  every  parallel  of  latitude  and 
climate  of  the  globe,  and  among  nations  the 
nearest  to  a  state  of  nature,  I  am  disposed  to 
draw  a  very  different  conclusion.  Both  men 
and  animals,  under  these  circumstances,  drink 
immediately  after  eating;  and  this,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  the  salutary  habit.  But  even  this 
rule  is  not  absolute.  It  must  vary  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  exercise, 
&c.  of  the  individual.  In  hot  v/eather,  when 
there  is  great  exudation  from  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  particularly  where  exercise  is  taken 
before  dinner,  the  food  must  be  diluted  by 
drink  durwo-  the  meal,  and  vice  versa. 

Next  to  water,  toast  water,  or  soda  water, 
is  Sherry  or  Madeira  and  water — then  very 
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weak  brandy  and  water — table  beer.  The 
next  least  insalutary  species  of  drink,  is  un- 
diluted Sherry,  Madeira,  and  other  white 
wines ;  then  Claret,  and  least  salubrious  of  all. 
Port  wine  and  spirits.  In  proportion  as  we 
adhere  to  the  upper  links  of  this  chain,  so 
have  we  a  chance  of  continued  health.  As 
we  descend  in  the  series,  so  do  we  lay  down 
a  substratum  for  disease. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  tea,  inde- 
pendent of  its  adulterations,  has  a  peculiar 
effect  on  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the 
digestive  organs  suflfer  through  the  influence 
of  this  system.  The  morbid  effects  of  ale  or 
porter  are  more  observable  on  the  circulating 
and  absorbent  system,  and  will  be  noticed  in 
the  Section  on  that  subject.  Ardent  spirits 
exert  their  deleterious  influence  chiefly  on  the 
stomach,  liver,  brain,  and  nerves. 


PARALLEL    OF    EXJOYMENT    AXD    SUFFERING 
tr.<-'  IN     DRINK. 


The  water-drinker  glides  tranquilly  through^ 
life,  without  much  exhilaration  or  depression," 
and  escapes  many  diseases  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  subject.     The  wine-drinker  ex- 
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periences  short,  but  vivid  periods  of  rapture, 
and  long  intervals  of  gloom ;  he  is  also  more 
subject  to  disease.  The  balance  of  enjoyment;, 
then,  turns  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  water- 
drinker,  leaving  out  his  temporal  ^ro^^enYj/ and 
future  anticipations ;  and  the  nearer  we  keep ' 
to  his  regime,  the  happier  we  shall  be.  Here,- 
however,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain latitude  within  the  range  of  health  and 
happiness,  which  the  wise  man  and  the  phi- 
losopher will  occasionally  traverse  round,  but 
not  exceed.  The  native  fountain  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  this  circle,  and  from  it  our  eccentric- 
divergences  should  be  narrowly  watched  and 
carefully  limited, 


Subsection  ?,.     Influence  of  Civic  Life,  S^e.  on  tli$ 
Digestive  Organs^  through  the  Medium  of  Air, 


The  exact  effect  of  atmospheric  air  on  our 
blood  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  is  not 
yet  clearly  ascertained ;  but  we  know  that  it 
is  essential  to  life.  We  know  also,  that  the 
air  is  the  great  agent  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, both  by  its  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
and  by  its  noxious  impregnations.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  streets,  the  houses,  the  manufacto- 
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ries,  the  dormitories,  &c.  of  great  and  crowded 
cities,  we  shall  be  astonished  that  the  incalcu- 
lable mass  of  exhalations  of  all  kinds,  which 
is  constantly  floating  in  the  lower  strata  of  a 
civic  atmosphere,  is  not  more  detrimental  to 
health  than  it  is!  Even  the  respiration  of  man 
and  animals  must,  in  some  degree,  deteriorate 
the  air  of  large  and  populous  cities.  No  man 
who  has  felt  the  exhilaration  of  the  country 
air,  and  the  depression  of  spirits  which  almost 
uniformly  takes  place  on  returning  to  town, 
can  doubt  that  a  heavy  tax  is  levied  on  the 
health  of  man  in  civic  society ! 

Its  most  visible  effects  are  depicted  in  the 
complexion,  which  is  pale  and  e.rangnious;  and 
this  uniformly  obtains  wherever  man  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  pure  breath  of  heaven.  Its 
influence  then  on  the  digestive  organs,  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin  (between  which  and 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  internal  organs, 
there  is  a  most  intimate  sympathy)  must  be 
great,  and  really  is  so.  The  whole  digestive 
apparatus  is  enfeebled  in  function,  .  partly 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  and  partly 
through  the  influence  of  that  nervous  depression 
which  results  from  the  inhalation  of  a  civic 
atmosphere,  and  exerts  a  most  powerful  effect 
on  the  digestive  organs. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the 
philanthropist  to  see  that  the  construction  of 
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modem  streets,  and  of  modern  houses,  is  well- 
calculated  to  obviate  the  effects  of  contami- 
nated air,  and  ensure  a  free  ventilation.  Every 
citizen,  and  particularly  every  valetudinarian, 
should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  emerge  from 
the  confines  of  the  smoke  once  a  day,  were 
it  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  and  enjoy  the  air 
and  exercise  of  the  open  country.  The  cold, 
or  tepid  bath,  will  also  be  a  powerful  correc- 
tor of  civic  air.  The  parks,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  capital,  save  thousands  of  lives  annually; 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  they  are  not  still  more 
crowded,  considering  the  countless  hosts  of 
sedentary  invalids  with  which  this  overgrown 
metropolis  abounds.  It  is  not  beneath  the 
dignity,  or  even  the  prudence,  of  the  medical 
philosopher  to  saunter  along  the  Mall,  or 
through  the  different  parks,  on  Sundays,  or 
other  days  of  relaxation,  to  study  the  civic 
physiognomy,  and  contrast  it  w^ith  that  of 
rural  life.  He  will  read  in  almost  every  coun-  ^ 
tenance  the  aspiration  of  the  Augustan  poet  :■ 

O  Rus,  quando  te  aspiciam  ! 

But  it  is  through  the  medium  of  ainwspherical 
vicissitudes,  that  the  digestive  organs,  in  polished 
life,  suffer  the  worst  effects.  In  civic  society, 
the  human  race  is  so  little  exposed,  or  at  least 
inured  to  the  open  inclemencies  of  the  skies, 
that  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes'highly 
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susceptible  of  aerial  transitions ;  and  these  im- 
pressions are  quickly  transmitted  by  sympa^ 
thy,  or  otherwise,  to  the  interior  organs,  par- 
ticularly those  concerned  in  digestion  and  bi- 
liary secretion,  as  I  have  shewn,  at  great 
length,  in  my  work  on  **  the  Influence  of  tlie 
Atmosphere,"  to  which  I  must  refer  for  the 
details. 

To  counteract  this  enervated  state  of  the 
surface,  the  cold,  or  even  the  air  bath  is  the 
most  powerful  remedy. 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  balance  of 
enjoyment^  in  respect  to  air,  points  to  the  coH'- 
try ;  and  that  of  suffering  to  the  city. 


Subsection  4.  Ififiuence  of  Civic  Life,  S^c.  on  the 
digestive  Organs,  through  the  Medium  of  Sedentary 
Habits. 


When  men  began  to  congregate  in  cities, 
they,  in  a  great  measure,  exchanged  labour  for 
art.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  mus* 
cles,  when  briskly  exerted,  acquire  tone  and 
strength,  and  this  tonicity  is  extended  to  the 
organs  of  digestion.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  sedentary  habits,  the  muscles  are  relaxed 
and  debilitated,  and  the  digestive  apparatus 
participates  in  this  debility.    Besides,  a  certain 


\ 
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degree  of  exercise  is  necessary  to  circulate  the 
blood  and  other  juices,  and  promote  the  vari- 
ous secretions  ;  without  which,  the  liver,  sto- 
mach, and  intestines  cannot  perform  their  pro- 
per functions.  This  degree  of  exercise  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  taken  by  the  sedentary  citizen, 
and  its  effects  are  seen  in  two  different  ways ; 
in  morbid  accumulations  of  fat,  and  in  pale- 
ness, emaciation,  nervous  debility,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal depression. 

Another  way,  in  which  sedentary  habits 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  digestive  organs  is,  by 
the  mechanical  pressure  which  the  stomach 
and  liver  sustain  in  numerous  sedentary  em- 
ployments, where  there  is  much  stooping  or 
leaning  forward.  A  great  deal  of  functional 
derangement  is  thus  induced.  Indeed,  every 
class  of  artizans  or  mechanics  has  its  peculiar 
train  of  prevailing  diseases,  which  it  behoves 
the  medical  practitioner  to  study  with  great 
care.  The  compositor  who  sets  up  the  types 
of  this  page,  and  the  pressman  who  works  off 
the  sheets,  are  aftected  with  quite  a  distinct 
set  of  complaints.  It  is  the  same  with  all 
other  species  and  subdivisions  of  labour. 

The  remedies  are,  exercisey  passive  or  active, 
the  cold  bath,  where  no  organ  is  unsound,  and 
alterative  doses  of  the  blue  pill,  with,  or  with- 
out sarsaparilla.  Tonics  are- more- fyequeutly 
hurtiul  than  benehcial.     /:  i^,H  ;" ;-  ■: 
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Subsection  5.     hifiuence  of  Civic  Life,  S^c.  on  the 

digestive  Orsiawi  through  the  Medium  of 

Mental  Emotions. 


The  nervous  system  and  digestive  organs 
act  and  react  upon  each  other  with  surprizing 
force  and  rapidity.  The  intelligence  of  a 
severe  loss,  or  the  occurrence  of  an  unexpect- 
ed calamity  will  instantaneously  annihilate  the 
appetite,  suspend  the  process  of  digestion, 
and  allow  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  to  run  into  all  kinds  of  decomposition 
and  fermentation.  A  piece  of  agreeable  infor- 
mation, on  the  contrary,  will  recal  the  incli- 
nation for  food,  and  quickly  set  all  the  diges- 
tive machine  again  in  regular  motion.  Now  it 
is  quite  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  men 
accumulate  in  large  societies,  those  events 
and  circumstances  which  tend,  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  to  disquiet  the  mind,  ruffle 
the  temper,  and  excite  the  passions,  multiply- 
in  an  increasing  ratio.  Compare  the  whistling 
plough  boy  with  the  calculating  stock-broker; 
the  shepherd  on  the  mountains,  with  the  mer- 
chant in  the  city ;  the  village  magistrate,  with 
the  prime  minister.  Compare  the  state  of  their 
minds,  and  the  state  of  their  digestive  organs, 
and  you  will  find  a  corresponding  contrast  in 
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both !  Indeed,  I  firmly  believe,  that  the  mental 
perturbations  of  a  civic  life  cause,  upon  the 
whole,  more  derangement  oi J  unction,  and  ulti- 
mately of  structure,  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
alimentary  canal,  than  all  the  other  agents 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  investigating. 
This  is  a  subject  deserving  the  utmost  atten- 
tion of  all  classes  in  civic  society,  as  well  as 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  whose  prime  object 
should  be  to  ascertain  the  real  source  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  for  this  discovery  gives  him  infinite  ad- 
vantages in  the  mode  of  removing  it. 

Of  all  the  ciig-estive  oro'ans,  the  liver  suffers 
most  in  this  way.  This  I  know  from  long  and 
painful  experience  in  my  own  person,  as  well 
as  observation  on  others,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  tropical  regions.  Indeed,  I  have  as- 
certained, that  many  of  the  depressing  pas- 
sions will  instantaneously  spasm  the  m^ouths 
of  the  biliary  ducts,  when  a  regurgitation  of 
bile  takes  place  into  the  system  at  large,  ting- 
ing the  eye  yellow,  and  overcasting  the  mind 
with  the  most  gloomy  anticipations,  and  in- 
describable despondency. 

It  is  a  curious  but  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
different  mental  emotions,  or  passions,  even 
of  the  same  class,  produce  different  effects  on 
the  organs  of  digestion,  and  especially  on  the 
biliary  secretion.  This  is  so  strikingly  the 
ease,  that  by  examining  the  morbid  conditions 
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of  these  organs,  I  have  often  guessed  the  real 
origin  of  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
being  told  the  malady  of  the  mind,  I  have 
stated,  without  inquiry,  the  corporeal  symp- 
toms in  the  digestive  viscera.  The  effects  of 
anger,  for  instance,  are  very  different  from 
those  of  grief.  T\\eJonner  will  often  increase, 
and  render  acrid  the  biliary  and  gastric  secre- 
tions, producing  irritation  all  along  the  line  of 
the  bowels.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  will 
diminish  the  same  secretions,  and  olten  leave 
the  alimentary  canal  completely  torpid.  Cor- 
responding differences  are  seen  to  result  from 
love,  fear,  jealousy,  inordinate  ambition,  envy, 
&c.  and  the  corporeal  effects  require  an  ap- 
propriate modification  of  treatment,  a  circum- 
stance that  is  too  much  overlooked. 

Study  and  deep  thought,  not  only  among 
the  literary,  but  among  the  professional,  me- 
chanical, and  manufacturing  classes  of  society, 
exert  a  most  powerful  and  deleterious  effect 
on  the  digestive  organs,  by  drawing  the  vital 
energy  and  circulation  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  robbing  the  lower  viscera  of  their 
due  share  of  these  important  principles.  This 
subject  I  have  already  touched  on,  in  my  work 
on  "  Tropical  Climates,"  and  also  in  that  on 
*'  the  Ii>|luence  of  the  British  Atmosphere." 
The  subject  will  be  again  taken  up  in  the  third 
Chapter  on  the  Intellectual  System. 
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The  remedies  here  are  partly  moral,  and 
partly  physical.  The  nature  of  the  moral 
causes  must  be  explained  to  the  patient; 
though  advice,  in  respect  to  the  passions,  or 
mental  emotions,  has  seldom  much  effect.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  in  no  instance  is 
the  efficacy  of  well  directed  remedies  more 
conspicuous  than  in  derangements  of  the  bi- 
liary and  digestive  organs,  resulting  from  men- 
tal perturbations  and  anxieties.  Indeed,  it  is 
astonishing  how  easily,  not  only  these  de- 
rangements themselves,  but  even  the  causes 
that  produced  them,  may  be  relieved  or  re- 
moved, by  a  few  simple  remedies,  when  the 
real  seat  of  the  corporeal  disorder  is  ascer- 
tained by  accurate  and  careful  examination  of 
the  symptons  and  phenomena. 


Subsection  6,     Infiuenca  of  Civic  Life,  Sfc.  on  the 
digestive  Organs,  through  the  Medium  of  late  Hours, 


Such  is  the  harmonious  balance,  or  sympa- 
thy, between  the  various  organs  and  functions 
of  the  human  frame,  that  no  one  can  be  dis- 
turbed, without  annoyance  to  several  others^ 
Thus  the  iiitellectual  end  animal  systems  being 
greatly  deranged  by  the  unnatural  custom  of 
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turning  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night, 
which  so  universally  prevails  in  civic  life,  the 
digestive  organs  come  in  for  their  share  of  the 
mischief,  through  the  sympathy,  or  connexion 
in  question ;  and  that  at  a  time  too,  when  the 
said  organs  are  labouring  under  the  evil  con- 
sequence of  inordinate  irritation  from  food  and 
drink  !  The  united  effects  are  such  as  we 
might  expect,  and  such  as  we  actually  meet 
with  at  every  step.  They  are  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  cause,  and  follow  the  commission  of  our 
crimes  against  Nature  as  closely  as  the  shadow 
follows  the  substance ! 


Subsection  7.     Iiifluence  of  Civic  Life,  S^c.  on  the 
digestive  Organs,  through  the  Medium  of  Medicine. 


"  Medicines  differ  from  poisuns  only  in  their  doses." 

The  multiplication  of  medicines  and  medi- 
cal men,  with  the  progress  of  civilized  society, 
is  a  sufficient  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of 
a  corresponding  multiplication  of  human  infir- 
mities !  So  complicated  is  the  living  machine, 
in  structure  and  functions ;  so  intricate  its 
movements,  and  so  numerous  the  agents  by 
which  it  is  influenced,  from  within  and  from 
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witliout,  that  the  science  of  health  and  disease 
as  much  exceeds  all  other  sciences,  in  difficulty 
of  attainment,  as  Algebra,  or  Astronomy,  ex- 
ceeds, in  difficulty,  the  plainest  rules  of  Arith- 
metic. Now,  when  we  look  around  us,  and 
observe  the  host  of  old  women,  nurses,  quacks, 
and  even  patients  themselves,  (leaving  aside 
the  mass  of  ignorant,  or  unqualified,  preten- 
ders to  regular  practice)  all  busily  employed 
"  in  pouring  drugs,  of  which  they  know  little, 
into  bodies,  of  which  they  know  less,"  we  are 
irresistibly  led  to  the  melancholy  conclusion, 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  were  better  for 
mankind  if  not  a  particle  of  medicine  existed 
on  the  face  of  the  earth !  Nor  is  this  a  stigma 
on  the  use,  but  on  the  abuse  of  the  science. 
It  is  still  a  *'  divine  art,"  to  which  the  victim 
of  pain  must  fly  at  last,  however  stoical  or 
sceptical  his  disposition. 

It  has  been  a  just  cause  of  reproach,  to  this 
country  in  particular,  that  we  are  fonder  of 
studying  remedies  than  indications:  that  is, 
that  we  hunt  too  much  after  specifics,  and  do 
not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  minute  features, 
phenomena,  and  causes  of  disease,  by  a  know- 
ledge of  which  we  might  more  effectually  em- 
ploy those  remedies  we  already  possess.  Let 
us  exemplify  this  observation.  A  lady  is  seiz- 
ed with  that  painful  affection,  77c  douloureujr, 
or  face-ache.    One  person  recommends  caio« 
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mel  and  opium,  as  an  effectual  remedy:  a 
second,  proposes  Fowler's  solution:  a  thirdy 
asserts  that  belladonna  is  a  specific  :  a  fourth, 
that  cutting  the  nerve  is  the  surest  remedy. 
Now  any  one  of  these  may  happen  to  be  the 
right  remedy ;  but  they  may  all  be  wrong,  and 
the  poor  lady  may  run  the  gantlet  before  she 
is  cured.  Thus,  if  the  face-ache  be  merely 
symptomatic  of  some  derangement  in  the  liver, 
or  digestive  organs,  the  calomel  and  opiura 
will  probably  be  successful :  if  the  disease 
arise  from  a  translation  of  gouty,  or  rheumatic 
irritation  to  the  part,  Fowler  s  solution  may 
stop  the  paroxysms  of  pain :  if  it  be,  as  it 
seems,  a  purely  nervous  affection,  belladonna 
may  remove  it ;  and  if  it  consist  in  an  inflamed 
state  of  the  neurilema,  or  covering  of  the 
nerve,  the  division  of  that  covering  by  the 
knife  may  so  empty  the  vessels  as  to  check 
the  disease :  but  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
sentient  extremity  of  a  nervous  twig,  be  irri- 
tated by  a  carious  tooth,  the  whole  of  the 
foregoing  means  will  be  useless,  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  cause  alone  will  destroy  the 
effect. 

What  we  have  said  of  tic  doidoureiLr,  applies 
to  every  other  disease.  Each  has  not  only 
numerous  causes,  but  numerous,  and  constantly 
varying  modes  of  action,  which  require  inces- 
sant vigilance,  and  the  keenest  penetration  to 
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trace  and  counteract.  Thus,  suppose  a  person 
to  be  suffering  under  acute  rheumatism,  or 
gout,  in  his  foot  or  knee.  We  are  treating  it 
with  cooling  evaporating  lotions,  and  every 
thing  appears  to  be  going  on  well;  but  we 
have  scarcely  turned  the  corner  of  the  street, 
when  the  rheumatic,  or  gouty  inflammation 
darts,  like  an  electric  shock,  to  the  heart  or 
brain ;  here  then  we  have  to  immediately  undo 
all  we  have  been  doing.  To  the  part  where 
we  were  applying  refrigeration,  we  must  now 
apply  mustard,  blisters,  or  even  scalding  wa- 
ter; and,  in  short,  totally  reverse  our  pro- 
ceedings. What  then  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  employing  specific  remedies  in  dis- 
eases, that,  like  Proteus,  are  constantly  chang- 
ing their  forms  ?  Why  misery,  or  death,  to 
thousands  every  day  I* 

I  have  shewn  that,  in  civic  life  as  now  con- 
stituted, the  digestive  organs  are  very  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  irritation,  from  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  our  food,  drink,  &c.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  nervous  system  will  hereafter  be 
proved  to  be  very  similar.  To  remove  these 
evils,  man  will  not  avoid  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them ;  the  only  alternative  then,  is  re- 
course to  medicine.  But  almost  all  medicines 
are  in  themselves,  irritants  ;  and  more  than  half 

*  See  my  "  Practical  Researches  on  Gout,"  for  examples. 
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the  employment  of  the  physician  consists  in  re- 
moving one  irritation  by  inducing  another.  Let 
us  exemplify  this  remark.  A  man,  after  full  liv- 
ing, sedentary  avocations,  and  irregular  hours, 
begins  to  feel  loss  of  appetite,  head-ache,  drow- 
siness, depression  of  spirits,  fickleness  of  tem- 
per, with  sense  of  fulness,  and  uneasiness  on 
pressure  in  the  right  side,  &c.  There  is  now  en- 
gorgement and  irritation  in  the  liver.     What  do 
we  do?  We  give  calomel,  aloes,  andcolocynth, 
which  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  stimulate  the  mouths  of  the  bi- 
liary ducts,  and  cause  a  flow  of  bile  and  various 
other  secretions  into  the  intestines,  which  se- 
cretions are  soon  carried  out  of  the  system 
entirely.     The  whole  train  of  symptoms  now 
vanish  like  a  fog  before  the  sun  beams.     But 
suppose  (which  indeed  is  every  day  done)  we 
had  employed  a  different  class  of  irritants,  call- 
ed tonics ;  as  steel,  bitters,  &c.  which  the  loss 
of  appetite  and  other  symptoms  would  apj^ar 
to  indicate  ?      Why  the  result  would  be  an 
aggravation,  in  the  end,  of  all  the  complaints. 
Hence  then  we  perceive,  that  nothing  but  the 
most  careful  and  minute  investigation  of  the 
nature  and  scat  of  the  morbid  irritation  can  en- 
able us  to  apply  the  artijicial  irritation  of  me- 
dicine, with  any  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 
This  view  of  the  subject  might  open  the  eyes 
of  mankind  to  the  devastation  which  is  daily 
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produced  in  the  digestive  organs  by  the  care- 
less and  indiscriminate  administration  of  a 
farrago  of  medicines,  which,  like  food  and 
drink,  both  by  their  quantities  and  qualities, 
keep  the  whole  line  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  system,  in  a  state  of 
morbid  irritability. 

For  this  the  patient  has  generally  to  thank 
himself.  Instead  of  making  a  moderate  remu- 
neration for  the  advice  or  opinion  of  the 
medical  attendant,  he  prefers  paying  him,  like 
his  wine  merchant,  at  per  dozen,  for  what  he 
can  swallow !  In  this  way  the  most  efficaci 
ous  remedies  are  often  rendered  inert,  by 
commixture  or  dilution,  and  perseverance  is 
prevented  by  satiety  or  disgust.* 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  the  specific  ac- 

*  I  could  adduce  numerous  instances  where  the  power  of 
medicines  is  afiected  by  commixture ;  but  the  following  will 
suffice.  In  certain  urethral  discharges,  whether  recent  or 
chronic,  the  balsam  capivi  is  possessed  of  singular  efficacy, 
when  simply  administered  in  a  little  water,  or  on  sugar.  But 
I  have  seen  it  given  in  draughts  and  mixtures,  for  v/eeks  to- 
gether, without  effect.  When  given  in  pretty  large  doses, 
and  watched  till  it  produces  its  specific  symptoms,  it  rarely 
fails  to  stop  the  most  inveterate  gleet  in  three  or  four  days. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  removes  irritation,  or  even  chronic 
inflammation  from  the  prostate  gland,  or  neck  of  the  bladder, 
at  the  very  moment  that  it  causes  heat  in  making  water. 
The  manner  and  the  dose,  however,  in  which  it  is  generally 
given,  render  it  abortive, 
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tion  of  medicines  on  the  human  frame,  was 
found  out  by  accident  and  observation,  and  as 
their  effects  are  pretty  uniform,  so  the  know- 
ledge of  applying  them  cannot  be  so  very 
difficult  or  complicated.  Why  no.  A  man  of 
very  common  understanding  may  soon  learn 
the  names,  the  doses,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
whole  Materia  Medica,  and  he  may  be  able  to 
tell  pretty  nearly  how  each  will  act  upon  the 
living  machine,. i/2  a  state  of  health.  But  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  discover  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  disease^  and  how  to  remove  that 
disease  by  remedies,  which  often  produce  dia- 
metrically opposite  effects.  It  is  not  by  seeing 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  only,  that  this  know- 
ledge can  be  acquired ;  but  by  closely  studying 
what  we  do  see. 

Now,  as  in  civic  society,  the  health  is  con- 
stantly wanting  repairs ;  as  the  human  frame 
is  there  in  a  state  of  morbid  sensibility  and 
irritability ;  and  as  patients,  quacks,  and  illi- 
terate practitioners  are  constantly  pouring  a 
flood  of  physic,  upon  real  or  imaginary  dis- 
eases, it  is  no  unreasonable  inference,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  a  greater  quantum  of  suffer- 
ing and  mortality  is  thus  induced,  than  is  pre- 
vented by  the  scientific  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  medicine ! 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  will  be 
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pretty  evident,  that  the  poor  man  is  nearly  on 
a  par  with  the  rich.  If  he  cannot  afford  me- 
dicine, or  medical  advice,  he  runs  no  risk  of 
injury  from  the  delusive  promises  of  the  quack, 
or  the  misapplication  of  domestic  prescription. 
The  balance  of  happiness  is  then  nearly  iT^ 
equiUbriq  on  this  point. 


SECTION    II. 

INFLUENCE    OF    CIVIC    LIFE,    SEDENTARY   HACITS, 

AND    INTELLECTUAL    REPINEMENT,    ON    THE 

HEART  AND  CIRCULATING   VESSELS. 


'F  all  the  internal  organs,  not  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  there  is  none  so 
easily  and  so  commonly  influenced  and  disturb- 
ed in  its  functions  by  mental  emotions  and  cor- 
poreal sensations,  as  the   heart,     A  whitlow 
on  the  finger  will  excite  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries;    fear,    shame,   joy,    anger,    &c. 
will  drive  this  organ  from  its  usual  and  heal- 
thy rhythm,  into  all  kinds  of  irregularity  and 
excess.     This  susceptibility  to  wild  and  tu- 
multuous action,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  intellectual  refinement,  nervous  sen- 
sibility, and  delicacy  of  corporeal   structure, 
which  we  possess.     As  it  is  a  well  known  law, 
that  disordered  function  will,  in  time,  lead  to 
diseased  substance ;  and  as  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  refinement,  a  host  of  circum- 
stances are  engendered  and  combined  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  heart,  both  in  a  mo- 
ral and  physical  sense,  we  have  thus  a  clue  tq 
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the  overwhelming  torrent  of  diseases  of  this 
organ,  which,  of  late  years,  have  pressed  upon 
the   observation  of    every  intelligent   practi- 
tioner.    Corvisart,  who  has  long  studied  the 
disorders  of  the  heart,     and   who  remarked 
their  increased  frequency,  during  the  agitations 
of  the  French  Revolution,  declares  it  as  his 
firm  belief,  that  they  are  more  common  and 
frequent  than  those  of  either  the  liver  or  lungs. 
From  the  most   unwearied  attention  to  this 
subject,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  ex- 
cited and  kept  up  by  personal  feelings  and 
sufferings,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe 
that  Corvisart  is  correct.      A  multiplicity  of 
anomalous    symptoms   and   feelings,    usually 
classed  under  the  sweeping  term  *'  nervous^ 
are,   I  know  from  experience,    the  result  of 
functional  or  organic  disorder  of  the  heart ; 
and  very  many  of  those  sudden,  awful,  and 
mysterious  deaths  which  we  see  and  hear  of, 
are  consequences  of  the  same.     As  it  is  only 
in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  these  melancholy 
affections  that  medicine  can  effectually  avail, 
and  as  prevention  is  still  better  than  cure,  I  shall 
trace  slightly,  but  I  hope  correctly,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  lead  to  the  derangements 
of  this  -Ndtal  organ,  and  thereby  enable  the  rea- 
der to  guard  against  such  a  formidable  class  of 
human  afilictions. 
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Subsection   1.     Injluence  of  Civic  Life,  t^e.  on  the 
Heart,  through  the  Medium  of  the  digestive  Organs. 


The  stomach,  as  it  is  the  organ  by  which  the 
corporeal  fabric  is  nurtured  and  maintained, 
so  is  it  the  centre  of  sympathies.  Between  it 
and  the  heart  so  intimate  a  sympathy  or  con- 
sent obtains,  that  flatulence,  indigestion  and 
various  other  functional  disturbances  in  the 
stomach  will  often  go  so  far  as  to  stop,  for  a 
moment,  the  action  of  the  heart.  At  the  very 
moment  that  I  am  writing  these  lines,  my 
pulse  intermits  every  fifth  or  sixth  stroke, 
from  a  little  biliary  derangement  and  indiges- 
tion, resulting  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weather,  some  mental  anxiety,  and  inordinate 
application  to  study.  About  twelve  months 
ago,  from  the  same  causes,  the  action  of  the 
heart  was  so  deranged,  that  I  could  not  walk 
twenty  yards  without  danger  of  fainting,  and 
such  a  degree  of  palpitation  and  indescribable 
uneasiness  in  the  chest,  as  threatened  instant 
death.  To  these  were  added  frightful  dreams, 
startings  from  sleep ;  great  mental  despon- 
dency; irritability  of  temper;  the  most  gloomy 
anticipations  and  prognostications  of  all  future 
events ;  in  short,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  those  symptoms  and  phenoniena,  which  at- 
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tend  organic,  or  incurable  disease  of  the  heart. 
My  alarm  was  considerable  at  first ;  but  I  soon 
discovered  the  functional  or  sympathetic  na- 
ture of  the  complaint,  and,  by  horse  exercise, 
and  improving  the  state  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, I  at  length  conquered,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  disease.  But  the  same  causes  still 
continue,  occasionally,  to  reproduce  it;  and 
will  do  so,  while  I  am  subjected  to  their  in- 
fluence. I  foresee  that  t\ies>Q  functional  dimiwxh- 
ances  will,  in  time,  lead  to  organic  changes  in 
the  heart;  and  though  I  know  the  causes  I 
cannot  avoid  them ! 

video,  meliora  proboque, 

Deteriora  sequor  ! * 

Although  I  had  studied  both  functional  and 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  with  peculiar 
care,  for  fifteen  years  past,  yet  the  phenomena 
which,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  I  ob- 
served and  felt  in  my  own  person,  have  en- 
abled me  to  ascertain  certain  minute,  but  dis- 
tinctive features  in  the  two  classes  of  disease, 
on  which  I  can  rest  with  considerable  confi- 
dence, my  diagnostic  decisions,  in  regard  to 
their  nature  and  treatment. 

*  In  my  work  on  the  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  (Second 
Edition)  page  19-i,  I  have  stated  this  case  more  in  detaiL 
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One  most  curious  and  interesting  pheno* 
menon  is  this ;    I  can  perceive   when  certain 
gases  distend  the  stomach,  the  diaphragm,  on 
which  the  heart  rests,  is  either  pushed  up  me- 
chanically, or  sympathetically  affected,  so  as 
to  disturb  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  prevent 
it  from  unloading  itself  of  its  blood.     At  that 
moment,  there  is  an  unusual  throb,  or  struggle 
of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  a  most  distress- 
ing and  sickening  sensation,  and  a  cessation 
of  the  pulse  in  all  tangible  arteries.     For  many 
months  together  this  used  to   occur  twenty, 
thirty,  or  one  hundred  times  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.  Another  peculiar  circumstance  is  this : 
a  glass  of  spirits  and  water,  or  tvv^o  or  three 
glasses  of  wine,  would,  at  any  time,  put  an 
end  to  this  phenomenon,  for  four  or  five,  or  six 
hours,  to  return  again  with  increased  violence. 
Walking,  but  particularly  going  up  a  flight  of 
stairs,    always    aggravated    the     complaint  ; 
whereas  I  could  trot  or  gallop  on  horseback, 
with  a  sure  diminution  of  the   irregularity  of 
action  in  the  heart.     By  repeated  examination 
of  numerous  cases,  where  organic  disease  was 
suspected  during  life,    and  found  on  dissec- 
tion, I  ascertained  that  the  above  phenomena 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  those  attend- 
ant on  disordered  structure  of  the  heart.     But 
an  important  mean  Oi  distingUisiiii  g  sym^.a- 
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thetic,  from  substantial  disease  of  this  organ, 
is  percussion  of  the  chest,  and  pressure  of  the 
stomach  and  abdomen,  as  first  recommended 
by  that  experienced  physician,  M.  Corvisart, 
of  Paris.     During  the  last  six  years,  I  have 
employed  this  measure  in  a  great  variety  of 
instances ;  and  the  more  I  have  seen,  the  more 
I  am  convinced,  that,  in  conjunction  with  a 
minute  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease,  it  affords  a  most  invaluable   criterion, 
whereby  to  estimate  the  nature  and  danger  of 
disordered  action,    or  deranged   structure  of 
the  heart.     But  it  is  not  by  asking  half  a  dozen 
questions,  and  then  simply  patting  the  chest, 
and  squeezing  the  abdomen,  that  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  an  internal  disease  can  be  gain- 
ed.    The  whole,  of  the  symptoms  and  pheno- 
mena, together  with  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
history  and  causes  of  the  illness,  should  first 
be  weighed,  and  then  the  chest  and  abdomen 
should  be  accurately  examined,  while  the  pa- 
tient is   placed  in  various  positions.      Were 
this  process  always  instituted  (and  no  man  can 
say  that  he  has   conscientiously  investigated 
the  nature  and  seat  of  a  serious  internal  disease 
without  it),  we  should  not  hear  such  conflicting 
opinions  proceeding  from  eminent  physicians 
relative  to  individual  cases,  nor  patients  com- 
plaining of  the  vacillating  and  contradictory 
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modes  of  treatment,  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.* 

But  to  return.  The  action  of  the  heart 
being  thus  shewn  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
derangements  of  the  stomach ;  and  as  a  civic 
life  perpetually  tends  to  produce  disorders  of 
the  latter  organ,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  rapid  increase  of  this  new  and  destructive 
form  of  disease. 

Independently  of  this  sympathy  between 
the  heart  and  stomach,  there  are  various  ways 
in  which  the  organ  of  the  circulation  becomes 
disturbed,  through  the  medium  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus.  The  stimulating  and  intoxi- 
cating drinks  which  we  use  accelerate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  in  an  unnatural  manner.  The 
richness  and  the  quantity  of  our  food,  induce 
a  too  great  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
then  the  heart  is  called  upon  for  exertions  in 
circulating  the  blood,  to  which  it  is  often  un^ 
equal.  These  extraordinary  exertions  ulti- 
mately injure  the  texture,  or  mechanism  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  hence  a  prolific  source  of  ter- 
rible diseases. 

Another,  and  very  common  way  in  which 

,  *  In  a  course  of  lectures  on  functional  and  structural  de- 
rangements of  internal  organs  which  the  author  is  preparing 
to  deliver,  in  this  metropolis,  the  mode  of  conducting  tho- 
racic percussion  and  abdominal  compression  will  be  particu:- 
larly  delineated. 
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the  heart  suffers,  is  from  derangements  of  the 
liver.  Whenever  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  liver  is  obstructed,  the  heart  feels  the 
bad  effects ;  and  that  the  liver,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  frequently  in  a  state  of  congestion, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  need  not  here  be 
insisted  on.*  The  very  enlargement  of  the 
liver  itself,  by  mechanically  encroaching  on 
the  capacity  of  the  chest,  disturbs  the  free 
action  of  the  heart,  and  ultimately  injures  its 
structure. 

It  requires  not  to  be  stated,  that  to  prevent 
or  cure  these  affections  of  the  heart,  the  ori- 
ginal causes  must  be  removed,  as  a  sine  qua 
non. 

On  this  point  the  balance  of  suffering  is. 
clearly  against  the  pampered  citizen,  and  in 
favour  of  the  frugal  peasant. 


Subsection  2.     Infnence  of  Civic  Life,  <Sfc.  on  the 
Heart,  through  the  Medium  of  the  Skin. 


Our  habits  of  life  in  civic  society  render  us 

*  See  the  Section  on  biliary  derangements,  in  my  work, 
on  "  Atmospheric  Influence/'  second  edition^  from  page  56 
to  page  96. 
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extremely  susceptible  to  atmospherical  tran- 
sitions ;  and,  as  in  this  climate,  these  transi- 
tions are  proverbially  common,  so  we  are  all 
obnoxious  to  rheumatism.  In  my  work  on 
Atmospheric  Influence,  I  have  shewn,  at  great 
length,  that  rheumatism  of  the  heart  (from  trans- 
lation of  the  disease  to  that  organ,  from  the 
muscles  or  joints)  is  remarkably  frequent  in 
this  country.  I  have  there  stated  numerous 
cases  and  dissections  of  this  dangerous  dis- 
ease, that  happened  in  my  own  practice,  and 
in  that  of  others.  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  there- 
fore, to  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  from 
page  115  to  page  130,  for  the  fullest  history 
of  the  complaint  that  has  yet  been  published. 

I  may  here  state  that  gout  is  frequently 
translated  to  the  heart,  especially  since  the 
new  modes  of  curing  that  disease  by  the  eau 
medicinale,  colchicum,  and  cold  applications, 
have  come  into  vogue.  I  have  lately  seen  a 
decided  and  melancholy  instance  of  this  kind. 

Independently  of  these  translations  of  spe- 
cific irritation,  as  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  to 
the  heart,  this  organ  suffers  much  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  air,  whereby  the 
volume  of  blood  is  often  abruptly  driven  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior,  embarrassing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart.  These  effects  are,  of  course, 
increased,  if  not  principally  occasioned,  by 
our  fashionable  attire,  which  leaves  not  only 
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the  skin,  but  the  great  vital  organs  of  the 
body  at  the  mercy  of  inclement,  and  ever  va- 
rying skies ! 

To  obviate  the  serious  ills  which  result  in 
this  vi^ay,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
clothing:,  and  to  those  circumstances  which  I 
have  pointed  out,  under  this  head,  in  my 
other  work.  In  treating  rheumatism  we 
should  equally  avoid  the  extremes  of  a  warm 
and  a  cold  regimen,  both  of  which  tend  to 
give  the  disease  a  disposition  to  shift  its  seat 
from  external  to  internal  parts,  and  thus  en- 
danger the  heart.  On  this  subject  I  have 
treated  fully  in  my  other  work  before  alluded 
to.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  treat- 
ment of  gout,  especially,  in  valetudinary  consti- 
tutions, and  where  the  disease  has  existed 
some  time.  Those  heroic  medicines,  as  our 
French  brethren  call  them,  which  drive  gout 
out  of  the  system,  as  it  were  by  surprize, 
only  enable  it  to  re-enter,  with  greater  force, 
and  instead  of  lodging  on  the  outworks,  to 
take  possession  at  once  of  the  citadel ! 

The  balance  of  suffering  here  preponderates, 
on  the  whole,  against  the  luxurious  citizen 
and  sedentary  artizan.  For  although  the  sol- 
dier, the  sailor,  and  the  rustic  labourer,  are 
more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  skies, 
and  are,  perhaps,  more  generally  affected  with 
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rheumatic  complaints;  yet,  they  are  exempt 
from  that  delicate  organization,  morbid  irrita- 
bility, and  keen  susceptibility,  which  tend  to 
produce  translations  of  this  painful  malady 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  body. 


Subsection  3.     Iiifluence  of  Civic  Life,  i^c.  on  the 
Heart,  through  the  Medium  of  the  Passions. 


The  influence  of  mental  emotions  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart  is  still  greater  than  on  the 
dio-estive  oro:ans.  No  one  who  has  felt  the 
palpitation,  anxiety  about  the  chest,  and  g-al- 
loping  pulse,  which  accompany  perturbation 
of  mind,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  position. 
The  detection  of  Antiochus's  passion  for  Stra- 
tonica  by  the  pulse,  is  a  proof  how  early  the 
influence  of  the  mind  on  the  heart  and  arteries 
was  remarked.  And,  in  fact,  the  innumerable 
instances  on  record  of  sudden  and  of  slow  death, 
from  mental  causes,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  Every  body  knows  that 
Philip  the  Fifth,  of  Spain,  died  suddenly  on 
learning  the  disastrous  defeat  of  his  army  near 
Plaisance.  Zimmerman  states  that,  on  open- 
ino^  his  bodv,  the  heaj^t  was  found  burst.     And 
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thus  it  is  that  the  vulgar  and  metaphorical 
expression  of  a  "  broken  heart,"  is  sometimes 
pathologically  correct. 

But  it  is  not  the  heart  alone  that  feels  the 
impulse  of  mental  perturbation.  The  minut- 
est capillaries  are  under  its  influence.  Shame, 
for  example,  will  instantaneously  gorge  the 
capillaries  of  the  cheek,  and  render  the  skin 
like  crimson.  Let  the  emotion  be  changed  to 
fear,  the  lily  usurps  the  seat  of  the  rose,  and 
the  face  is  blanched  and  bloodless!  Anger 
can  rouse  the  organs  of  the  circulation  into 
such  preternatural  action  as  to  overcome  for  a 
time,  habitual  decrepitude.  Thus  Muley  Mo- 
loc,  though  lying  on  the  bed  of  death,  worn 
out  by  an  incurable  disease,  and  not  expected 
to  live  an  hour,  started  from  his  litter,  during 
the  important  crisis  of  a  battle  between  his 
troops  and  the  Portuguese — rallied  his  army 
— led  them  to  victory — and  immediately  ex- 
pired ! 

The  heart  then  being  so  particularly  under 
the  influence  of  the  mind,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  wide  range  of  eff"ects  resulting  from 
the  various,  and  almost  unlimited  play  of  the 
passions  among  so  thinking,  so  reading,  and 
so  political  a  people  as  the  English.  With  the 
progress  of  civilization,  refinement,  and  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  a  host  of  what  may  be 
termed  predispositions  to  disease  have  arisen, 

I 
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that  lay  us  at  the  mercy  of  almost  every 
breath  of  heaven.  Our  feelings  are  rendered 
so  acute,  that  we  are  all  soul  within,  and  all 
nerve  without.  We  thus,  like  the  spider, 
*'  live  along  the  line,"  and  every  event  that 
happens  on  any  point  of  the  globe's  surface  is 
regularly  transmitted,  like  an  electric  shock, 
to  this  sympathetic  island !  The  consequence 
is  that  a  morbid  sensibility  is  generated  through- 
out the  whole  population,  but  particularly 
among  those  in  the  upper  walks  of  life,  where 
exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmos- 
phere, temperance,  and  daily  labour,  blunt 
not  the  senses,  and  fortify  not  the  corporeal 
fabric.  Thus  constituted,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  what  havoc  those  great  and  predo- 
minant passions,  love,  ambition,  jealousy,  em- 
ulation, &c.  produce  on  the  enervated  frame, 
when  carried  beyond  their  natural  and  healthy 
boundaries. 

The  effects  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  in  a 
salutary  point  of  view,  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  in  any  other  way,  than  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels. 

In  tine,  after  a  long  and  attentive  study  and 
observation  of  this  subject,  I  am  led  to  con- 
clude, that  of  all  causes,  which  conspire  to 
diisturb  the  function,  and  ultimately  to  injure 
the  structure  of  this  important  organ,  mental 
agitation  holds  the  lirst  rank. 
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It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  mental  sen- 
sibility is  in  proportion  to  civilization  and  re- 
finement ;  and  hence  that  if  the  upper  classes 
of  society  taste  more  equisite  pleasure,  they 
also  suffer  more  exquisite  pain  than  those  in 
lower  gradations  of  rank.  Enjoyment  and 
suffering  then  are  probably  in  equilibrio  here. 

P.  S.  Before  closing  this  section,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  state,  that  on  examining  my 
notes,  relative  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  I  find 
more  cases  have  presented  themselves  from 
the  class  of  tailors,  than  any  other  description 
of  tradesmen.  May  not  this  be  owing  to  the 
bent  position  in  which  they  sit,  obstructing 
the  free  circulation  of  blood  from  the  heart, 
and  ultimately  disturbing  its  function  or  injur- 
ing its  structure  ? 

It  would  appear  that,  in  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, where  much  stooping  or  leaning  over  a 
desk  is  used,  the  heart  suffers  more  than  the 
lungs,  though  the  attention  of  patients  and 
physicians  has  been  principally  directed  to  the 
latter y  without  suspecting  the  injury  which 
the  former  was  sustaining. 


SECTION    III. 


INFLUENCE    OF    CIVIC    LIFE,    ETC      ON  THE  LUNGS 
AND    GLANDULAR    SYSTEM. 


X  HERE  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  scro- 
fula first  originated,  and  still  continues  to  be 
produced  by  the  confined  air,  sedentary  ha- 
bits, irregularity  of  clothing,  and  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  so  prevalent  in 
civic  life.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  render- 
ed peculiarly  susceptible  of  atmospheric  im- 
pressions ;  and  as  aerial  transitions  are  re- 
markably frequent  and  abrupt,  in  this  climate, 
so  the  glands  and  absorbent  vessels  are  con- 
stantly disturbed  in  their  Ju?2Ctio?is,  and  their 
structure  ultimately  suffers.  Thus  are  produc- 
ed the  external  or  visible  forms  of  scrofula, 
which  are  but  too  familiar  to  every  eye. 
Yet  these  are  trifling,  when  compared  with 
the  mternal  ravages  of  the  disease.  The  e.vtei^-' 
nal  forms  having  been  induced  by  the  causes 
enumerated  above,  an  hereditary  disposition  to 
the  complaint  is  afterwards  transmitted  from 
parent  to  progeny,  It  now  manifests  itself 
in  the  lungs.     Children,  under  these  circum- 
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stances,  will  be  born  with  the  organ  of  re- 
spiration studded  with  scrofulous  tubercles, 
smaller  than  the  finest  grains  of  sand;  and 
these  may  lie  dormant  and  harmless  during  the 
longest  life,  if  they  are  not  excited  into  action 
by  the  various  causes  alluded  to,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  impressions  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  ¥/hen  we  become 
enervated  by  a  civic  life,  these  impressions 
act  with  redoubled  force,  and  then  pulmonary 
consumption  is  developed  v/ith  all  its  slow 
but  fatal  ravages  on  the  human  constitution! 

To  obviate  these  melancholy  consequences, 
the  children  of  citizens  should  be  early  accus- 
tomed to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate, 
by  taking  every  opportunity  of  bringing  them 
into  the  open  air  of  the  country,  or  the  vi- 
cinity of  town.  They  should  be  clothed  uni- 
formly, but  not  too  warmly ;  for  by  this  ill- 
judged  advice  more  injury  than  good  is  done. 
The  cold,  or  shower  bath,  should  be  early 
commenced,  and  long  persevered  in,  as  it  is 
the  grand  agent  in  fortifying  the  constitution 
against  the  changes  of  the  climate ;  while  the 
digestive  organs  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  so  that  no  irritation  may  be  propa- 
gated from  thence  to  the  lungs  or  glandular 
system. 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe  that  the  soldier, 
the  sailor,  and  the  peasant,  have  not  greatly: 
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the  advantage  of  the  citizen,  in  respect  to 
immunity  from  pulmonary  consumption;  for 
the  great  and  frequent  exposures  of  the  three 
former  classes  to  the  rude  inclemencies  of  the 
skies,  make  serious  depredations  on  the  lungs, 
and  probably  occasion  as  wide  a  range  of  mor- 
tality among  them,  as  the  luxurious  and  re- 
fined habits  produce  in  civic  society.  Here 
then  the  balance  of  enjoyment  and  suffering 
hangs  pretty  nearly  in  equilibrio ;  but  it  might 
be  made  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  ci- 
tizen, were  he  to  adopt  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  various  parts  of  this  essay. 


CHAPTER    II. 


INFLUENCK    OF    CIVIC    LIFE,    SEDENTARY   HABITS, 

AND    INTELLECTUAL    REFINEMENT,    ON    THE 

ANIMAL,    OR  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 


\'\  E  now  come  to  that  division  of  the  hu- 
man frame  which  consists  of  the  muscles  that 
are  entirely  under  the  subjection  of  the  will. 
It  is  a  certain  and  well  ascertained  fact,  that 
the  more  a  voluntary  muscle  is  exercised, 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  the  stronger 
and  larger  it  will  become.  This  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  arms  of  blacksmiths,  or  goldbeaters, 
.and  in  the  legs  of  chairmen,  or  porters ;  which 
members  are  more  developed  in  growth  and 
strength  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  converse  of  this  position  is  equally  true ; 
inaction  will  render  a  muscle  pale,  flabby, 
weak,  and  cause  it  to  shrink.  The  author  of 
this  essay  lately  amputated  a  boy's  thigh,  who 
had  been  confined  two  or  three  years  to  one 
position,  by  a  dreadful  state  of  disease  in  the 
knee  and  leg.  Not  a  single  muscular  fibre 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  surface  of  the  stump 
presented  one  uniform  appearance,    like   the, 
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brawn  of  pork !     The  poor  little  fellow  per- 
fectly recovered-* 

From  these  facts  we  may  form,  some  idea 
of  the  debility  and  relaxation,  which  must  be 
induced  throughout  the  muscular  systems  of 
people  congregated  in  large  cities,  cooped  up 
in  confined  apartments,  and  employed  in  se- 
dentary occupations,  without  adequate  air  or 
exercise.  The  physical  effects  resulting  from 
these  causes  are  so  glaring  and  conspicuous  in 
every  street  through  which  we  pass ;  in  every 
house,  or  manufactory,  which  we  enter;  in 
almost  every  individual  whom  we  contemplate, 
that  the  medical  philosopher  is  struck  with  the 
enormity  of  the  evil!  How  would  the  pale, 
the  puny,  and  the  sedentary  artizan  of  this 
metropolis  look,  if  robed  in  the  armour  of 
Bruce,  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses  in  his  hand  ? 
How  would  he  groan  beneath  the  pressure  of 
the  one,  and  tug,  in  vain,  to  bend  the  other  l-^ 

Was  it  the  sires  of  such  as  these, 

Who  dared  the  elements  and  pathless  seas, 

Who  made  proud  Asian  monarchs  feel, 

How  weak  their  gold  was  agaiust  Europe's  steel, 

Or  beings  of  another  mould  r 

Rough,  hardy,  vigorous,  manly,  bold? 

This  debility  of  muscle  is  a  very  prominent 

*  See  the  5lh  vol.  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal  and  Review, 
where  this  curious  case  is  related. 
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trait  in  the  physical  character  of  civic  life,  and 
operates  with  great,  and  decisively  injurious 
influence,  not  only  on  various  functions  of  the 
body,  but,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system,  on  the  7nind  itself!  Corporeal  iner- 
tion  ig  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  this 
muscular  weakness ;  and  as  a  due  action  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  lends  infinite  assistance 
to  the  heart  and  arteries,  in  circulating  the 
blood;  to  the  absorbent  vessels,  in  taking 
up  the  various  fluids ;  and  to  the  difl'erent  glan- 
dular organs  in  secreting  w^hat  is  necessary  or 
unnecessary  to  the  system,  so  a  deficiency 
of  exercise  cramps  and  confines  all  those  func- 
tions, and  mainly  contributes  to  that  paleness 
or  sallowness  of  the  countenance,  languor  of 
mind  and  body,  timidity,  nervousness,  accu- 
mulations of  fat  in  the  abdomen,  or  dropsical 
swellings  in  the  limbs,  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  head-aches,  in  short,  to  that  tout  e?isem- 
ble,  v^hich  distinguishes  the  sedentary  citizen 
from  the  laborious  peasant. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  "  there  is  no  remedy," 
says  the  inhabitant  of  the  city.  "  I  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  place  for  exercise  and  fresh  air ; 
my  business  confines  me,  and  there  is  no  al- 
ternative." Yet  I  have  observed  through  life, 
that  if  a  man  have  but  the  will,  he  may  soon 
have  the  power  to  do  almost  any  thing.  There 
is  hardly  a  merchant,  tradesman,  or  mechanic^ 
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within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells,  who  may  not 
take  sufficient  air  and  exercise  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health,  provided  he  has  a  proper  de- 
gree of  determination  so  to  do.  Few  there 
are  who  cannot  spare  an  hour,  either  early  in 
the  morning,  late  at  night,  or  at  some  period 
of  the  day,  to  emerge  from  the  midst  of  noise 
and  smoke  into  the  nearest  point  of  open 
space,  there  to  stretch  his  muscles  by  active 
exercise,  and  fill  his  lungs  with  wholesome  air. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done,  exercise  may  be 
taken  within  doors,  by  going  up  and  down 
stairs,  using  the  dumb  bells,  &c.  AYhere  the 
valetudinarian  is  unable  to  take  pedestrian  ex- 
ercise, and  cannot  aftbrd  a  horse  or  carriage, 
the  swing  otters  a  tolerable  substitute.  In 
short,  any  man  who  will  have  a  little  energy  of 
mind,  may  contrive  to  exercise  the  body,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  even  were  he  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison.  To  the  affluent  I  would  re- 
commend more  horse  and  carriage  exercise 
than  they  now  take.  It  would  counteract  a 
host  of  those  maladies,  which  their  other  de- 
viations from  a  state  of  nature  induce.  In  my 
work  on  Atmospheric  Influence,  I  have  dedi- 
cated a  -whole  section  to  the  subject  of  passive 
ejcercise,  in  which  the  invalid  will  find  impor- 
tant information,  and  to  whose  serious  perusal 
I  bear  leave  to  recommend  it.  The  cold  bath 
supplies,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the 
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want  of  regular  exercise.  Where  there  is  no 
organ  deranged  in  structure,  this  substitute 
may  be  resorted  to  at  almost  any  period  of 
life. 

The  balance  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  in 
the  muscular  system,  is,  upon  the  whole,  I 
think,  in  favour  of  labour,  and  against  indo- 
lence. Fatigue  is  at  all  times  preferable  to 
ennui.  To  the  former,  sleep,  "  tir'd  nature's 
kind  restorer,"  offers  her  oblivious  opiate  of  re- 
pose. To  the  latter^  night  brings  only  a  scene 
of  feverish  restlessness,  or  frightful  dreams ! 

Labor  ipse  yolupta?. 


CHAPTER  III. 


INFLUENCE    OF    CIVIC    LIFE,    SEDENTARY    HABITS, 

AND  INTELLECTUAL  REFINEMENT,    ON   THE 

BRAIN,  AND   NERVOUS   SYSTEM. 


JIT  is  by  the  brain,  or  organ  of  thouglit, 
that  man  is  distinguished  and  raised  above 
all  other  animals.  The  nerves  of  sense,  by 
which  impressions  are  conveyed  to  this  organ, 
are  not  so  acute  in  the  lord  of  the  creation, 
as  in  many  of  the  inferior  orders  of  animated 
beings.  He  is  surpassed  by  the  eagle  in  sight, 
by  the  dog  in  smelling,  by  the  hare  in  hearing, 
and  by  almost  all  animals  in  taste ;  strange  and 
mcredible  as  this  may  seem  to  some  of  our 
epicurean  connoisseurs !  Yet  there  is  a  spark, 
I  trust  an  inextinguishable  spark,  in  the  sen- 
sorium  of  man,  which  radiates  the  light  of  rea- 
son in  every  direction,  and  proclaims  its  supe- 
riority over  instinct,  by  tokens  which  none  but 
the  marble-hearted  materialist  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize. True  it  is,  and  melancholy  is  this  truth, 
that  man,  as  a  free  and  responsible  agent,  often 
breaks  through  the  admonitory  barriers  of  rea- 
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son,  and  plunges  in  the  ocean  of  folly,  or  vice, 
or  crime,  till  ''  the  divinity  that  stirs  within 
him/'  can  no  longer  manifest  itself!  But  for 
this  he  suffers ;  even  in  this  world  he  is  punish- 
ed for  every  imprudence ;  and,  probably,  ex- 
piates here  every  iota  of  his  guilt. 

But  to  return.  When  the  human  species 
began  to  congregate  in  cities,  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  in  this  class  of  society,  the  exertion 
of  the  intellect  must  predominate  over  that  of 
the  bodi/.  As  civilization  advanced,  intellectual 
labour  became  more  necessary,  and  the  la- 
bourers multiplied  in  proportion.  At  the  pre- 
sent period,  the  employment  of  a  very  large 
class  of  human  beings,  especially  in  civic  life, 
consists  almost  exclusively  in  mental  exertion. 
Look  at  the  rulers  of  countries;  the  legisla- 
tors, with  their  innumerable  hosts  of  agents 
and  sub-agents;  the  members  of  the  pulpit; 
the  bar;  the  medical  world;  the  literary 
world;  the  superior  orders  of  the  mercantile 
world.  In  all  these  mental  labour  is  the  re- 
gular  duty,  and  corporeal  exertion  only  the 
occasional  relaxation.  Nay,  in  the  vast  body  of 
TOiechanics  and  artists  themselves,  thought  pre- 
dominates over  action.  Even  the  semi-femi- 
nine man-milliner,  who  measures  out  our  rib- 
bon or  lace,  depends  more  on  his  talents,  that 
is,  on  the  volubility  of  his  tongue,  than  on  the 
agility  of  his  muscles,  for  success  in  business= 
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To  such  an  extent  is  intellectual  labour  now 
arrived,  that  a  very  large  and  important  class 
of  society,  live  entirely  by  "  teaching  the 
young  ideas  how  to  shoot ;"  and  a  still  larger 
'  class,  who  have  no  actual  occupation,  rack 
their  minds  with  inventions,  schemes,  and 
projects  that  fade  away  as  fast  as  they  are 
engendered. 

Now  I  have  before  shewn  that  the  more  a 
voluntary  muscle  is  exercised,    within  a  rea- 
sonable limit,  the  stronger  and  more  capable 
of  exertion  it  becomes :  it  is  so  with  the  brain 
and  nervous  system ;  the  more  their  tiaculties 
are  brought  into  play,  within  a  certain  bound 
of  moderation,    the  more  extensive  becomes 
the    sphere  of   their   power.      The    sense  of 
touch,   the  sense  of  smell,    and  the  sense  of 
hearing,  all  become  more  acute,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  exercised.     But  this  extra  deve- 
lopement  and  sensibility  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,    cannot  take  place  but   at   the 
expense  of  some  function,  or  structure,  in  the 
animal  or  organic  system ;  for  nature,  though 
sufficiently  liberal,  is,    upon  the  whole,  very 
economical  of  her  gifts,  and  extremely  impar- 
tial in  the  distribution  of  her  favours.     When, 
therefore,  an  undue  share  of  the  vital  energy 
of  any  individual  is  directed  to    a  particular 
organ   or   system,    a  proportiate    subduction 
is  made  from  some  other  organ  or  system,  and 
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this  is  a  most  undoubted,  and  a  most  im- 
portant truth,  which  is  little  understood, 
and  less  attended  to  by  the  world  in  gene- 
ral. Examples  meet  the  eye  at  every  step; 
one  or  two  may  suffice.  A  man  devotes 
his  whole  soul  to  study,  or  mental  exertion, 
in  any  way,  whether  literary,  political,  mili- 
tary, commercial,  or  mechanical.  Examine  that 
man  minutely ;  you  will  find  him  thin  and  sal- 
low, with  weak  digestive  organs,  and  quick- 
ness, or  irritability  of  nerve.  This  is  the  man 
for  deeds  of  "  bold  emprize !"  He  is  such  a 
man  as  tyrants  like  not  near  their  thrones. 
What  said  Csesar  to  a  man  of  this  description? 

"  Would  he  \vtx&  fatter  ! 


For,  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid, 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much^ 

He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men. 

Bonaparte  was  thin  and  sallow,  till  the 
"  workings  of  his  mind,"  so  deranged  the. 
functions  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs, 
that  he  became  bloated.  He  will  soon  die 
dropsical.  Wellington  is  thin  and  sallow ;  but 
his  frame  of  mind  is  happy;  his  career  of 
glory  unclouded.  He  mingles  active  exercise 
with  intellectual  labour;  and  he  will  live  long 
his  country's  pride. 


?^'  liifluence  of  Civic  Lije,  S^c. 

Let  us  look,  on  the  other  hand,  to  those 
who  cultivate,  with  assiduity,  the  noble  art 
of  eating.  In  these  the  stomach  and  neigh* 
bouring  organs  become  the  great  foci  of  the 
vital  energy  of  the  system.  Here  the  organic 
life  predominates  over  the  animal  and  intel- 
lectual lives.  The  digestive  organs,  in  fact, 
among  such  people,  form  the  "  seat  of  the 
soul,"  instead  of  the  Pineal  gland  of  Descar- 
tes, and  consequently,  the  brain,  the  nerves, 
and  the  muscles,  are  deprived  of  their  due 
proportion  of  vitality.  This  did  not  escape  the 
Poet  of  Nature,  though  he  knew  not  in  what 
w^ay  it  was  produced. 

*'  Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates,  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  sides,  but  banker  out  the  wits." 

Shakspeare. 

The  above  preliminary  view  of  the  subject 
shews  us,  at  once,  the  necessity  and  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  a  harmonious  balance 
between  the  three  great  sj^stems  which  com- 
pose the  human  fabric  —  the  intellectual,  the 
organic,  and  the  animal  systems.  Health  and 
happiness  depend  on  a  just  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  functions  of  these  three  systems; 
and  whenever  one  is  too  much  exercised,  or 
too  much  pampered,  it  must  inevitably  be  at 
the  expence  of  anol/icry  and  disease  and  dis- 
quiet are  the  certain  results ! 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  complicated  and 
minute  machinery  of  which  the  human  fabric 
is  composed  ;  when  we  consider  its  various 
ties  and  "  nice  dependencies,"  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  no  trifling 
discrimination  is  necessary  in  adjusting  its 
erratic  movements  !  What  mischief  then  must 
every  day  be  done  by  the  rude  hand  of  the 
ignorant  pretender  to  so  difficult  a  science! 
Could  the  tomb  open  its  "  marble  jaws/'  and 
disclose  the  secrets  which  are  there  locked  in 
impenetrable  night,  it  would  doubtless — 

■ a  tale  unfold 


Whose  lightest  word  -would  harrow  up  the  soul ! 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be- 


SECTION    I. 

INFLUENCE    OF    CIVIC     LIFE,    &C.      ON    THE    BRAIN 
AND    NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    THROUGH    THE    ME- 
DIUM   OF    THE    DIGESTIVE    ORGANS. 


The  intimate  sympathy  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  head,  has  been 
observed  in  all  ages ;  and,  in  fact,  is  well 
known  to  every  individual,  by  that  common 
complaint — a  sick  head-ache.  Whether  this 
sympathy  takes  place  through  the  medium  of 
the  blood-vessels,  or  nerves,  or  both  (which 
is  more  probable),  we  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is 
sufficient  that  we  are  assured  of  the  fact.  A 
similar  sympathy  obtains  between  the  brain 
and  liver,  as  is  exemplified  by  blows  on  the 
head  producing  abscess  in  the  biliary  organ ; 
and  obstructions  of  the  liver  causing  the  most 
tormenting  head-aches.  Now,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  numerous  causes,  already  traced, 
of  derangement  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
other  digestive  organs,  arising  out  of  civic 
life,  and  all  its  consequences,  can  we  wonder 
at  their  effects  on  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
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tern,  as  evinced  in  the  long  catalogue  of  nerv- 
ous and  hypochondriacal  complaints,  and  even 
of  insanity  itself,  now  so  prevalent  in  civic 
life? 

We  thus  see  how  the  digestive  organs  re- 
pay, in  kind,  the  morbid  influence  and  effects 
which  they  sustain  from  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  through  the  medium  of  the  passio'ns, 
and  intellectual  refinement.  In  fact,  these 
two  systems,  like  two  friends  in  harmonious 
co-operation,  mutually  support  each  other, 
in  health ;  but,  in  disease,  like  sworn  enemies, 
they  act  and  re-act  upon  one  another,  with 
the  most  destructive  malignity. 

When  the  brain  and  nervous  system  suffer 
from  faults  in  the  digestive  organs,  we  gene- 
rally find,  among  the  more  obtrusive  symp- 
toms —  head-aches ;  either  watchfulness  at 
night,  or  too  great  a  disposition  to  sleep,  es- 
pecially after  dinner  (a  symptom  that  pecu- 
liarly denotes  a  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the 
blood,  and  a  deficiency  of  this  fluid  in  the 
bowels) ;  fickleness  or  irritability  of  temper ; 
unsteadiness  in  any  pursuit  or  application; 
occasional  dimness  or  other  affection  of  the 
eyes;  disturbed  sleep;  despondency;  gloomy 
anticipations;  distrust  of,  or  want  of  confi- 
dence in,  our  best  friends;  restlessness  of 
disposition ;  and  great  nervous  susceptibility 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  untoward  accident. 
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or  unexpected  event: — these  and  very  many 
other  phenomena  indicate  a  disordered  state  of 
the  circulation,  and  excitability  in  the  brain  and 
nerves,  arising  from  derangement  of  function 
in  the  digestive  organs. 

To  superficial  observers  these  appear  to  be 
moral  aifections,  whereas  they  are,  in  reality, 
physical  evils,  which  are  only  to  be  remedied 
or  removed  hj  physical  means.  By  improving 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  we  remove 
a  load  from  the  brain  and  nerves ;  and  a  total 
revolution  in  the  frame  of  mind  is  thus  pro- 
duced, in  a  few  weeks,  by  agents  whose 
operations  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  corporeal  fabric. 

And  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that, 
when  the  above-mentioned  disordered  state 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  has  been  ori- 
ginally induced  by  moral  causes,  as  grief,  disap- 
pointment, &c.  the  derangement  which  thence 
ensues  to  the  digestive  organs,  keeps  up,  or 
perpetuates,  the  evil,  long  after  'the  moral 
causes  are  themselves  removed  :  for,  unfortu- 
nately, in  diseases,  effects  do  not  always  dis- 
appear with  their  causes.  There  is  another 
important  consideration  connected  with  the 
present  subject :  —  we  all  know  how  little 
control  we  possess  over  moral  or  mental  im- 
pressions. The  loss  of  a  husband  or  wife,  of 
a  parent  or  child,  cannot  be  erased  from  the 
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memory  by  the  most  powerful  eloquence,  or 
soothing  friendship.  But  the  effects  of  these 
depressing  passions  on  the  digestive  organs,  and 
the  reaction  on  the  intellectual  system  which 
ensues,  may  be  greatly  counteracted  by  phy- 
sical means,  and  the  melancholy  mental  emo- 
tions thereby  surprisingly  lessened  in  inten- 
sity, and  shortened  in  duration.  This  is  a  fact 
which  is  little  understood,  and  almost  totally 
overlooked  by  Philosopher,  Physician,  and  Pa- 
tient ;  yet  it  is  one  of  high  import,  and  of  di- 
rect  applicaiion  to  the  purposes  of  life. 


Subsection   1.     Injliience  of  Civic  Life,  S^c.  on  the 

Brain  and  Nervous  Si/stem,  through  the  Medium 

of  the  Liver  in  particular. 


During  the  last  fifteen  years,  I  have  traced, 
with  great  care,  the  influence  of  a  deranged 
state  of  the  liver  and  biliary  secretion  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  both  in  my  own 
person  and  those  of  others ;  and  the  result  is, 
a  conviction  that  the  extent  of  this  influence 
is  infinitely  greater  than  the  world  is  aware  of. 
The  idea  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  ori- 
gin of  melancholy  and  insanity  in  black  bile 
was  not  entirely  chimerical ;  and,  in  moderii 
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times,  Pinel  and  a  few  others  have  brought 
forward  facts  that  strongly  countenance  the 
supposition.  That  a  disordered  state  of  the 
bihary  organ  produces  an  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood  and  nervous  energy  in  the 
brain,  I  am  as  well  convinced  as  of  my  own  ex- 
istence ;  for  so  certainly  does  the  mental  index 
point  to  the  corporeal  derangement,  that  I  am 
warned  of  the  latter  by  my  waking  trains  of 
thought;  nay,  even  by  the  tenour  of  my 
dreams.  When  the  biliary  derangement  arises 
to  any  height,  the  spring  of  my  mental  energy 
is  lost,  and  every  where  difficulties,  like  "  hills 
over  hills  and  Alps  on  Alps,"  arise  to  embar- 
rass my  pursuits  and  defeat  my  objects !  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  many  important  events  in 
a  mans  life,  which  are  usually  attributed  to 
moral  causes,  have  hinged  on  material  ones; 
and  that  not  a  day  passes  in  which  we  do  not 
see — 

«. enterprizes  of  vast  pith  and  moment, 

In  thi§  respect  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  nanne  of  action.- 


•:'Vt>   D'.t( 


In  civilized  society  thousands  moulder  aw^y 
their  lives  in  mental  torpor  and  apathy,  who, 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  functions  of  the 
liver  and  digestive  organs,  would  soon  evince 
an  energy  of  mind  and  activity  of  body  that 
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might  render  them  useful,  if  not  distinguished 
members  of  the  community. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Conjugal  and  domestic 
happiness  is  every  day  blighted  and  turned 
into  misery  by  irritability  of  temper,  resulting, 
unequivocally,  from  derangement  of  the  bili- 
ary and  digestive  organs,  while  the  cause  is 
supposed  to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  and  conse- 
quently the  proper  remedies  totally  neglected. 
There  is  indeed  another  unsuspected  source 
of  this  evil,  of  which  I  may  take  some  notice 
on  a  future  occasion.  Meantime  I  may  state» 
that,  whenever  a  change  in  the  temper  or  mind 
of  a  man  or  woman  takes  place,  without  a 
plain  and  manifest  moral  cause,  the  condition 
of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs  should  be 
minutely  examined  and  accurately  ascertained ; 
for  there  the  origin  of  the  mischief  will,  three 
times  out  of  four,  be  discovered :  nay,  where 
the  mental  disturbance  has  evidently  arisen  out 
of  circumstances  quite  foreign  to  corporeal  ail- 
ments, it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  have 
quickly  supervened,  and  are  perpetuating,  if 
not  aggravating  the  evil. 

The  remedies  are  aperient  medicines ;  par- 
ticularly the  aloetic,  mercurial,  and  antimonial 
kind,  with  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  Harrow- 
gate  water,  and  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  bath, 
varied  and  apportioned  according  to  the  pe- 
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culiarity  of  the  constitution,   and  the  nature 
and  degree  of  the  biliary  derangement. 


Subsection  2.     Influence  of  Civic  Lije,    sedentary 

Habits,  Sfc.  on  the  Brain  and  nervous  System, 

through  the  Medium  of  the  Heart. 


I  HAVE  already  shewn  the  powerful  influence 
which  mental  emotions  exert  on  the  action  of 
the  heart.  When  the  functions,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  structure  of  this  organ  become 
deranged,  they  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence 
on  the  organ  of  the  mind  ;  that  is,  on  the  brain 
and  nervous  system.  The  character  of  this 
influence  assimilates  very  much  with  that  re- 
sultino^  from  derangement  of  the  liver  and  di- 
gestive  organs,  particularly  in  respect  to  men- 
tal despondency.  Among  the  numerous  cases  of 
disease  of  the  heart  which  have  fallen  under 
my  observation,  I  never  knew  one  unaccom- 
panied by  mental  despondency.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  cast  of  countenance  attending  this  melan- 
choly class  of  human  afllictions,  which  speaks 
more  than  words  to  the  discriminating  and  ex- 
perienced eye;  and  leads  the  intelligent  phy- 
sician, at  once,  to  the  true  seat  of  the  disor- 
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deri  The  depression  of  spirits  resulting  from, 
affections  of  the  heart,  is  often  of  the  deepest 
hue ;  and  I  have  known  two  instances  where 
it  led  to  suicide.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  unnatural  crime,  is  frequently 
the  consequence  of  the  disease  under  consi- 
deration. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  distinguish 
derangements  of  the  heart  from  derangements 
of  the  liver,  or  digestive  organs,  since  the 
treatment  is  very  different.  A  minute  investi- 
gation of  all  the  phenomena,  aided  by  thoracic 
percussion  and  abdominal  compression,  will 
generally  unveil  the  true  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, .7 


-'m  5j'^B^n)jBai 


u 


SECTION  II, 

INFLUENCE    OF    CIVIC    LIFE,    ETC.    ON  THE    BRAlK 

AND    NERVOUS    SYSTEM,    THROUGH    THE 

MEDIUM    OF    THE    PASSIONS. 


vyIVIC  life,  by  rendering  the  senses  more 
acute,  makes  the  passions  more  ungovernable 
than  in  rural  retirement.  In  congregated 
masses  of  society,  every  kind  of  food  for  the 
passions  is  not  only  superabundant  in  quan- 
tity, but  of  the  most  stimulating  quality. 
Hence,  among  a  very  considerable  class  in 
the  upper  walks  of  life,  we  find  an  unnatural 
and  insalutary  degree  of  excitement,  kept  up 
in  the  brain  and  nervous  system  from  this 
prolific  source.  The  extent  of  injury,  which 
our  health  sustains  in  this  way  is  beyond  all 
calculation  !  Plato  believed,  that  "  omnia  cor- 
poris mala  ab  anima  procedere ;''  "  all  diseases 
of  the  body  proceeded  from  the  mind,  or  soul," 
and  certamly  a  great  proportion  of  them  do '. 
Here  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  great  ana- 
logy which  obtams  between  the  state  ot  the 
digestive  organs  aad  that  of  the  ner>^ous  sys- 
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tern,  in  civic  and  luxurious  life.  The  one  is 
over-excited  by  too  much  and  too  stimulating 
food;  the  other,  by  excess  in  the  passions.  The 
derangements  resulting  from  each  set  of  causes 
act  and  react,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  both 
systems;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  never  see  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  .system  uncon- 
nected with  a  similar  condition  of  the  digestive 
orgatis,  and  vice  versa. 

The  over-action  of  the  principal  passions  on 
the  brain  and  nerves,  closely  resembles  the 
over-action  of  food  and  drink  on  the  stomach 
and  other  digestive  organs,  in  many  minute 
particulars,  and  especially  by  attracting  an 
undue  proportion  of  blood  to  the  over-excited 
parts.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  Proteian  host  of  nervous  diseases,  and  all 
the  most  successful  methods  of  treatment,  at- 
test that  their  immediate  seat,  or  source,  is, 
an  unequal  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  of 
the  sensibility.  The  brain  and  nerves,  becom- 
ing more  irritable,  from  over-excitement  by  the 
passions,  their  vessels  swell  with  blood,  and 
this  local  turgidity  causes  a  constant  pressure 
on,  and  keeps  up  a  perpetual  irritation  in,  the 
whole  nervous  system.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which,  though  deduced  from  actual  observa- 
tion and  experience,  is  far  wide  of  the  popular 
-belief,  and  but  little  diffused  in  the  medical 
world  itself.     It  is  of  such  importance,  how- 
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ever,  and  opens  out  so  much  better  a  practice 
than  is  generally  pursued,  that  I  shall  go 
somewhat  into  detail,  in  order  to  elucidate 
it. 

Let  us  single  out  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent forms  of  diseases,  affecting  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  in  order  to  investigate  their 
nature  and  treatment.     Excepting  mania,  (to 
which,  indeed,  it  often  leads,)  there  is  no  afflic- 
tion, in  this  class,  more  terrible  to  the  sight, 
or  more  disastrous  to  the  human  intellect  in 
its  consequences,    than  epilepsy.      Now  the 
original    seat   of  this    disease   may  be,    and 
usually  is,  in  some  organ,  or  part,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  head ;  for  nine  patients  out  of 
ten,  feel  a  premonitory  sensation  (called  the 
Aura  Epileptica)  creeping,  or  darting  from  the 
remote  part  to  the  brain,  where,  when  it  ar- 
rives, it  produces  the  convulsive  attack.     The 
seat  of  this  irritation  is  generally  in  the  liver, 
digestive  organs,  or  genital  system  ;  but  some 
times  in  other  parts,     While  this  irritation  re- 
mains in  its  common  domicile,  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  have  an  immunity  from  dis- 
turbance ;  but  unfortunately  it  has  a  character 
of  mobility,   like  the  irritation  of  gout,  (with 
which  it  is  often  complicated,)  and  when  from 
any  cause  the  brain  and  nervous  system  be- 
cor^'rpredisposed ;  that  is,  weakened,  or  im- 
paired, in  their  functions,   the   e})41eptic  irri- 
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tation  is  transferred,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
head  and  spine,  when  an  instantaneous  rush  of 
blood  to  these  parts  succeeds,  and  the  epilep- 
tic struggle  follows.  Even  when  an  organic 
disease  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  deter- 
mines epilepsy,  it  is  only  when  an  ei'cess  of 
irj^itation  and  blood  accumulates  in  these  organs, 
that  the  convulsions  take  place.  The  organic 
disease  must  be  comtantly  present ;  yet  the 
epileptic  paroxysm  only  occurs  occasionally ;  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  disease  depends  on 
a  temporary  super-excitement  of  the  nervous, 
and  turgidity  of  the  blood-vessel  system. 

When  the  original  seat  of  the  epileptic  irri- 
tation is  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  as  in  the 
liver,  or  digestive  organs,  yet  repetitions  of 
this  determination  to  the  brain  and  spine,  must 
sooner  or  later  induce  organic  disease  there. 
Dissection  has  always  proved  this ;  and  I  may 
refer  to  a  remarkable  case,  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation,  and  is  published  in  the 
October  (1818)  Number  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Journal,  for  a  memorable  illustra- 
tion. 

This  view  of  the  subject  leads  to  most  impor- 
tant indications  in  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  this  afflicting  malady.  What  would  naturally 
present  itself  as  the  first  ?  Why  to  search  out 
the  seat  of  the  distant  irritation,  which  radiates 
0Vi  the  brain  at  intervals,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
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move  it.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  ob- 
ject is  to Jii'  the  irritation  there,  or  in  some  other 
unimportant  part.  The  third  indication  is  to 
strengthen  the  nervous  and  intellectual  sys- 
tem, by  avoiding  an  undue  exercise  of  the  pas- 
sions, or  strong  mental  emotions.  The  fourth, 
or  preventive  indication,  is,  to  lower  the  ful- 
ness of  the  blood  vessels,  by  spare  diet  and 
various  evacuations.  These  are  the  means  by 
which  I  have  often  succeeded,  and  by  which 
we  may  often  succeed,  in  lengthening  the  in- 
tervals of  epileptic  attacks,  if  not  of  entirely 
checking  their  progress.* 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  hysteria. 
There  is  here  some  local  irritation,  or  some 
local  torpor  (for  opposite  extremes  often  pro- 
duce the  same  effect)  in  an  organ  remote  from 
the  head,  generally  in  the  uterine  system ;  and 
when,  at  any  time,  the  irritation  shifts  its  seat 
to  the  brainy  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels of  this  organ  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, and  the  hysterical  paroxysm  ensues. 
The  whole  farrago  of  antispasmodic  medicines, 
exhibited  in  this  complaint,  produce  no 
other  effect,  than  occasionallv  to  irritate  the 
Stomach,  bowels,  or  uterine  system,  and  thus 

*  See  the  section  on  epilepsy,  in  my  work  on  *'  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Atmosphere,"  wliere  1  have  pointed  out  a  new  re- 
medy for  this  disease,  from  the  use  of  which  1  have  seen  the 
greatest  benefit  derived. 
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recall  the  blood  and  irritability  from  the  head. 
These  effects  might  be  induced  by  much  more 
simple  and  much  more  permanently  beneficial 
means. 

Maxia  is  another  modification  of  corporeal 
derangement  (for  it  is  strictly  and  essentially  a 
bodily  disease)  originally  induced  by  repeated 
irritations  and  congestions  of  blood  in  the 
head,  resulting  from  undue  exercise  of  the 
passions ;  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and  all 
those  various  causes  which  lead  to  derangement 
in  the  digestive  organs,  to  gout,  &c.  The 
changes  that  precede  this  worst  of  human  af- 
flictions are  always  slow,  and  often  impercep- 
tible to  any  but  the  experienced  eye  of  the  medi- 
cal observer.  How  frequently  does  tliis  cruel 
enemy  advance,  at  first,  under  the  guise  of  a 
little  quickness  or  irascibility  of  temper;  shew- 
ing the  increasing  morbid  sensibilitij  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  Next  we  see  higher  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, upon  trifling  occasions,  than  the  indivi- 
dual was  accustomed  to  evince ;  always  at- 
tended with  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  which 
is  visible  in  the  face  and  eyes.  Every  rush  of 
this  kind  leaves  the  irritability  of  the  brain 
more  acute  than  before,  and  consequently  pre- 
disposes to  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence. 

In  this  state  the  patient  may  go  on  for 
years,  unsuspicious  of  the  growing  evil.  At 
length,  these  repeated  disturbances  oi function 
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iii  the  intellectual  organ,  begin  to  produce 
slight  derangements  of  structm^e  in  a  part  of 
such  delicate  texture.  Then  the  judgment, 
which  was  hitherto  unimpaired,  loses  its  ba- 
lance, as  is  evinced  by  whims,  antipathies,  ca- 
pricious attachments,  peculiarity  of  opinions, 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  a  thousand  other 
slight  abberrations  from  previous  strength  of 
mind.  The  corporeal  derangement  advances 
another  step ;  and  now  a  window  of  the  soul 
is  shut !  A  dark  spot  is  but  too  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  the  manifestation  of  the  mind;  an 
erroneous  idea  is  formed  on  some  particular 
subject,  and  to  this  the  patient  clings  with  in- 
vincible obstinacy,  although  perhaps,  on  all 
other  points,  the  judgment  is  correct.  From' 
this  stage,  the  corporeal  disease  and  the  men- 
tal hallucination  advance,  with  equal  steps, 
till  the  "  soul's  dark  cottage"  admits  not  a 
single  ray  of  light  from  without,  nor  emits  a 
gleam  of  intelligence  from  within ! 

Alack,  'tis  lie  !  why  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea ;  singing  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocs.  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow! 

Lear. 

In  the  various  stages,  from  the  lowest  grade 
of  nervous  irritability  up  to  raging  wild  in- 
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sanity,  thousands  are  every  day  to  be  seen. 
By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  pass 
through  a  "  feverish  existence,"  without  en- 
tering the  pale  of  what  is  termed  "  mental 
ahenation ;"  while  many  are  cut  off  by  other 
and  more  violent  forms  of  the  disease,  as 
apoplexy,  palsy,   &c. 

What  is  apoplexy  or  paralysis  but  a  rush 
of  blood  to  the  head,  either  bursting  its  chan- 
nels there,  or  swelling  them  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  compress  the  brain,  and  abolish  sense  or 
voluntary  motion?  What  ar^  the  causes  that 
lead  to  this  event  ?  The  same  which  produce 
the  whole  catalogue  of  nervous  affections. 
Too  much  food  and  drink,  with  too  little  exer= 
cise ;  too  much  scope  to  the  passions,  with  too 
little  restraint  from  reason  or  religion;  too 
many  sedentary  habits  of  body,  with  too  many 
anxieties  of  mind  I 


PREVENTION    OR    Ct^RE, 


Having  pointed  out  the  causes  of  this  formi- 
dable host  of  enemies  to  civic  life,  the  pre- 
vention must,  of  necessity,  depend  on  the  pa- 
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tient  himself.  There  is  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  my  readers,  who  will  benefit  by  the 
elucidations  here  given,  and  by  the  rules  which 
I  have  laid  down.  But  a  great  majority  will 
pursue  their  course  till  they  are  overtaken  by 
the  consequences.  Then  the  physician  is 
called  in  ;  for  strange  as  it  m.ay  appear,  man 
will  rather  take  physic  which  costs  much,  than 
advice  which  costs  nothing.  It  is  fortunate, 
however,  that  medicine  has  greater  power 
over  the  class  of  nervous  diseases  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  They  have  been  too  long 
attributed  to  a  "  distempered  imagination,''  and 
treated  as  ''  airy  nothings,*'  without  a  "  local 
habitation  or  a  name."  But  I  have  shewn, 
that  they  are  real  corporeal  ailments,  and  of 
the  most  painful  kind  too,  inasmuch  as  they 
more  heavily  press  down  the  springs  and  ener- 
gies of  the  mind  than  any  other  class  of  hu- 
man afflictions. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  when  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
system  experience  any  irregularity  of  distribu- 
tion, the  whole  frame  seems  to  languish  under 
debility :  for  the  parts  to  which  too  much  blood 
or  irritability  is  directed  are  not  strengthened; 
while  those  parts  which  are  deprived  of  their 
due  share  maist  be  weakened.  Here  lies  the 
ignis  fatuus,  which  so  often  leads  astray  both 
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physician  and  patient,  i^ll  the  tonics,  stimu- 
lants, or  cordials  in  the  world,  will  not  restore 
the  energy  of  the  system,  till  the  equilibrium 
of  the  circulation  and  excitement  is  effected ; 
and  this  must  be  done  either  by  relieving  the 
oppressed  parts  of  their  overplus,  by  evacua- 
tions,  local  or  general,  as  may  be  necessary ; 
or  by  determining  the  blood  and  irritation  to 
another  or  other  parts  of  the  system.  In  these 
two  operations  lies  the  grand  secret  of  treat- 
ing nervous  diseases  with  success ;  and  any 
man,  who  studies  carefully  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  observes  \vith  accuracy 
the  natural  efforts  of  the  constitution,  may 
apply  a  very  few  simple  but  energetic  means, 
with  the  o'reatest  ease  and  advanta2:e. 

The  brain  and  nerves  must  be  relieved  by 
occasional  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  cupping- 
glasses  to  the  shoulders.  The  diet  must  be 
lessened  and  regulated;  the  bowels  must  be 
kept  free;  the  biliary  secretion  improved;  and 
the  circulation  and  excitability  kept  even  and 
balanced,  by  the  warm  or  cold  bath,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  —  by  horse,  carriage,  or 
pedestrian  exercise  —  by  regular  hours  —  and 
by  governance  of  the  passions. 

This  will  be  considered  a  bold  innovation 
by  those  whose  minds  are  clouded  with  the 
inert  phantasies  of  Hoffmanic  spas???,    or  the 
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delusive  dogmas  of  Brunonian  debility.  But  it 
is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  cabinet ;  it  is  the  off- 
spring of  extensive  observation,  and  clinical 
experience. 


BALANCE    OF    ENJOYMEXT  AND   SUFFERING    IN 
RESPECT  TO  THE  INTELLECTUAL  SYSTEM. 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  parallel 
of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  in  the  intellectual 
system  between  the.  upper  and  lower  ranks  of 
life.  If,  to  undergo  much  pain  for  the  sake 
of  a  httle  pleasure,  be  a  proof  that  the  balance 
is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  then  the  beau  monde 
has  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hindoo 
precept,  that  **  rest  is  preferable  to  action, 
sleep  to  waking,  and  death  to  all,"  have  any 
foundation  in  reason,  then  a  question  may 
arise,  whether  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
who  have  little  susceptibility  towards  intel- 
lectual pleasures  or  pains,  may  not,  upon  the 
whole,  claim  the  balance  of  enjoyment,  in  their 
journey  through  the  present  state  of  exist- 
ence. But,  at  all  events,  jVature  has  here, 
as  in  most  other  instances,  charitably  ordain- 
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ed  a  surprizing  equilibrium.  She  has  strewed 
the  paths  of  rank,  riches,  and  luxury,  with 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  painful  diseases, 
particularly  of  the  nervous  or  intellectual  sys- 
tem ;  while  the  uncultivated  boor  glides  along, 
unconscious  of  the  pleasures  and  unacquainted 
with  the  sufferings  which  necessarily  grow  out 
of  civic  society  and  intellectual  refinement.* 

JAMES  JOHNSON. 


*  See  th3  Section  on  "  Diseases  of  Literary  Characters,"' 
in  my  work  on  "  the  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Health/' 
second  Edition,  p.  217. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  ORGANS, 


On  the  1st  March,  I8I9, 

Mr.  JAINIES  JOHNSON  will  commence  a  comprehensive 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Diseases,  (whether  of  Function  or  Struc- 
ture) in  the  Organic  System,  viz.  the  Heart,  Lungs,  Liver, 
and  Digestive  Organs ;  illustrated  by  numerous  Cases  and 
Dissections,  recorded  during  a  public  and  private  Practice  of 
Twenty-one  Years,  in  a  great  variety  of  Climates. 

Cj^"  In  these  Lectures,  the  mode  of  detecting  and  discri- 
minating Diseases  of  Internal  Organs,  by  the  help  of  Thora- 
cic Percussion  and  Abdominal  Compression,  as  practised  by 
CoEvisART,  will  be  particularly  delineated. 
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